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BLOCK-BOOKS. 



ARS MEMORANDI. 


FIRST i:ditiox. 


PLATES XLIX. AND L. THE FIRST PAGE OF TEXT AND FIRST DESIGN. 
{From a Coloured Copy in the Library of Earl Spexcbr.) 


ARS MEMORANDI NOTABILIS PER FIGURAS EVANGELISTARUM. 
Block-Book of Tuirty engraved Pages. — Small Folio. 

HIS work, in fifteen single sheets, comprises fifteen pages of text and fifteen 
designs, taken oft', by means of friction, in a pale brown ink, or distemper. 
Each page of text has, at the conclusion of the last line, a letter, by way of 
signature, extending from a to p, as in the annexed facsimile, the letter c, however, 
coming before b. 

The same plan that had been adopted in taking oflf the impressions of the Ar$ 
Moriendi (voL i. p. 69) has been here used. We quote that work as it bears a closer 
resemblance to the Ars Memorandi in its arrangement, than any other work 
described. Thus the impression of each page of text, with its design, was taken off 
on the recto of one sheet, so that when folded the rectos of the texts, and the 
reverses of the design, were left blank in order that they might be pasted together, 
to form, as usual, an ordinary book. 

From the circumstance of there having been so few editions* of the Ars 

* tV'c do not knon’ of more than two editions of this Block-Book. The engraved designs and text do not 
appear to have been copied and published during the fifteenth century, as was the case with the Ars Mortnidi. 
In 1502 appeared a small quarto volume, of a somewhat similar eharacter, the te.xt being illustrated with copies 
of the fifteen designs on a reduced scale. It is fully described, os also several other later editions, by Brunet, 
vol. i. p. 119 : Parts, 1842. 
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Memorundi, we must pi’esunie that it was not so popular as tho Ars Moriendi. The 
work, however, w^as one admirably adaj)ted to the pui*pose for which, at that j)Criod, it 
was designed : namely, the promulgation of the Gospels of the foxir Evangelists by 
means of S}Tnbols, whereby some of the principal subjects in each chapter might l)e 
more easily impressed on the memoiy ; and though many of the figures may aj)pear 
siugidarly grotesque, it would be difficult, we think, even in tho present day, to 
substitute, with respect to many of them, other designs which would more success- 
fully promote the object intended. 

Tlie four Evangelists are, as usual, thus symbolized ; an Eagle for St. John, an 
Angel for St. Matthew, a Lion for St. Mark, and an Ox for St. Luke ; each displaying 
from head to foot a symbol for every chajiter in the four Gospels. Thus there are 
twenty-one Symbols for St. John, twenty-eight for St. Matthew, sixteen for St. Mark, 
and twenty-four for St. Luke: the first occuj)ying designs 1, 2, 3; the second, 4, 5, 
6, 7, 8; the third, 9, 10, 11; and the fourth, 12, 13, 14, and 15. Each page of text, 
as shown in the facsimile, alludes briefly to the subjects of the Symbols, of which 
the following is an enumeration. 


ST. JOHN*.— AN EAGLE WITH WINGS EXTENDEH. 

Design I (a 2.) 

Symbol 1. Tim Trinity. — The Dove on the head of the Eagle, God the Father and 
God the Son on either side. (Ch. i.) 

2. Musical Instrument'i. — The marriage of Cana in Galilee. (Ch. ii. v. 3, 4.) 

3. T/m U'omd. — Christ teacheth Nicodemus the nece.ssity of regeneration. 

(Ch. iii. V. 1, 2.) 

4. A IVater-pot surmounted ly a Crown. — Christ revcaleth hunself to the woman 

of Samaria; the Ci-own being an emblem of gloiy to those that drink the water 
of everlasting life. (Ch. iv. v. 14, 28.) 

5. A Fish. — Tj'^pical of the Pool of Kethesda. (Ch. v. v. 2.) 

fi. The Holy Wafer, five Barley Loaves, and two Fidms . — The Passover, and the 

Feeding of Five Thousand. (Ch. vi. v. 4, 11.) 

Design II (c* 2.) 

7. Musical /mtruments. — Type of the Jews’ feast of Tabernacles. (Ch. vii. v. 2.) 

8. Man arid 11 oman- saliitiny. — Christ delivereth the woman taken in adulteiy. 

(Ch. viii. V. 3, 9.) 

9. An Eye. — The blind Man restored to sight. (Ch. ix. v. 6, 7.) 

10. A Staff . — Chri.st is the Door and the Good Shepherd. (Ch. x. v. .3, 4.) 


• The signature is wrongly placcil in the text, it should have been b. 
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11 . 

12 . 


13. 

14. 

15 . 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20 . 
21 . 


A Skull. — The raising of Lazanis. (Ch. xi. v. 43, etc.) 

A Pot. — The Pot of Ointment wherewith Mary anointed the feet of Jesus. 

(Ch. xii. V. 3.) 


Design III (b 2.) 


A Puh, in which is a hand and a foot. — Jesus washeth his Disciples’ feet. 

(Ch. xiii. V. 5.) 

A Heart. — Christ comfortcth his Discij)les with the promise of a heavenly 
mansion. (Ch. xiv. v. 1.) 

A Vine Branch. — The Parable of the Vine. (Ch. xv. v. 1, 2.) 

Uncertain. 

A Mirror or Glory. — And the glory which thou gavest me, I have given them. 

(Ch. xvii. V. 12.) 

A Garden. — ^That over the Brook Cedron, in which Jesus was betrayed by 
Judas. (Ch. xviii. v. 1, 2.) 

A Jeio with a thonged whij). — Tlie Scourging of Christ. (Ch. xix. v. 1.) 

Three Stones or Pots of Spices. — Emblematical of the Holy Sepulchre. (Ch. xx. v. 1.) 
Jesus placing the hand of Thomas on the wound in his side. (Ch. xx. v. 27.) 
Christ appeal’s again unto his Disciples. (Ch. xxi. v. 1.) 


ST. MATTUEW.— AN ANGEL. 

Design IV (J 2.) 

Symbol 1. The Infant Christ and. an Angel. — ^The Annunciation and Birth of 
Christ. (Ch. i. v. 20, 25.) 

2. Three Crowns. — The Wise Elen’s Oftering. (Ch. ii. v. 1.) 

3. A Font. — Christ baptized by John the Baptist. (Ch. iii. v. 13, 16.) 

4. The Deed. — Christ tempted of the Devil in the Wilderness. (Ch. iv. v. 1.) 

5. A Book surmounted by eight Rods. — Christ’s Sermon on the Mount. (Ch. v. v. 1.) 

6. Two Fowls feeding. — Christ’s Sermon on the Mount ; “ Take no thought for 

your life,” etc.; "Behold the fowls of the air,” etc., “yet your heavenly Father 
feedeth them.” (Ch. vi. t?. 25, 26.) 

Design V (e 2.) 

7. A Castle with gate ; a narro^o road leading to it, and on which is an Eye . — ■ 

“ Straight is the gate, and narrow' is the w'ay w'hich leadeth unto life, and few 
there be that find it.” (Ch. rii. v. 14.) 

8. A Boat, in which is a Fisherman. — "And w'hen he entered into a ship,” etc. 

(Ch. viii. V. 23, 24.) 

9. Uncertain. 

10. The Twelve Apostles. — ^The calling together of the Disciples of Christ. (Ch. x. v. 1.) 

11. The Head of St. John the Baptist in a Charger. — Clu’ist’s testimony conceniing 

St. John. (Ch. xi. t. 7.) 
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12. An Evil Spirit plucking the Ears of Corn. — Christ reproveth the blindness of 

the Pharisees concerning tlie breaking of the Sabbath. (Ch. xii. v. 1. 2. 

Design VI (/2.) 

13. A Bag of Corn. — The Parable of the Sower and the Seed. (Ch. xiii. v. 3.) 

14. Five Barley Loaves. — The feeding of the Five Thousand. (Ch. xiv. v. 17.) 

15. An Evil Spirit. — Jesus healeth the Daughter of the Woman of Canaan. 

(Ch. XV. V. 21.) 

16. Jonas and th-e Whale ; also a Key. — Jesus gave unto the Pharisees the sign of 
the Prophet Jonas; and unto St. Peter gave he the keys of heaven. 

(Ch. x^^. V. 4, 19.) 

17. The Sun. — ^The Transfiguration of Chiist, whose “ face did shine as the sun”. 

(Ch. xvii. V. 1, 2.) 

18. An Infant and the Seven Keys. — Christ wameth his Disciples to be humble 

and harmless as a little child. (Ch. xviii. v. 1, 2, 3.) 

(Design VII {g 2.) 

19. Hands united. — Showeth when Marriage is necessar}'. (Ch. xix. v. 10.) 

20. A Vine Branch. — Christ, by the similitude of the Labourers in the Vineyard, 

showeth that God is debtor unto no man. (Ch. xx. v. 1, 2.) 

21. The Head of an Ass. — Christ rideth into Jerusalem on an a.ss. (Ch.xxi.».l — 5.) 

22. A Table furnished. — ^The Parable of the Marriage of the King’s Son. 

(CJh. xxii. V. 1, 2.) 

23. Moses' Seat. — Christ admonisheth the people to follow the good doctrine, not 
the e^^l examples of the Scribes and Pharisees, w^ho sit in Moses’ seat. 

(Ch. xxiii. V. 1, 2.) 

24. The Sun, Moon, and Stars. — Christ foretelleth the Destruction of the Temple and 

the signs of his coming to Judgment. (Ch. xxiv. v. 1, 29.) 

Design VIII (A 2.) 

25. Five Lamps. — The Parable of the ten Virgins, and " five of them were wise and 

five were foolish.” (Ch. xxv. v. 2.) 

26. A Cross. — Christ foretelleth his own death. (Ch. xxvi. v. 2.) 

27. Heads of two Priests. — ^The Chief Priests and Elders took counsel against Jesus 

to put him to death. (Ch. xxvii. v. 1.) 

28. Three Stones. — Emblematical of the Holy Sepulclu-e. 


ST. MARK.— A LION. 

Design IX (» 2.) 

Symbol 1 . — The Baptismal Cup and a Stone . — ^The Baptism of Christ by John the 
Baptist; and emblem of the Temptation of Christ in the Wilderness. 

(Ch. i. V. 9, 13.) 
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2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 


11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 


A Bed, and Ears of Corn. — Christ healeth the sick of the palsy, excuseth his 
Disciples for not fasting, and for picking the ears of com on the Sabbath day. 

(Ch. ii. V. 11, 18, 23.) 

An Evil Spirit. — Jesus rebuketh the unclean spirits who fell down before him. 

(Ch. iii. V. 11.) 

A Bag of Com and a Measure. — The Parable of the Sower. (Cli. iv, v. 14, 24.) 
A Ruler of the Synagogue. — Jaims, who fell at the feet of Jesus. (Ch. v. v. 22.) 
The Country of Jesus and Head of John the Baptist. — Christ is not honoured by 
his own countrymen. The Beheading of John the Baptist. (Cli. \d. v. 1, 27.) 


Design X (k 2.) 


The Hand of Christ and an unclean Sj>irit. — J esus casteth the devil from out of 
the daughter of the Syrophenician woman. (Ch. vii. v. 25, etc.) 

Five Barley Loaves, an Eye and a Key. — Christ feedeth four thousand people. He 
giveth sight to a blind man ; was rebuked by and rebuketh Peter. 

(Ch. viii. V. 1, 22, 32.) 

The Sun and Deaf Spirit. — The Transfiguration. Christ casteth out the dumb and 
deaf spirit. (Ch. ix. v. 2, 25.) 

Hands joined, a Purse and Needle. — Christ disputeth with the Pharisees con- 
cerning divorcement; he telleth his Disciples the danger of riches, and that it is 
easier for a camel to go through the eye of a needle, than for a rich man to enter 
the kingdom of God. (Ch. x. v. 2, 23, 25.) 

A Colt. — Christ rideth in triumph into Jerusalem. (Ch. xi. v. 7, etc.) 

A Vineyard, with the vine rooted up. — The parable of the vineyard. 

(Ch. xii. V. 1, etc.) 


Design XI (/ 2.) 

A Prophet and Jesus in the clouds on the left. — Christ foretelleth by the prophet 
Daniel that great calamities shall happen to the Jews, and also of the manner 
of his coming to judgment. (Ch. xiii. v. 14, 26.) 

The Sacramental Cup and Bread. — The Institution of the Lord’s Supper. 

(Ch. xiv. V. 22.) 


Two Elders in council. — Jesus brought bound before Pilate. (Ch. xv. v. 1.) 
Three Jars. — ^Those containing the spices brought by the two Maries and Salome 
to anoint Christ. (Ch. xvi. v. 1.) 


ST. LUKE.— AN OX. 

Design XII (»» 2.) 

Symbol 1. — An Angel. — An angel appeareth to Zacharias. (Ch. i. v. 11.) 

2. An Infant, with a Scejdre in his right hand and a Knife in his left. — ^The Nativity 

and Circumcision. (Ch. ii. v. 7, etc.) 

3. The Baptismal Cup. — ^The Preaching and Baptism of St. John. (Ch. iii. v. 3.) 


Alls MEMORAXDI. 


4. The Devil . — Christ is tempted of the Devil. 


(Ch. iv. V. I, etc.) 


5. A Fish ing Net and Bed. — The miraculous Draught of Fishes. Christ healeth the 

man of the palsy. (Cb. v. r. 6, 18. 

6. A Book surmounted by eight Rods. — Christ preacheth to his Disciples. 

(Ch. vi. V. 20, etc.) 

Design XIII (« 2.) 

T. A Pot of Ointment. — Mary Magdalene anoints the feet of Jesus. (Ch. vii. v. 38.) 

8. A Bag of Corn and- a Ship. — The Parable of the Sower. Christ rebnketh tlic 

•Nvinds. (Ch. viii. v. 4 24.) 

9. Five Barley Loaves, a Key and the Sun. — The Feeding of the Multitude ; 
Peter declaring that Jesus was “ the Christ of God." The Transfiguration. 

(Ch. ix. r. 13. 20. 29.) 

111. A Sword and a F<rmale. — ^The Good Samaritan. Jesus reproveth Martha. 

(Ch. X. V. 30, 41.) 

LL A iJeril. — Christ casteth out a Dumb Devil. (Ch. xi. r. 14.) 


A Ca.sket. The Parable of the Rich ilan. 

(Ch. xii. V. IR.) 

Design XIV (o 2.) 

A Fig Tree . — The Parable of the Fig Tree. 

(Ch. xiii. V. 6.) 

A Naked Man sitting at a Table . — “ A certain man made a great supper.” 

Two Hands, the one full and the other empty.— 

(Ch. xiv. t'. 16.) 
-The Prodigal Son. 


(Ch. XV. V. 13, etc.) 

KL A Plotigh and Lazarus . — The Parable of the Unjust Steward and of Laxarus. 

(Ch. xvi. r. 1, 20.) 

17. The Bust of a Man with his tongue hanging out of his mouth, with a fan held 
before him . — Christ sheweth that we ought to avoid giving occasions of oflencc. 

(Ch. xvii. V. 1.) 

18. Two men ascending a hill on which stands a .Cross. — The Parable of the 

Pharisee and the Publican. (Ch. x\iii. v. 10.) 

Design XV jp 2.) 

19. A City. — Jesus entered and passed through Jericho. (Ch. xix. v. 1.) 

20. A Viiuryard . — The Parable of the Vineyard. (Ch. xx. v. 9.) 

21. A Prophet and Christ in the clouds on the right. — “And then shall they sec the 

Son of man coming in a cloud.” (Ch. xxi v. 27.) 

22. Tire Sacraniental Cuj> and Bread. — The Institution of the Lord’s Suppci-. 

(Ch. xxii. V. 17, etc.) 

23. A Bust. — Jesus is accused before Pilate, etc. (Ch. xxiii. v. 1, etc.) 

24. Three Stones or Pots, and a Flag surmounted with a Cross. — The ResuiTection of 

Christ is declared. (Ch. xxiv. v. 1, etc.) 

We believe this is the first time the contents of this work have been so copiously 
described. 
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Tlie J rs Mamorandi lias always been considered as one of the earliest xylographic 
productions in the form of a book. In placing it, however, as the liret of those which 
we believe to have been issued in Germany, we have no positive authority for 
affinning it to have preceded some of the other works hereinafter described. It 
may have appeai'cd contemporary with that which we consider to be the first edition 
of the A ’pocahjpse, or it may not have been issued until the ])eriod of the later 
editions of that work. We reserve, however, all observations upon the jirobable 
dates of the Block-Books until after we have given the watermarks which occur on 
the pajier upon which they are printed ; and even then, we do not presume to 
suppose that we shall be able to fix the precise period of their publication, though 
we may arrive at conclusions, which, without the aid of the w'atcrraarks, would have 
been in most instances a matter of mere sunuisc. 

Looking upon the production under consideration as a work of art, we do not 
think that the designs are at all equal to those of the first three editions of the 
Apoc(dyp.fe, and they are certainly much inferior to tho.se in the early editions of 
the Btblia Pau 2 )fTum., or the first editions of the Cantira Canticormn and the Ars 
Morumdi, which we consider to have been i.ssued in Holland or the IjOW' Countries. 
Though coai'se in design, the execution of the engraving is however good, and the 
uniformity with which the pages of text have been cut is tndy astonishing, presenting 
as they do lettem the most remarkable for size* that have been foimd in any of the 
Block-Books, being nearly of the same size as the type of the celebrated Psalter, 
planted in 14.57 at Mentz, by Fust and Schoiffer. 

Of this edition of the A rs Memorandi there ai'e copiesf in the libraries of the 
Earl of Pembroke, Earl Spencer, and R. Holford, Esq. ; the copy in the latter having 
been obtained in 1841, on the dispei’sion, by Me.ssrs. Payne and Foss, of the library 
of the late Dr. Butler, Bishop of Lichfield. 

That the impressions in the above-mentioned copies have been taken off the 
same scries of wood-blocks, is proved by the same breakages of the block being 
obseiwable in each imjn-cssion. For instance, in the 3rd Design, the border is broken 
at the bottom ; in the 4th Design, the border is broken at the right side ; corre- 
sponding breakages occurring in the bordei's of the 5th, at right side ; 6th, upper ; 
7th, right side; 9th, upper; 10th, right side; llth, right side; 12th, right side; 
and 14th, right side. 

A copy occurred for sale, at the close of the year, at Paris, at the dispersion of 
the libraiy of M. Renouard, the eminent bibliogi*apher and printer. The cojiy was 
partially coloured, and was purchased by M. Teehner for 2750 francs. 

• This observation is more forcibly illustrated in the tc.\ts of the second edition of the work, the letters 
there being of a still larger size and more firmly designed, as seen in our facsimiles. 

t There is no eopy of cither edition of the Ars Mamrandi in the Bodleian Libr.iry, as erroneously staled by 
Dr. Dibdin, Bibliotheca Spenccriana, vol. i. p. 7. 
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SECOND EDITION. 

PLATE LI. THE FIRST PAGE OF TEXT. 

[From an uncolourcd Copy in the Bnirisn Museum*.) 

PLATES LII. LIII. AND LIV. THE FIRST DESIGN, THE LAST PAGE OF TEXT, 

AND THE LAST DESIGNf. 

[From an uncohured Copy in the Library o^Beriaii Botkield;, Esg. 


Block-Book op Thirty exgr.vved Paoe.s. — Small Folio. 

Like the preceding, the impressions in this edition have been taken off by friction, 
though with darker ink. As the signatures at the close of each page of text are in 
this edition so similar to those in the preceding one, we have not considered it 
necessary to give them in facsimile. 

The designs are most accurate copies of those in the previous edition ; but the 
text differs occasionally in its disposition. In order to exemplify this, we have had 
a facsimile made of the fii'st page of the text of this edition. On comparing the two, 
the difference will be at once seen, the most perceptible one being that which occurs 
(independently of the one containing 21 lines and the other 22 lines) in the latter 
part in the words " Tolle grahatum tuum et amhda” in the first edition, the passage 
in the second edition being “ Tolle grabatum hmm timing et vadc.” 

In noticing this circumstance, Heinecken quotes the word grabatum as “grabac- 
tum” in the first edition. On referring to our facsimile, it wll be seen that the 
word reads grabatum, but that the a has been injured, and might on a cmsoiy Yuew 
be read for ac. 

A singular transposition occm-s in the signature to two of the pages of the text. 
Signature a contains the brief illustration of symbols 1 to 6 ; signature i, 13 to 21 ; 
and c, 7 to 12. A similar eiTor occurs in the previous edition. 

• 'lliis is a remarkably fine copy, in its original state, with ibe leaves unpasted. It has only been lately 
obtained from the Continent. 

t Until after our facsimile was executed, we did not notice it to be the same as given by Heinecken, pi. 17. 

^ The sheets in this copy have been divided and the pages backed. It is sad to sec such a fine specimen of 
early xylography thus deprived to a certain degree of its bibliographical and antiquarian interest, arising 
probably from a desire on the part of the binder to exhibit his mechanical skill. 

§ No doubt in tins edition fur tecum. 
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That the impressions in the copy in the Britisli Museum, and in that in the library 
of Mr. Botfield, are from the same series of wood-blocks, is proved by the circum- 
stance of the same breakages in the blocks of several of the pages occurring in each : 
for instance, in text, leaf K, the block is split in the third line to the right; a piece 
out of border, lower right side : design opposite M, the right lower corner of block 
is broken, and a spot occurs across the hoof. Many other corresponding breakages 
occur, and might be enumerated. We think, however, those noticed are sufficient 
to shew the correctness of what we have asserted. 

Heineckeii (plate 16 ) gives the last line of the first page of text in each 
edition. In that of the second he has given two small diamond points after the 
cross. Now as these points do not appear in the Dotfidd copy of that edition, the 
(piestion may arise, whether there was another edition of the book, though we think 
that in the latter copy the points have been accidentally broken away. 

We are not aware of the existence, in this country, of any other copies of the 
second edition but those from which our facsimiles are taken. Copies of both 
editions are in many of the public libraries on the Continent; that at Munich 
containing no less than five copies, all of wind), according to the brief notice of 
tliem in the “ Bibliographical Decameron," are coloured. 
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PLATE LV. THE FIRST PAGE OF PREFACE, WITH THE 
FIRST AND NINTH DESIGNS. 

(From an uncohured Copy in the British Museum*.) 


ARS MORIENDI; sec, DE TENTATIONIBUS MORIEXTTUM. 

Block-Book of Twenty-fodr Engraved Pages. — Small 4 to. 

This edition consists of eleven designs, eleven pages of descriptive text, and two 
pages of preface, making altogether thirteen single sheets, or twenty -six leaves. The 
impressions have been taken oft* by friction, on one side only, so that the reverses 
might be pasted together, thus forming a volume of thirteen leaves. The two pages 
of prefatory text are apparently engraved on one block, and each design, with its 
descriptive page of text, is also on one block ; thus making in all twelve blocks, — the 
first and twenty-sixth pages, when the leaves are pasted together, being blank. In 
the following description we have noted the more striking variations that occur in 
the designs of this edition from the corresponding designs in that which we consider 
to be the first edition of the work, (see vol. i. pp. 69 ct seq.) 

Page I. recto. — Blank. 

Page II. rec. 

Preface, “Ars moriendi!' See facsimile. 26f lines. 

Pace III. rect . — 

Preface, commencing scorn cuncellariii.” 30 lines. 

Page IV. rec . — Design 1. 

“Fac sicut 2 >u 9 cim” on the left scroll|. The devil holds the scroll, “ Fac sicut 
pagam”, over the dying man. The figui’es below are brought more forward ; the 
devil at right, etc. 

• This copy was obtained at the sale of the library of the late Benjamin Heywood Bright, Esq., in 1845, 
for £30 10s. Otf. It wants the last page of the te.xt. 

t The number of the lines docs not include the head-line. 

X We have not thought it necessary to give more than the inscription on one scroll in each design, it being 
given merely for the mure easy reference to the designs. 
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Page V. reel. — Text. 

“Tempacio dyaboh de fide.” 27 lines. 

Pace VI. rev. — DEstON 2. 

“ Sts firv^ i fidd’ on the upper scroll. The devil on the left is running away, 
holding in his arm a scroU, “ Vtcti sumusy” the other devil on the right holding 
the scroll “ Fugiamus.” 

Page VII. reel. — Text. 

“Bona ispira angeh de fide.” 33 lines. 

Page VIII. rev. — Design S. 

“Face jjcca tua” on the scroll to the left. Very little difiference, except in the 
concentration of the figures. 

Page IX. reel. — Text. 

“Temptatto dyabo de despactone!’ 30 lines. 

Page X. rcr.— Design 4. 

“Nequqy despes” on the upper scroll. St. Paul wears a ro\md hat. The scroll, 
“ neqttayuam,” etc., is held in front, in the right in lieu of the left hand of the 
ministering angel. 

Pace XI. reel. — Text. 

“Bona ilpiracio angll contra despaedene.” 27 lines. 

Page XII. rev. — Design 6. 

“q bene decejn eu” on the lower scroll. A devU appears leaning over tlie head of 
the bed. The head-dress of the person being kicked by the dying man, is more of 
the form of a round cap. 

Page XIII. red. — Text. 

“Temptacio dyaboU de ipactencta.” 26 lines. 

Pace XIV. ret. — Design 6. 

“Sum captiuaf” on the left scroll. The devil is under the foot of the bed in lieu 
of the side. 

Pace XV. rcc^.— -Text. 

“Bona iijnracto angli de pactema!' 36 lines. 

Page XVI. rev. — Design 7. 

“Gloriare” on the upper left scroll. Very little difference, except in the concen- 
tration of the numerous figures, and positions of the scrolls. 

Page XVH. red. — Text. 

“Temptacio dyaboU de vana gloria.” 24 lines. 

Page XVIII. rev. — De,sion 8. 

“Sts humtlis” on the upper right scroll. The head of the bed is of different 

c 2 
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form, and the scroll, “sis humtUs,” is in front of it. The questionable position of the 
figure at the mouth of hell is altered, and the priest is omitted. 

Page XIX. rect. — Text. 

“Bona isptracto angli de vana gloria.” 28 lines. 

Page XX. ree. — Design 9. 

“Intede thenauro” on the left scroll. The variations in this are seen in our fac- 
simile of the design. 

Page XXL red. — Text. 

“Temptacio dyaboli de thtaricia.” 26 lines. 

Page XXII. rev. — De-sion 10. 

“Non m attarus” on the right scroU. Very little variation. 

Pace XXIII. red. — Text. 

“Bona isptracw angli cotra auancut.” 30 lines. 

Pace XXTl''. rev. — Design 11. 

“Heu tnsamo” on the lower scroll. With the exception of this being reversed, 
there is very" little variation. 

Page XXV. red . — Text. 

“Si agomsan.<i loqm” etc. 32 lines. 

Page XXVI.— Blank. 

Though in our preceding volume we have considered as the etlition of the 
work, that of which copies are preserved at llarlem and in the Pembroke collection, 
yet the edition under consideration may, in the opinion of some ixjrsons, have 
preceded it, and may perhaps be the original from which all the other series of 
designs have been copied, with variations according to the fancy of the artist. It 
differs from that of any other of the editions, being in small 4to, and in size but little 
exceeding our facsimiles, there being very little margin round the engraved pages. 
" L'Edition” (observes Heinecken, p. 406) que je nomme la seconde est reconnoissable 
par son format, qui est un en 4'®, et par consequent plus petite que les autres. Cest 
la seule raison, pourquoi je la mets aprbs la preeddente; autrement elle a toutes les 
marques de la plus haute antiquite, et son graveur paroit etre un des plus anciens 
maltres. II a bien garde' les sujets, et les dispositions, mais il a change plusieurs 
circon stances." 

Having had the opportunity of examining two copies* of this edition, we are 
inclined to agree with Heinecken as to its bearing, in its general a])pearancc, 
“ toutes les marques de la 2>lm haute antiquite/’ though, at the same time, we do 
not think it px’eceded that which we have placed as the first edition. Many of the 
designs difler considerably, while all have some slight variations: we cannot, there- 

* U'hc copy in the British Museum and in the library of Earl Spencer. 
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fore, consider tlie one to have been copied from the other. This, however, is not the 
case as to the designs in several of the later editions about to be described, which 
arc closely copied (almost in facsimile) from the first edition. The engra^^ng of the 
work in this small 4to. edition exhibits a character totally different from that in 
any other of the Block-Books we liave hitherto seen. The designs themselves are 
more of the German than of the Flemish school. There is one point, however, which 
must not be overlooked, namely, that though the same number of lines in the pages 
of text in this small 4to. edition do not agree with those in the edition described by 
us in our first voltxme, nor, indeed, in any other edition ; yet the form of the block- 
t}'pe, though very carelessly and incorrectly cut, is very similar in character, as will at 
once be seen by comparing the page of text in Plate xv. with that in Plate lv. We 
may also observe, that the block-t}'pe of the Ars Motiendi, in Plate xv. very much 
resembles that used in the earlier editions of the A-pocalypse and the Bihlia 
Pauperum: see, as examples, the text in Plate iii of the one, and of the latter. Plates 
x. and XT. The same character in the text has also been presen'^ed in the later Latin 
edition of the Biblia Pauperum, though somewhat more coai*sely engraved. Had the 
designs in this small 4to. edition corresponded in the same way as the text does, we 
should have hesitated in considering whether it might not have preceded the edition 
placed by us as the first of the work. 

Of this edition there is a copy in the library of Earl Spencer; another is stated 
by Dr. Dibdin, in his Bibliographical Tour (voL iii. p. 283), to be in the public 
library at Munich. In describing the edition, Heinecken observ^es : “ Je ne connais 
pas d’autre exemplaire de cette e'dition, que celui de M. Mariette et que j'ai dejk citd” 

From our examination of the British Museum and Spfmcer* copies, we believe 
all these copies to have been obtained from the same series of wood-blocks; and as 
the breakage which occurs in the left side border of the first design of the Museum 
copy (see facsimile) does not occur in the Spencer copy, it is clear that the latter 
copy is the earlier impression. 


The Spencer copy wants tlie first two pages containing the Preface. The designs arc all rudely coloured. 
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PLATES LVI. AND LVH. THE SECOND DESIGN AND TEXT. 
{From the llenouard' Copy, uncoloured.) 


Block-Book of Twenty-Focr ExonAVED Pages. — Small Folio. 

The impressions in this edition, comprisinf' twenty-four leaves, are worked off by 
the ordinaiy printing pres.s, in black ink, on one side only, so that the blank j)ages 
might be pirsted togetlier. The designs are very close copies — indeed, almost fac- 
similes — of those of the edition placed by us among the Block-Books of Holland or 
the Low Countries, as the first of the work. 

The ninth design differs, and agrees "with that given by Heinecken (jAate 22), 
wherein the man drawing from one of the casks, as in the first edition, is 
omitted. A border of three lines encloses the pages, Arith the exception of the sixth 
design and its text, which is enclosed by a border of oidy two lines. In no instance, 
however, arc there any remains of lettei*s, by way of signatures, cither in the designs 
or pages of text. 

Upon a careful comparison, however, of the designs in the lienouard copy Avith 
the Pemlrroke copy of the first edition, described by us in our first volume, many 
slight variations no doubt would be found. That such may be the case, the reader 
may see on comparing our facsimile of the second design (Plate Lvi.) with that 
given of the same design in the first edition (Plate xiv.), when he will find that, in 
the fonner, the nimbus around the head of God and our Saviour is different ; that 
the square tablet held by the deril on the left at bottom is omitted, as also the 
tongue protruding from the mouth of the dog-formed devil. There are many other 
more minute variations, such as the difference at the ends in the scrolls of the 
words “ /St’s- firmus i fidP' and “ Vtcti sumtts.” Tlierefore, though the one may 
be considered almost a facsimile of the other, yet the artist has in his copy made 
many slight variations. How desirable, therefore, would it have been could we have 
compared all the designs of the Renouard with those in the Pembroke^ copy of the 
first edition, which is, as we believe, the only F^erfect one known. 

• This was purchased by Mr. Boone, the bookseller, at the sale of the library of M. Renouard, at Paris, in 
December 1854. A note by M. Renouard sitatcd that there is a copy of the same edition in the Royal Library 
at Paris. 

t In the midst of the present Ministerial Crisis (February 1, 1855), I could not venture to trespass again 
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In many instances, where copies are not in quite their original state, it becomes 
veiy difficult to decide whether the impressions have been obtained by means of 
friction, or by the ordinary ‘printing press. In both instances, there is a gloss on 
the reverses, but of a different character. In taking off the impressions by mani- 
jndation, the impressions at the back not only shew the face of the lines, but 
frequently the sharj) edges of the outlines; added to which, on placing the paper in 
a strong light and looking at it sideways, a pecidiar and general gloss wll be 
observed all over the reverse of the impression. 

In working impressions by the ordinary press, a certain degree of gloss is alwa 3 ’S 
obser\'able on the reverse of the engraved parts, in some instances more, in some 
less ; the one arising from the block not being evenly adjusted in the frame, and 
the other where it has been more evenly placed and more carefully worked. 

There can be no doubt of the superiority of the ordinary press in producing clear 
impressions from wood-blocks ; as it is scarcely possible to avoid giving them a 
bluiTed* appearaiice in taking them off by friction. In order to illustrate these 
points, let any one of our readers who jjossesses a copy of the Bibliotheca Sjiencerianu 
turn to volume 1, and look at the reverse of the impression from one of the original 
wood-blocks of the “ Apocalypse Block-Book " f, and also at the wood engravings 
which immediately ])recede and follow' that engraving : he will perceive at once 
the fact here noticed ; and on passing his hand over the surface of the rever.se 
of the impression, he will feel the lines of the engraving in alto-relievo. In these 
and other instances, which occur frequently in the illustrations of the Bibliotheca 
Spencerhma, this roughness on the reverses can only occur when the paper has not 
been pressed under a jow'erful hydraulic, which (if well done) removes the roughness 
of the letter|)ress, and makes the surface perfectly smooth. 

When, how'cver, an impression from a wood engraving is taken by the press, the 
w'ood not standing higher than necessary above the type, there w'ill ahvays remain, 
if the impression is a firm and clear one, on account of the greater pressure generally 


upon the time of the Honourable Mr. Sidney Herbert, who, as is seen by the following note, so kindly responded 
to my previous application. 

“ 49, Bcigravc Square, July 22, 18.53. 

“ Dear Sir, — The books are arrived (from Wilton), and I shall be delighted to shew them to you any 
rooming (ai 11 o'clock), when it may be convenient to you to call. 

“ Believe me, faithfully your’s, 

“ Sins'EY Heriiert.” 

As may be supimscd, I lost no time in availing myself of this especial kindness. — 5. Leigh S. 

• The impressions of the woodcuts in the copy of the Speculum Humanee Saicaiionis in the Grenville 
Collection, British Museum, arc remarkable instances of this. 

t I shall always regret that Mr. Applcyard, the librarian of the Earl Spcnccr, did, on my ap|)lication to 
him to be allowed to take off two hundred and fifty impressions (in a light-coloured ink) for this book, entertain 
an idea that the block itself would receive injury. I entertained no such feeling, and am certain, with Ciire, it 
would not have received the smallest harm. — S. Leigh S. 
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required to take oflf the impression of the bolder parts, a certain degree of gloss, 
clearly shewing the design over the reverse of the whole page, unless the paper has 
been afterwards well pressed. 

Tlie Jimowird copy of the edition under consideration, is certainly one of the most 
marvellous specimens of brilliancy and clearness in a Block-Book that we have had 
tlie good fortune hitherto to meet with. The pai>er used for the work is of a much 
th inner and finer quality than in any of the other Block-Books seen by us, and at 
the same time bears its own internal evidence of tlie period of its manufacture. The 
blank reverses of tlm engraved pages had been pasted together, but so slightly all 
round the edges;, tliat, on being separated, the imi>re.ssions of the designs and texts 
remain clearly marked on the reverses, in the manner we have describetl, when the 
blocks are evenly placed in the frames. If a copy of a Block-Book could ever be 
designated an immaculate one, the Renouard copy* before us is fau'ly entitled to 
claim that distinction. 

In thus rendering homage to the “condition” of this copy, we do not think, that, 
as a work of art, its designs can compete with those in the edition described in our 
first volume as the first of the work. We think it does not need the eye of an 
artist at once to see the superiority of the fii'st, and of which a judgment may be 
formed by a comparison of the two facsimiles of the same de.sign from each edition. 

The edition may be the same as that placed by Ileinecken as the fourth, though 
if his collation of the ending of the text of the first page of preface is correct, it 
cannot be. He states, p. 414: “ Une quatriiane edition cst celle, oil la premiere page 
de la preface finit, ‘ requiritur primo ut credat’.” Now in the edition before us, the 
words “ificut bo7i^” follow ut credat in the last line; and the wonls ])receding arc 
thus contracted, “req rufi l*’mo.” 

The following order of the engraved pages is given for the purpose of future 
collation in resjiect to the headings and closing words of each page of text, together 
with the inscription on the one scroll usually referred to. They are given as they 
occur, with all their characteristics; but the letter “i” has, in some instances, an 
accent in lieu of a dot. 

* In thu* ulluding nguin to that volume, I •wish to convey to Mr. Boone an expression of the obligation I 
feel for the handsome manner in which he entrusted it to my charge. On slating to him my wish to examine it 
carefully with the copy in the British Museum, he wrote to me : “ As your work can only be valuable from 
the care taken and the accuracy obtained, every one in pos-session of such books should send them to you, and 
give sufficient time for a thorough examination ; I therefore shall have much pleasure in leaving my volume 
with you as long as you may thiuk desirable.” Such feelings, and particularly with a bookseller, ■who might 
in consequence miss a favourable opportunity of selling his book, deserve to be recorded. I will only add, that 
owing to the liberality of Mr. Holford, Mr. Inglis, Mr. Johnson, and the late Mr. Loscombe, there were in my 
possession for nearly two years no less tlian ten Bi.ock-Book8 ; and I had, besides, free access to the xylo- 
graphical treasures in the library of Earl Spencer, the British Museum, and other collections ; — circumstances 
which, I may observe, have much stimulated me to carry on my labours to their present extent. — S. Leigh S. 

t Not including the head-line. 
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recto, 

III. 

rev. 
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rev. 
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rev. 
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30 lines. 
28 lines. 


gatur!' 


with correction “uis” in eleventh line, inserted. 


culqX peccata.“ 


29 lines. 


28 lines. 


30 lines. 


vrhium.” 

rev. Design 7. — “ Corona mertiistt.” 

:xT. — “ TEinptacio dyaboU < 
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angelo} exaltata est.” 


losum! 


34 line.s. 


23 lines. 


29 lines. 


22 lines. 


with a correction, “rrm,” in the eighteenth line inserted. 31 lines. 
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PLATE LVUI. THE XTXTII DESIGN*. 
(From the Rexocaho Copy*.) 

PL.VTE LIX. THE NINTH DESIGN. 
(From a Copy in the Ihuii»n MrsEUMf-) 


Blo(.k-Book of Twenty-Three Engraved Pages. — Small Folio. 

The copy of the edition in the British Museum, from which our fac.siinile (plate 
tax) is taken, consists of twelve leaves, comprising twenty-three engraved pages, 
viz. eleven designs and ten pages of text, preceded by a jireface of two pages; the 
whole forming one gathering of twelve leave.s, printed in black ink, by the common 
press, on both sides, with the exceiition of the first page, tiiat being blank. The 
arrangement of the pages is precisely the Siune as in the preceding erlition, their 
disjK)sition corrc.si)onding when the blank pages of that edition are jiasted together. 

It is most i)robably the same edition as that stated by Heineckeu (j). 419) to be 
t\\Qstn'enth of the work; the learned author merely noting in five linesj the existence 
of such an edition; from which it is evident that he had never seen a copy of it, and 
therefore could not be aware that tlie copies with tlie addition of two designs 
mentioned by him immediately following, formed enlarged editions from the sanie 
wood-blocks. 

When Mr. Boone did us the favour of forwarding for our examination the 
Jlenouard cojiy of the lu’eceding edition, he accompanied it with the following 
observation, our own notes on the copy in the British JIuseum being then in t}^)e. 
Mr. Boone writes : “ You have, I believe, examined the one in the British Museum 
(wanting the last leaf) which I believe to contain the same impre.ssions of the (if I 
may so describe them) letter-press blocks, as that sent to you ; but 1 doubt the picture 
blocks being the same, as there is ne.arly half an inch difference in the width, 
although the height is the .samo^. One I .saw at Palis is in every respect identical 
w ith mine, except that the leaves are pasted together. There is another, which 

* In this copy no note of its previous proprietor occurs. 

t This was obtained, some years since,fromGernmny. It also bears no note in reference to its former jxjsscssor. 

i “ II cxistc encore une Edition, dont les planches sont gravdes en bois, et cependant imprimdes des deux 
cot^s du papier avee la preste ct par un imprimeur. Je noinmerai cettc Edition la teplteme.” 

§ On me.-isuring .all the pages of the Museum copy, I find that in only a few instances they exceed the 
llrnouard by three-eighths of an inch in width, and in height they differ sometimes by onc-eighth, but not more. 

S. Leiyh 6'. 
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although most probably from the same blocks as the one in the Museum, diflers, from 
having, I think, (for unfortunately your work did not occur to me, or I should have 
taken it down in writing) two lines only round each page, instead of three ; alst) 
having on the reverse of the last leaf a cut, the size of the page, of Christ kneeling 
to the Almighty seated under a canopy. The copy in Paris and that in the Museum 
must therefore be tenned difterent editions, although the same blocks were used, 
with the difterence only of the borders and the cut at the end. May I presume to 
imagine that many minute variations in these books may be found upon careful 
comparison, in consequence of the blocks being always ready for use, so tliat the 
vendors might be able to piiut only so many coj)ies at once as they might receive 
orders, and from time to time might add a line to the bordcr.s, or ornament them 
by cross lines*, as in the copy sent to you.” 

In a communication conse<iuent on the abov-e, ^Ir. Boone adds : “ I did not say 
a word to you respecting the opinion entertained- at the Museum, because you have 
most likely examinetl those marks much more closely, and would have less difficulty 
in deciding the question of their identity. Dly copy differing in widtli both from the 
Paris and Museum copies, printed on both sides of the leaves, leatls me to infer 
that the plates of my copy cannot be the same ; although the same design is so 
exactly followed, that, without measuring the width, you must believe then\ to 
have been printed from the same blocks, by a hand more accijstomed to the work. 
My copy, however, agrees in every respect witli the one in Pari.s, which is ijrintcd, 
as mine, only on one side of the loaf ; and as I had such an opportunity of compai'ing 
them, I have not the smallest doubt but that both copies have been printed from 
the mine blocks. M. Guichard, who was one of the em[)loyees in the Paris library, 
has given a minute account of the book in the Joitrnal de Bibliophile, published Ijy 
Techner in 1841. 

♦ 

“The Museum copy, printed on both sides of the leaf, having a border of thi'ce 
lines, and that at Paris only two, I conclude they nuust be separate editions or 
impres-sions. Whether the Museum copy should have the s<ime cut on the reverse 
of the last leaf as the Paris one, can only be determined by comparing a gi'eater 
number of copies than I have at present been able to find. 

“The Museum copy, if it had the cut on the last leaf-]-, would still have only twelve 
leaves; therefore the ‘one gathering’ would not be disturbed.” 

• 'ITic “cross lines” occurring as shading on tlic top and right side of the inner border, to some of tlic pages, 
are all cut away in the impression subsequently printed from the same blocks ; and the fact of a traiis]>osilion 
occurring in the dis]K)sition of the texts to the ninth and tenth deiiigns in those copies, clearly proves that the 
de>igns and pages of text were engraved on separate, blocks, iudependent of their being printed in gatherings. 
On carefully comparing the several copies, I have not noticed any variations, more than what would arise from 
the blocks being worked with more or less care, — certainly no additions, altcr.atiun$, or mendings of the block-.. 

t This could not be, because the reverse of the bust leaf is occupied with Design 11. Had the first page 
been w-orked on the recto of the first leaf, in lieu of the reverse, then the whole of the engraved pages would 
have been got into the one gathering. S. Leiyh S. 
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While it is gratifjnng to road such critical observations proceeding from a 
gentleman who, as a bookscUer, takes so lively an interest in his occupation l)eyond 
the mere desire of putting money in his purse, it cannot but be satisfactory to 
oui-selves to find that the chief of the interesting variations mentioned by Mr. Boone 
had not escaped our notice when describing, long before, the edition in the British 
Museum. 

On recci^^g the Renouard copy, we came unhesitatingly to the conclusion that 
the impressions could not have been obtainc<l from the same blocks as were used 
for those of the Museum copy, our recollection of that copy being, that the whole 
of tlie pages were engraved in a xcry inferior manner, independent of the impres- 
sions beuig so very coai*sely worked, as almost to obliterate every appearance of 
identity. When, however, we came minutely to comj)are both copies page by page, we 
found incontestable jrroofs that the impressions of both had been obtained from the 
woo<l-blocks, and that the great difference in thc7w/^/i and trifling difference in 
the height of the pages had arisen from the nature of the paper used for the impres- 
sions, the paiMjr of the Renouard copy being, as before stated, of a tliin texture, 
and consequently more likely, on being wetted for the ])uriX)ses of ])rinting, to shrink 
in drying. W’e presume that the circumstance of the paper shrinking more in respect 
to its width than height, arises from its peculiar manufacture, as all paper after 
being w'etted shrinks more in one direction than another. 

It is, however, very easy to make an assertion, but oftentimes most difflcult to 
convince others of its correctness ; and therefore, as our object tliroughout our 
laboure has been, and will be, to enable jjereons to form their own opinions from 
the works themselves, we have had a facsimile, Plate lix. made of the same design 
in the Museum copy as that in the Renouard copy, Plate lviii. 

Accordingly, w-e are desirous that our readers should observe, that, in IMate lviii. 
on the left of the low'er border, there are tw’o breakages, and above the second 
breakage a very slight break in the middle border. Now' in Plate lix. the same 
breakages occur in the lower border, but, owing to the block having become more 
broken, the right split extends through the inner borders and the line below the door 
above them, the slight break in the middle border remaining the same; though in 
Plate Lvm. a slight breakage appeal's in the outer border above, wiiich is notobseiw'- 
able in Plate lix., a circumstance we think arising from that breakage not extending 
and having become filled up with ink ; a fact of itself sufficient to obliterate, in the 
heavier impressions, all the more minute breakages and splits. It is seen also, that, 
in the design from the Museum copy, other breakages in the borders occui', arising 
from a subsequent use of the block. 

Having thus afforded our readers ocular demonstration of our argument, wo now 
proceed to note the pages wherein similar breakages occur in the same pages in 
both copies. 
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Rekocard Copt. 

Leap 

I X. ree. — Desion tv. Slightly split in border above 

the nimbus of ibc Almighty. Also a | 
'slight break in centre border below. | 
XII. rec. — Text. Brc.akage in centre of middle i 

border. 

X^■I. rcc. — Text. Right lower comer of border 
broken. 

XIX. rev . — Desics IX. Sec breakage in lower bor- ■ 

der in I’late I.viii. | 

XX. rec . — Text. IJreak.age in upper outside left 

border. j 

XXIII. rcr. — De.sics xi. Slight split in centre of | 
upper outside border. 


Mcsei’m Copy. 

1’aoe 

X. The same, but more extended ; and another 
split, of a similar kind, on the left of it. 
Al.so the breakage below, but larger. 

XIII. The two outer left borders broken away. 

XVII. Comer more broken, and inner left border at 
the lower part broken away. 

XX. See Plate i.ix, where the breakage at the right 

has extended up the block. 

XXI. The same. 

XXIV. The same. 


Tlie.se particular re.siiecting the breakages in the blocks admit of no dispute, and 
it is by such fiicts only that the imoriiy of impression can be proved, unles.s, as before 
rcmiu’kcd in the note, Vol. i. p. 35, the edition of the work had been made by tran.sfer 
from earlier impressions from the same blocks, when, without other circumstantial 
evidence, the arguments as to priority might be reversed. 

Besides the above breakages, there are many others in the impressions in the 
Museum cojiy which are not in the Renouard copy. We have before noticed the very 
imjierfect and blurred state of the impres-sions in the Museum copy, the most remark- 
able of which is observable in the Fifth De.sign, where the more delicate lines are, in 
some instances, as coarse as the thicker lines of the Renouard imiircssion, giving the 
whole page an aspect of a totally different character. 

With the view of fully illustrating our observations, we have had, in Plate lx., 
the U]iper portion of the fifth design in each copy accurately copied. It must not, 
however, be supjKiscd that the whole of the impressions in the Museum copy are in 
a similaidy rough state. Some pages have been more carefully worked off than 
othei's; the one here selected being in the coarsest state, as we are de.sirous to shew, 
how, by long usage and careless i)rinting, impressions are produced presenting a 
totally diflerent aspect from those carefully taken off either by friction, or worked off 
by the ordinary press when the blocks were in a perfect state. In such coai-se 
impressions as our s[)ecimen, all the more minute breakages in the blocks are not 
.seen, ouing to their being filled in with ink : for instance, the slight breakage and 
split in the upper border to the left does not aiipear in the Museum impression. 

We have observed, that, in this edition {Museum copy), there are only twenty- 
three engraved pages in lieu of twenty-four. The usual text, "SI agonisansf* etc.. 



* Since these pages were in type, a most marvellous facsimile of that page of text has been made by the 
inimitable skill of Mr. Harris. Not only has Mr. Harris executed the block-type to perfection, but he has so 
coloured the paper, to agree with the previous page, that at first I thought I had altogether wrongly described 
the volume, when I stated it had only twelve leaves. So deceived was I for the moment, that even the (olal 
absence of all gloss, or impressions of lines, on the reverse of the leaf, did not immediately lead me to pronounce 
the page to be a facsimile, as I thought they might have been obliterated by washing and pressing, as is 
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to the last design is here omitted, the eleventh design “ Hen Insanio" occupying the 
reverse of the twelfth leaf. A question therefore arises, whether the Museum copy may 
not be imperfect, as stated by Mr. Boone in his coniinunication respecting ihcRenouard 
copy(sce p. 18). We think not: and as the whole of the above pages fonu one gathering 
of twelve leaves, the p)obability is, that the text of the last cut was in this edition 
omitted as a matter of convenience, as otherwise it would have required an extra leaf 
to coinj)letc the twenty-four engi’aved pages, though a sheet may jirobably have been 
added ; but if so, there would have been a blank leaf, independent of the reverse of 
the la.st page of text being blank, making in all three blank pages at the clo.se of 
the work : a circumstance somewhat unusual, unless it was intended that the blank 
should have formed, by being folded back, the fly-leaf at the commencement. An 
examination of other copies from the same series of blocks will eventually settle this 
question. 


ANOTHER IMPRESSION FROM THE SAilE WOOD-BLOCKS, 

WITH TWO ADDITIONAL DESIGNS. 


ri-.\TE LXI. THE L.VST DESIGN. 

{From a Copy t'» (he Library of Eaki, Si’ENCF.r.) 

In this impression, the work, by the addition of two designs, is extended to 
twenty-eight pages or fourteen leaves, jirinted by the ordinary press on both sides, 
except the fii*st and last pages, which are blank. The outer border or third line 
around all the pages has been cut away, as al.so the shading which occurred in the 
uj)])er and right side of the inner border of some of the pages. The imj)res.sions in 
the Spencer copy have been worked off in two gatherings: one of four sheets, and 
the other of three. 

The arrangement of the pages, as far as 20, corre.sponds with that in tlie jireceding 
edition. After this there is a slight variation in the disjiosition of the pages of text, 
that illustrating the ninth design being placed ojiposite the tenth design, and i^ice 
versa. The additional plates occupy the revei'se of the last ])age of text, to the eleventh 
design, S{I) of/onisans, and the recto of the last leaf, its revei-se being blank. 

The first additional design is emblematical of the Redemption of Mankind. In 
the upper part our Saviour is represented kneeling before the Almighty, who is 
seated ; while in the lower part are the emblems of the Crucifixion, the cross, the 

the case with the Wilson copy of the liilliu Patperum, horcafu-r nientioued. Tlteir entire absence, however, 
shews the force of my ohserv.ations at p. 15 prccetUnf;, as they cannot jKJssihly occur at the back of a fac- 
simile or lirawing. In drawing facsimiles however, Mr. Harris should studiously avoid making any additions 
of his own, as it may at some future period mislead the bibliographer. I make this observation, because 
in the facsimile mentioned (if taken from the Ucnouard copy), I noticed a breakage in the lower border put in, 
which dues not occur in the border of that copy. Such variations, added for the purpose of conveying an idea of 
originality, ought to be studiously avoided by the copyist. S. Lciyh S. 
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Rcourgc, and the crown of thorns. The second design represents the Creation of Eve 
and the Temptation, as seen in our facsimile, Plate lx. In some copies, the design 
of the Creation precedes, as it should do, the Intercession. Heincckcu (p. 419) states 
such to be the case with the copy in the public library at Dresden. These additional 
engravings are executed in a very inferior manner, and evidently not by the same 
hand as the othere. Our facsimile will shew' this, without further observation. 


We note the following from a few of the defects in the impressions of the Spencer 
copy, whicli at once prove them to have been worked off from the blocks at a later 
period than those in the Renouard and Museum copies. 


Pack 

VI. Dksion 2. — Only one border at left xide. Left 

lower* corner broken, as in Museum copy. 

VII. Text.— tVithin the right border are some re- 

mains of the former shading, the lines not hav- 
ing been carefully cut away. 

X. Desion t. — Split* in the nimbus of the Almighty, 
as in Museum copy; the split in lower border 
extending through the letter a in the inscrip- • 
tion in scroll. i 

XIII. Text. — Outer left border broken aw.ay.aa in .V«- 
seum copy. Division line under text cut away. I 


Paob 

XIV'. Design 6. — One line of border only round it. 

XV. '1’e.XT. — Upper and lower borders broken 

away. 

XVII. 'I'kxt. — I^cft inner border at lower part broken 
away. 

XX. Design 9. — Two breakages in upper border, 
the one to the lea extending into the cup of 
the figure to the right 

XXIIl. Text is here transposed, being put op|>osilc 
the ninth design instead of the tenth. 

XXIIL Text transposed. 


Mr. Heriah Botfield possesses a copy which agrees in all respects with the pre- 
ceding, though bearing evidence of having been more carefully w'orked from the 
blocks. It has no note indicating from what library it has been obtained ; and in 
consequence of its being closely bound, it becomes impossible to ascertain whether 
the blocks have been w'orked in gatherings or single sheets. The paper, though having 
a water-mark of a simihu' charactei', is of a much thicker and fimier texture than 
that used for the Spencer copy. 

Through the liberality of Dfr. Jjotfield we have had the volume entrusted to us 
on tw'o occasions : at first, for the purpose of comparing it with the Museum copy, 
and subsefiuently with the Reiiouard and Spencer copies. As the numerous break- 
ages and deficiencies in the Botfield and Spencer copies correspond, it clear!}' shew s 
that Ijoth copies were obtained from the blocks at about the same j)eriod. 

It is very evident that at the period, and after the impressions in the Museum 
copy were w'orked off, the wood-blocks had been much injured and roughly treated 
during the process of printing, independently of their being surcharged w'ith ink, 
thereby giving the impressions, more particularly of the designs, a very repulsive 
and coarse aspect. Accordingly we find that in the Spencer copy (for the printing 
of which the wood-blocks had evidently been carefully cleaned) there are many more 
breakages in the borders and other parts of blocks, than occur in the Renouard 
and Museum copies, and that some of the breakages in these copies are more extended 
than in the Spencer copy. Besides these facts, and also the circumstance of the 


* In mentioning the borders in this copy, it will be understood that the middle border in the Renouard and 
Mttseum copies here form the outer border. 
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outer Ijorcler and shading in parts of the border being cut away, the second border 
is, in several of the pages, partly deficient, and much broken. 

Another impression, taken from the same wood-blocks, was issued wth two 
additional designs of a different character from those in iheSpencer a.n(i Jiotjield copies. 
It was, like the former, printed by the ordinar)’^ press on both sides, and comprised 
fourteen leaves. The first of the additional engravings is allegorical of the Final 
Judgment*, and the other of the Life of Man. Heinecken (p. 419) mentions a copy 
with these designs as being in the public libraries at Zwickau and Wolfenbuttel. He 
thus describes them (p.420): “Le sujet de la premifere pifece est un ange, qui jx-se dans 
uue balance Tame d’un homme, centre les biens de ce monde, et qui chas.se deux 
diablotins, qui s’empressent de donner Ic poid ii ces choses. On y voit encore quelques 
petits anges dans les airs, qui jxirtent des ames, et un autre ange (lui fixe une ame 
du purgatoire. L’autre planche reprdseute emblematiquement la vie de Thomme, 
commenqant par ses fian^ailles.” 


Heinecken (p. 415) mentions another edition, which he places as the jd/th. 
He states : " L’exemplaire que j’ai trouvti dans la Bihliothhpie Royale d’ Hannov-re, 
est d’une toute autre Edition. Je lui donne Ic dnpiuhne rang: au moins est- 
ellc sClrcment, par les marque.s, qu’on y rencontre, plus modeme que les pre- 
eddeutes. L’cxemplaire cst defectueux et en memc temps range diflferemment. 
L’ecriture est de la mSme fonne, que dans les autres, et les capitales sont onie'es 
aussi de feuillages. Un quadre, tantot de deux, tantot de trois traits indgaux, et par 
cy par lit crdnelds, environne les pages. L'encre est noire, cependant les planches 
sont imprimds sur un seul cotd du papier, par le frotton du cartier.” 

" Mr. Clement-\ eii a fait une description fort ddtaillde, ainsi je n’ajouterai ici que ce 
qui pourra servir h distinguer cette ddition des autres que Mr. Clement n’a pas vues.” 
As the arrangement of the pages of text in this, Heiueckcu’s fifth CHlition, slightly 
diflei-s, and as there are signatui'cs to many of them, we subjoin a brief enumeration 
of the same fi’om his work, pp. 416, 417. We annex his enumeration of them, merely 
observing that he did not profess to quote the headings of the texts with typogi’a- 
phical accui-acy. 


Paoi: 

I. — Text of Preface. 

II. — Text of Preface. 

III. — Text. 

Temptacio dyahoU de fide, marked with the letter b- 

IV. — Design 1. 

Fac sicul pagani, and tl on one side, with d on the 
other. 

V. — Text. 

bona impiracio angeli de fide, marked C. 


1’aob 

VI. — Design 2. 

Sit firmus in fide, also marked t. 

VII. — Text. 

Temptatio dyaboli de detperatione. 

VIII. — Design 3. 

Ecce pcccaia iua. 

IX. — Text. 

Bona intpiracio angeli contra detjyeracionem, 
marked C. 


* This plate has been copied for one of the small quarto editions of the work, a copy of which is in the 
library of Earl Spencer. 

t Ilibliotheque Curieux, tom. ii. p. 143. 
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Pack 

X. Design 4. 

Nequaquam despercs. 

XI. Text. 

Temptucio dyaboU de impaciencia, marked f- 

XII. Design 5. 

Quam bene decepi cum, marked f. 

XIII. Text. 

bona insptracio angcli de pactencia, marked g. 

XIV. Design 6. 

ium caplitalus. 

XV. Text. 

Temp/aeio dyaboli de tana gloria. , 

XVI. Design 7. j 

Gloriare. | 

XVII. Text. j 

bona insptracio angeli contra vanam gloriam, ' 
marked t. ' 


Page 

XVIII. Design 8. 

Sis humilis, marked {• 

XIX. Text. 

Temptacio dyaboli de ocan'ciri, marked f). 

XX. Design 9. 

Inicnde thesauro. 

XXI. Text 

Bona inspiracio angeli contra atariliam, 
marked I. 


XXII. Design 10. 

Non sis avarus. 

XXIII. Text. 

Si agonisans loqui, marked tit- 

XXIV. Design 11. 

Heu insanio. 


The above enumeration shews that this edition consists of twelve single sheets, 
or twenty-foiu' leaves, signatures a to m inclusive; the two pages of preface no 
doubt fonning the first sheet, a. Sheets d and h are ^vithout signatures, though the 
h is used where k should have occurred. In this edition the descriptive text precedes 
each design, instead of following it as in the other editions. 

Hitherto tlie editions mentioned are all, with the text and inscriptions upon the 
designs, in Latin. Heinecken, however, enumerates as the dxth edition one with the 
inscriptions in the German language. At page 418 he says: “Uue sixieme edition me 
paroit §tre celle, dont on trouve im exemplaire Wolfenhuttel. II est aussi en folio, 
imprim^ d’un seul cotd du papier, par reparation d’un cartier. II est d'une encre 
noire, chaque feuille fait son cahier; les capitales sent om^es de feuillage; la pre'face 
commence et finit de la mSme manifere que celle de la quatrifeme Edition. 

" Lc dcssin des images est different et d'un autre maitre, qui a cependant garde 
la meme idee. Le singulier de cette edition est, que non obstant le discours latin, les 
inscriptions sur les rouleaux des images sont en alemand. Ainsi on lit sur la premiere 
image : 

‘ ©. es 1st ftein Ijoll. Die fjaiticn glolien rerijt. EoUtc hid) selbcr.’ , 

Au reste I’ordre des planches est le meme que cclui de la seconde Edition, et le 
graveur a place au milieu des deux lignes, dont chaque planche d’image est encadree, 
la marque d’une lettre de I’alphabet, en commen^ant par le b, et finissant avec \’m : 
mais les planches du discours n’ont aucune marque.” 


* Hcincckcn (p. 415) notes that the copy in the Royal Library at Hanover wanta the preface. 
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PLATE LXII. THE FIFTH DESIGX*. 
{From a Copy in the Pciii.ic Liiirarv at WoLFEXBrTTEi..) 


Block-Book or Twenty-Four Engraved Pages. — Small Folio. 

As tliere is no copy of this edition in this country, we must content ourselves 
with giving a facsimile of the engi-aving {plate 19) from the work of Baron Heinecken, 
who has placed it as preceding all the other editions. We have had our facsimile 
printed in a light colour, as Heuiecken states (p. 400) the copy to be “ imj)rimd dune 
encre en detrempe, qui est pale et egale par tout le livre." 

Tlie twenty-four pages in the edition form, accorduig to Heineckenf, four gather- 
ings, each of three leaves, the impression having been obtained by means of friction. 
The following, therefore, will be their arrangement, shewing the order of taking them 
off from the blocks, by which leaves 1 and 6, 2 and 5, and 3 and 4, so fold that the 
blank pages may be pasted together. 


FIRST GATHERING. SECOND GATHERING. 


Lcjkr 



LCAF 


leaf 


{ i.str 

1 

Jicclo. — Blank. 

Blank, roe. 



7 

JJcc.— -Blank. 

Blank, rec. 



lierersc. — Preface. 

Text, rec. 

6 



Ret . — Design 3. 

Text, rec. 

12 

2 

Rec. — Preface. 

Design 2, ret. 



8 

Rec. — Text. 

Design 5, ret. 



Ree. — Blank. 

Blank, rec. 

5 



Ret. — Blank. 

Blank, rec. 

11 

8 

Rec. — Blank. 

Blank, ret. 



9 

Rec. — Blank. 

Blank, rec. 



Ret >. — Design 1. 

Text, rec. 

4 



Rec . — Design 4. 

Text, rec. 

10 


• The engraving of this design, given by Heinecken, pi. 21, as belonging to the edition described by us in 
vol. i., does not merit the name of a facsimile ; and it is only in a few instances in his work that the plates given 
by him can be considered, or, indeed, were intended, as such. Plates 6 and 7, from the Billia Pauperum ; 
plate 17, from the Ars Memorandi; and plate 19, from the Ars Moriendi, arc the only ones that can deserve that 
appellation. 

t “ Toutes CCS planches soit figures, soil texte, compose qualre cahiers, chacuu de trois feuillcs, encartonn^es 
I’unc dans I’autrc.” — p. 405. 
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THIRD GATHERING. FOURTH GATHERING. 


LEAF 



LEAF 


f^AF 



LEAF 

13 

Bee. — Blank. 

Blank, rev. 



19 

Bee. — Blank. 

Blank, rev. 



Bee. — Design 6. 

Text, rec. 

18 



Bee. — Design 9. 

Text, rec. 

24 

14 

Bee. — Text. 

Design 8, rev. 



20 

Bee. — Text. 

Design 11, rev. 



Bee. — Blank. 

Blank, rec. 

17 



Bev. — Blank. 

Blank, rec. 

23 

15 

Bee. — Blank. 

Blank, rev. 



21 

Bee. — Blank. 

Blank, rev. 



Bee. — Design 7. 

Text, rec. 

16 



Bev. — Design 10. 

Text, rec. 

22 


By tho above it is at once seen that wlien the sheets are folded, the blank leaves 
come vis a vis, as do also the engraved ones. 

As, according to Heinecken, the arrangement of the designs in this edition diflfers 
slightly from that in the others, we simidy emunerate them in the order given by 
him, without quoting any of the inscriptions, it being evident that they are not there 
given for the piuq)ose of reference, in a typographical point of view. 


Paoe 



Paoe 



I. 

Ars Moriendi, ending unilale et obe. 


XIII. 

Design 6. — Non sis acarus. 


II. 

Continuation of Preeack, commencing dientia. 

XIV. 

T EXT. 

31 lines. 


and ending diligenter consideret. 


XV. 

Design 7. — Quam bene decepi. 


III. 

Design 1. — Fac sicut pagani. 


XVI. 

Text. 

26 lines. 

IV. 

Text. 

25 lines. 

XVII. 

Design 8. — Labores amisi. 


V. 

Dk.sicjx 2. — Sis Jirmiis in fide. 


XVIII. 

Text. 

35 lines. 

VI. 

Text. 

30 lines. 

XIX. 

Design 9. — Oloriare ; coronatn meruisti. 

VII. 

Design 3. — Ecce peccaia tua. 


XX. 

Text. 

25 lines. 

VIII. 

Text. 

27 lines. 

XXL 

Design 10. — Sis humilis. 


IX. 

Design 4. — Nequaquam desperes. 


XXII. 

Text. 

28 lines. 

X. 

Text. 

29 lines. 

XXIII. 

Design 11. — Heu insanio. 


XL 

Design 5.—Intende Ihesauro. 


XXIV. 

Text, commencing Si agonisans. 


XII. 

Text. 

23 lines. 





Heinecken (p. 404) affixes the following observation to the ninth design : " On 
voit sur cette planche deux diables, dont I’un rdprdsente un homme, et I’autro une 
fenmie, d’un dessin un peu indi^cent, ce qui ne se trouve jdus dans aucune des autres 
Editions, et e’est ce qui m’a portd donner le premier pas k cette Edition, d’autant 
plus, que toutes les autres marques y correspondent : dans le vieux terns on n’^toit 
pas si scrupuleux sur le decorum, comme on devoit Tetre.” 

The circumstance, therefore, of the indecency in the design of this edition not 
being foimd in any other edition, appears to be the cause of Hcinccken’s considering it 
the first of tho work. He also states (p. 400*) that the text is coarsely engraved, that 

• “ Les caractercs sent gothiques, et presque de la mfime forme de ceux qu’on voit dans f Apocalypse, leur 
grosseur diminue de plus cn plus vers la fin de la page, quand il y a trop dc texte poiu: la planche. Lee capitalcs 
sont faites aux simples traits, pour etre enlumin6es, comme dans I’ouvragc pr^c^dent (Ars Memorandi). Le 
dessin difiere de tous les autres, que nous avons v(k jusqu’ ici ; il est lourd et chargd : il nc resscmblc ni d la 
Bible des Pautres, ni 4 VApocalipse, et encore moins 4 cclui des Canliques : I’artiste est d’une toute autre dcole. 
Il en est de m4me avec la gravure, qui est extremement grossicre.” 

£ 2 
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it is very similar to that in the A]x>cal}^>se, and tlmt it diminishes in size towards the 
close of the page. He also observes, that the design is heavy and crowded, resembling 
neither the liihlia Paujierum nor the Apocalypse, and much less the (Jantica Canti- 
corum; and that the artist is of another school; adding, that the same observ'ations 
may be ajjplicd equally to the engraving, which he characterizes as extremely gross. 

We regret that we have not the opportunity of presenting to our readers a fac- 
simile of the second design of the .series composing this edition, in order to compare 
it with that given from the Ilarlem copy, Plate xiv,, vol. i., with a view of shewing 
more fully its diftercnce in design, and how far inferior it is as a work of art. We 
think the circumstance of the text diminishing in size tow'ards the close of each page, 
as mentioned by Heinecken, .shews that the text had been copied from another 
edition, the engraver having miscalculated the space allotted for it; and that the 
insertion of a figure of an indelicate nature in the design refeired to, arose from the 
want of refinement in the artist. Hail the designs in the other editions been engraved 
in the same coai*se manner, with the omission of the indecency, there might then 
have been some gi’ound for admitting the opinion of Heinecken as to its being the 
first edition. 

In making the ob.servation (vol. i. p. 74) that “not more than three or four” of 
the editions of the Ars Morimdi enumerated by Heinecken “ wll be found to come 
under the denomination of Block-Books,” we confess that we have been too hasty in 
coming to that conclusion, as it will bo seen that we have included the seven editions 
mentioned by him, all of wiiich are, with the descriptive text, in Latin. In these 
several editions we have three series of designs, each executed by difterent artists : 
the first, that from w-hich the copy at Harlem {our first edition) is taken; and from 
wi)ich, Avith the trifling variations, as mentioned, in design, all the others have been 
copied, except that of the cojiy at Wolfenbuttel, forming the second series; the third 
being the tyjxncer copy, in small 4to., our second edition. 

We now^, therefore, proceetl to mention (for we can only so do, as w'e believe no 
copies exist in this country) those copies, with the descriptive text, in the German 
language. 

The first is that of a copy described as follows by Heinecken (p. 421), in the 
public library at Zwnckau : “La bibliothijque possfede encore une traduction alemande 
de cet ouvrage, dont les images, quoi(iue du meme sujet, sont destinces tout autre- 
meut, et gravees par un autre artiste, Ic liATe, public beaucoup apr^s I’invention de 
la tyijographie, est n^anmoins entiiirement gi’ave sur des tables de bois, et imprime 
sur un seul cute du papier. On s’y est servi de la main d’amvre en usage pour les 
cartes k jouer, et Touvrler, soit qu’il fftt un cartier ou un graveur enbois,y a mis son 
nom et la date i\ la fin du livre. Comme il a employ^ de I'encre h, rhuilc, rimpression 
est tres informe et sale. L’ouvrage etdier consiste en un seul cahier, et les feuilles 
sont marquees sur la marge, ijui est ii la gauche, des lettres de I'alphabet pour le 
relieur. La preface contient deux feuillets, et commence 
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‘ 0ichJtil nar^ iJtr Erre tics naturltrfjcn iflaistcr ii. s. tn.’ 

Ensriiite viennent les images et vis ii vis leura explications, cn 22 planches, dans le 
mSme ordre, que dans la secondc edition latine. Sur les rouleaux dcs figures se 
trouvent les nieines mots alcmands, comme dans la sixibme Edition ; cependant le 
dessin des figures n’est reelleinent le ineme. Le discoui’s de la derni^re planche finit 
avec le mot A men et au dessus 

gporer j^at Jite?. ptifib 

1. 4. 7. 3. pruff -molrr.” 

Heineckcn mentions another German edition, which Brunet (vol. i. p. 194) states 
consists of twenty-four leaves, having on the last page the name of Ludwig zu Ulm. 
It is without date, and the impressions are taken off on one side of the paper. A co])y 
of this edition is in the Bibliothbque* Imperiale at Paris, and has been described by 
M. Guichard, who quotes another, also in German, as being at Munich, having only 
thiiieen leaves, with the designs and texts printed on either side. 

Of the A rs M(yriendi, evidently the most jxipular of all the Block-Books, numerous 
arc the Latin editions which were issued from the piesses of Germany towards the 
end of the fifteenth ccntiuy. Though their enumeration does not come immediately 
within our province, our work being confined to the Block-Books; yet, as there has 
evidently been much confusion in their designation by way of editions (owing to the 
mLxing of those illustrated liy text taken off from wood-blocks, wfith those printed 
from moveable tyi)e), we give, as far as wc are enabled, a note of several of the later 
editions, which contain the engraved illustrations, it not being our desire to notice 
any others. 

Ars Moriendi, siTie nlld notu. — Small folio. The text of this edition is printed in 
a small t}q>e, and is probably from the press of Guldenschaff at Cologne. It consists 
of one gathering of twelve leaves, the eleven designs occupying the rectos of the leaf' 
the text the reverses. On designs i. ii. iii. vi. and vin. occur the following signatures. 



I 


There is a copyf of it in the British Museum, hiiring been obtained, in 1845, at the 
sale of the library of the late Benjamin Heywood Bright, Esq., for the small sura of 
£4 : 18 : 0. The late Mr. Thomas Rodd, w^ho compiled the sale catalogue of that 
library, stated it “to be the edition described as No. 5 in Heinecken's list.” Such is 
not the case. That edition consists of twenty-four leaves, the impressions being 
taken oft' by friction on one side only ; independently of which the greater portion 


• Previous to our publishing :i supplcmcntul volume describing the copies of the sovcr.il editions of the 
HIock-Books preserved in the public libraries on the Continent, we hope to have the pleasure of being enabled 
to e.\aminc at leisure nil the Xylographical Trca.sures in this Imperial library. 

t There is also a copy in the Pembroke library, at Wilton House, but it want.s the last three leaves. 
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of the pages have signatures (see p. 24), wliereas in this edition tliey occur only to 
five of the designs. The edition, furthermore, docs not apijear to have been seen by 
Heinecken. ' It does not come under the denomination of a block-book, inasmuch as 
the text is printed with moveable tyj>e on the reverses of the designs. The text is 
the same as in the earlier editions, and the designs are close copies and of the same 
size as those in the first edition of the work ; but in the last design there is no shadmg 
to any of the figures, which gives the whole of that design a singular appearance. The 
borders round the designs exhibit many breakages, and we are therefore inclined to 
think that the blocks were used for an earlier edition of the work. They are probably 
the same as were used in the edition described liy Heinecken as the fifth of the 
work, the signatures occurring on the same designs, a circumstance which no doubt 
caused Mi\ Rodd to consider it to be an impression of that edition. 

We now note the following Latin editions, as mentioned by Brunet, voL i., pp. 
194-5, ctUt. 1842. 

“ Ars Moriendi, in 4to. goth. fig. Edition sans date, &c. iinpr. longues lignes, 
peut-etre vers I’annee 1480; elle ne consiste qu’en 14 flf. dont 13 pp. contienneut 
le discours, et 12 pp. les fig. Vend. 240 fr. m. r. La Vallitre : 138 fr. Camus de 
Limare; 144 fr. Me'rigot. 

Une autre edit, in 4to. de cet ouvrage, impr. aussi vers 1480 et augmentee de 3 fig. 
est poi-tee h 133 fr. dans Vimhx librorum du P. Laire, tom. i., p. 214, oil elle cst 
annonce'e sous le titre suivant : Ars Moriendi ex variis scripturarum sententiis col- 
lecta cum fic/uris ad resiatendum in mortis agonc diaiolicce suggestioni. Ce que parait 
se rapporter k Tarticle 2 du n® 1252 d’Ebert, si le textc a 30 lig. coramo le dit cc 
dernier, Icquel cite encore les Editions suivantes impr. avec des caract. mobiles. 

“Ars moriedi* ex variis scripturaru sententiis collecta ci* figuris, etc., in 4, sans 
lieu ni date, 14 ff. avec 14 gravures. Les pag. du texte de 31 et 32 lig. en caract. 
goth. 

“ II y a une autre edition impr. avec les memes caract., et qui se distingue de la 
pr^eddente k la dernibre ligne du 3' f. oil le mot consideret et ainsi cfmderet. 

“Ars moriendi cx variis ententiis (sic) collecta cum figuris, etc., Noimbrr ., — per 
J. W. (Weissenberger) abstjue anno (1504), in 4., goth, de 14 flf. avec 14 fig. rdimprimee 
par le m6me en 1512 in 4. L’edition sans date, 3 liv. Ifi sh. Hibbert.” 

We find that a copy of another edition was also sold in Wellington-street in 1834, 


• A copy of this is in the library of Earl Spencer, and is described in the Bibliotheca Spenceriana, vol. i., 
p. xxiv. note *. It comprises small copies from the first edition, with some trifling variations, of the eleven 
designs, but which are there reversed. The text is the same, but is preceded by two wood engravings, the one 
on the reverse of the title rcjtrescnting the Confessional ; and the other, on the recto of a 2, a dying person 
receiving the Sacrament. On the reverse of the last design is another representing the Final Judgment, being a 
copy of one of the additional designs which occur in some copies of llie edition mentioned by us at p. 24. ITie 
edition is noticed by Heinecken, pp. 423-4. A copy occurred at the sale of the library of M. Uelessert, in 
Wellington-street, 1848. 
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the catalogue stating simply, “Ars Moriendi, vnth sixteen very curious jAates ; the 
text in Latin and German... I mj>r. in civitate Landesutensi Mcccccxtv.” 

There is, in the British Museum, an edition of fourteen leaves, in small 4to., illus- 
trated uitli fourteen designs coai*sely executed in wood, the three additional designs 
occurring on the recto .and reverse of the title, .and in the recto of the last leaf On 
the recto of the last leaf but one, C iii. occurs, “Impres.mrn Nnmhergce p Fen. diim 
J. 11' Presbrm,’’ the eleventh design occuppng the reverse. No date. 

Thex’e is also in the same library a small quarto edition of sixteen leaves, 'W'ith the 
text in German, illustrated with thirteen wood-engrartngs, reversed copies of those 
in the other editions. On the recto of the last leaf but one occui*s the following 
colophon : 

Jlic mlict fitri) Das burfjclrDn gniant Das buriirlfBn Drs strrbcns gcDrucljt ju Uopciigh flat!) 
rijristi gfburt jinxcbt. jar. 

Many other editions were, no doubt, printed wthout any engraved illustrations. 
A coj)y of an edition in 4to. was in the library of Dr. Kloss of Frankfort (No. 332), 
supposed by him to have been printed a.tJlo7nc, by John Gensberg, in 1473. Another, 
printed at Venice, by Bernard Ratdolt, in 1478. 

The work was also printed in France under v.arious forms. One, which comes 
under the denomination of a Block-Book, and probably one of the earliest books of 
that character published in that country, deserves particular notice. We therefore 
give in full the description of it from Brunet, as following the preceding extract of 
the Latin illustrated editions. 

“L’aht de MoiuEK(.yic). Pet. in fol. Cette traduction franqaise de V Ars Moriendi, 
est un livre de la plus grande raretd, et dont aucun bibliogr., que jc sache, n'a fait 
mention avant moi; il s’en trouve un exemplaire bien conserve dans la collection 
d’.anciennes dditions de MM. Vandercruiisse, h Lille; et e’est d’apres cet exemplaire, 
qui m’a etd trds obligeament communiqud par le proprietaire, ainsi qu’un memoire 
particulier qui y est rclatif, que je vais donuer la description suivante : 

“ Les flf. de ce volume, au nombre de 24 de tout, sent imprimds d’un seul cote, 
avec des planches de bois et en encre grise ddtempe'e : divisds comme les premieres 
ddit. latines, ces If. contiennent 2 pjiges de preface, 1 1 im.ages, et 1 1 pages d’explica- 
tion. II parait que, pour les images de cette ddition fran^aise, on a fait servir les 
mcmes planches de gra^’^u■e qui out ete employees dans I’cdition latine decrite la 
seconde par le Baron d’Hcineken, Idee d’une collection d’estampes, p. 399; car les 
passages latins s'y rctrouvent, et Ton remarque que dans la neuvidrae gravure (avec 
les mots intende the.sauro) il n’y a de represente que quatre tonneaux, au lieu de sept 
qui sont d.ans I’e'dition jugde etre la premidre par Heineken. Les deux p.ages de 
prdface reufennent ensemble 58 lignes non compris les trois mots I’art de morier, qui 
seiwent d’intituld. Le texte de cette preface commence ainsi : 
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“ Ja soitqne selon le philosophe”... 

“ Et ellc finit par les mots considere diliffmtement.” 

“Void maintenant I'ordre et imc partie de I’inscription de chaque image, avec 
I’intituld de chaque page de textc, qui coiresponde aux dites images : 


Pace 

3. Prcmiire image; " Fac sicut pagani." 

4. Texte : “ Temptacion du dgahU de la foyP ot au 

(lessons. 27 lignes. 

5. Deuxieme image; “Sis Jirmus in jtde." 

6. Textc : “ Bonne Inspiracion par lagcl dc la fog.'' 

32 lignc.s. 

7. Troisiemc image: " Ecce ]>eccata tua." 

8. Texte : “ Temptacion du dyable de desjwracion." 

32 Iign(». 

9. Quatrierae image : " Victoria mihi nulla et nequa- 

quam desperes.” 

10. Texte: “Bonne inspiracion de Idngc centre di-spc- 

ranee." 32 lignes. 

11. Cinquieme image; “ Quam bene decepi." 

12. Textc: “Tcynptacion du dgabte par im/mtiencc." 

80 ligues. 

13. SixWme im.age ; “ Sum captivatus." 


Paoe 

14. Textc: “Bonne inspiracion parlange de pacience." 

37 ligjics. 

15. .Septieme image: “Gloriare." 

16. Texte: “ Temptacion du dyable par rains gloire." 

: 29 lignes. 

17. Iluitidmc image : “ Victus sum", on “Sis humilis." 

18. Texte: “Bonne inspiracion de langc contre raine 

gloire." 32 lignes. 

; 19. Neuvieme image : “Intends thesauro." 

I 20. Textc: “ Temptacion du dyable dararice." 31 lignes. 

21. Hixicrac image : “ JVbn sis acants." 

22. Textc : “ Bonne inspiracion de lange contre dara- 

ricc." £.5 lignes. 

I 23. Onziemc el derniire image : " Confusi sumus," ou 
I “ Hcu insanio." 

’ 24. Textc, cummen^ant “ Bien utile conclusion de cest 
salutaire dortrine, si le morilur labourant cn 
agonye et ertremite pcult purler." 40 lignes. 


“ II y a au has de la dite page le.s troi.s lig. suivantes. 

“Bonne retnon-drance par fiyure cl exposkion p scripture. 

“ De c1io.se utile et necessairc et vest miroir x'rai exemplaire. 

“ Si entendes a hon dcsir pour hicn X'irre et hieii morir. 

“ Je ne chcrchcrai pas fixer ici la date de co i)recieux monument, pareeque mes 
conjectures a ce sujet ne me donnent ricn de bien positif ; mais les pei'sonnes qui 
penseut que les livres d’images cn bois, tels que I’A rs Jfon'endi, les Bihlia Pmqterum, 
etc., ont prdc^de I’invention de rimprimerie, ou tout au moins qu’ils out 4t4 faits c\ la 
naissauce de cette decouverte, ne balanceront pas t\ regarder le present Art an Moricr 
comme le plus ancienne livre framjaise iinprimd qui soit conuu justiu’h present. 

"II y a une autre tniduction franqaisc ancienne de \'Ars Moriendi imp. par 
Colard Mansion.” 

In the preceding account of this most interesting copy of the Frexch Block- 
Edition of this work. Brunet mentions that “les meme.'i planches de gra v ure” ward there 
used for the edition placed by Heinecken as the second of the work. We think 
there must be some mistake here, inasmuch as that edition is in small quarto, whereas 
the French edition is in small folio. It also mentions that in design 9 there are only 
four ban'els within the door of the cellar, in lieu of seven, as in Heinecken’s first 
edition. Now in that design, in the second edition, there appear only three. We 
make these observations, for though they are of themselves very trifling discrepancies, 
yet tliey are calculated to mislead the careful inquirer. 
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Many are the remarkable volumes illustrated wth beautifully-executed wood- 
engravings, published in France soon after the art of printing became generally 
known. One of the most interesting, and one more particularly allied to the Block- 
Books, is an edition of the Dance of Death (La Danse Macauhe), of whieh numerous 
editions appeai’ed towards the close of the fifteenth and the commencement of the 
sixteenth century. A copy of the edition we allude to was in a sale at Wellington- 
street, in 1848, of some books consigned from Paris, when it was purchased by 
M. Libri, and afterwards resold by him, with some portion of his library, in 1850. 

As the edition appears to have been unknown to Brunet and other bibliographers, 

we give the note of the colophon: “Cy fmil la Duse macabre noucelletmfnt ainsi 

composee et imprimee par Gnyot Marchant demourant a Paris du griit hostel du 
College de Navarre au Chamjj Gaillart Van de grace mil quatre cens quatre vingt et 
ume, le x jour de A vril." It consists of fourteen leaves (signatures a, b), the upper 
part of each, as in the editions of tlie JSpectdujn Block-Book, being occupieil by the 
engraved subject, with some Latin sentences, followed by a descriptive text in French 
verse, printed in double columns beneath. In the last two i)agcs, however, there are 
no w'ood-engnivings, and the text is not in double columns. With the exception of 
the fii'st design, the w’ood-cngravings contain only the figures of men, without any 
women. The edition is e^^dently that designated as the Danse Macabre des Dames, 
])ublished, by the same printer, the 2nd of May of the same }'^ear, w'hich is described by 
Brunet (vol. ii. p. 11), and consists also of fourteen leaves (the same as the edition of 
1 490), to whieh, in the copy described by Brunet, are added some small tracts, iwintetl 
the 30th of April of the same year. 

The popularity of the Ars Moriendi also extended to the shores of Italy. We find 
editions of that work appeared at Florence as early as 1477, at Verona, 1477, and at 
Lyons in 1490, the latter, “con le figure accommodati per Johanne Olein e ])iero 
HiiTwl de alaviania.” 

In a sale of rare and early printed books, sold in WeUingtou-street, May 20, 1829, 
was a small series of the A rs Moriendi designs reveised, executed on copper by an 
Italian artist of the fifteenth century. In addition to the lusual designs, the artist 
added one by way of introduction, representing the Virgin and Child. The .series 
was purchased for Mr. Benjamin Heyw'ood Bright, at the disjKjrsion of w’hose library, 
in 1845, it w'as obtained for the British Museum. The following w'as our note 
wdiich appeared in the catalogue of the sale : 

“This is a series of tw’elve small copper-plate engravings, executed in the fifteenth 
centuiy, the designs copied from the Gennan set, but with slight variations. They 
are without any name or indication of the artist, and were most probably intended 
to be accompanied by letter-press oi- w'ritten descriptions, as there is a blank page 
opposite each engraving. Several of them are coloured; but the whole are in the 
finest state of preservation. 
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“ This very curious set is undescril>e(.l by bibliogi'aphers. It has some appearance 
of being the work of an Italian artist, and it is not a little singular that he has 
reversed the plates in copying them ; the consequence of which is, that the figures 
are all right-handed instead of left-handed, as they api)car in the Block-Book.” 

In the collection bequeathed to the Bodleian Library, Oxford, by Francis Douce, 
Esep, there are several impressions of a very small series of i\\e Ars Moriendi designs 
exquisitely engraved, undoubtedly the work of the Master of 1466. An impression 
of one of the same scries is in the pos.ses.sion of Messrs. Graves & Co., who have 
also another scries of the same design.s, of the same size, most admirably and e^^- 
dently copied from those engi-avcd by the Master of 1466. The set of plates Avas 
purchaseil by ^lessrs. Graves, during the last year, at the sale of the collection of 
engravings formed by the Prince de I’aer of Vienna. On m-iting to Mr. Francis 
Graves respecting them, we received the following interesting communication : 

“(>, Pall Moll, Junuan’ 17th, 185.5. 

“Dear Sir, — Tlie subjects of the Ars Mormtd.i were copied by the early anony- 
mous German artist who is u.'^ually called ‘the blaster of 1466.' In this set the scrolls 
jn’oceeding from the mouths of the figures are omitted. According to Mr. Car|)enter 
a complete series* of these e.xce.ssively rare and interesting prints is in the Douce 
Collection at Oxford. The British Museum only jwsse.sses one subject, and a second 
is in our possession in Pall I^lall. 

“There is also another set of copies, by a somewhat later German artist, who 
marked his plates with the initials M. Z., usually explained as lilartin Zjigel, but 
also .attributed to Martin Zinck, ilathias Zingel, and Martin Zabzingcr; but recent 
di.scoveries have almost proved to a certainty that his name was [Matthew Zeysinger. 
This series originally consisted of eleven plates only; and the eaidy impressions, 
without the letter-press on the back, are extremely rare. Early in the seventeenth 
centuiy the plates appear to have fallen into the hands of Peter Kbnig, a lx)okseller 
at ^lunich, Avho, after Inaving had them coai*sely retouched, added an additional 
plate, and publislied them in a small book bearing the following title : 

“ Letzer Knw'jif dm Men,ichen, das ist: Ein kurzer Bcgriff dcr fhrncmstcn ver- 
suchang mit welcJienLaidige Sathan den Sterhendm Mensehtmgemanniglich avfechten 
thut, <te. Sup. pennis.m Munvhen lei Peter Konig.” 1 vol. small 8vo. 

• niui series of line engravings (with the e.\cc]>tion of the omission, in the first plate, of the devil on the 
upper left corner; in the second, the Holy Ghost, in the form of a dove, being at the right corner of the canopy 
of till- hod, in lieu of the left ; the omission, in the third plate, of the square tablet held by the hand of the devil, 
on the left; in the ninth plate, three barrels in the cellar, in lieu of fotir, and those being reversed, and without 
a resting shelf; and, the eleventh plate being entirely reversed) may be considered as representing ciofc copies of 
tliose in tin; edition placed by Ileineckcn as the fourth of this work, and dcscribcil by ns at p. 16. The ailditional 
plate represents an angel appearing to the dying man, and exhorting him to seek the heavenly kingdom, while, 
the left, lower corner, appears the Evil .Spirit coming out from the jaws of hell. 
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On the last leaf is Gedruckt zii Munchen hey Anna Borgia Wittet im Jahr mdcxxih. 
In Verlegung Peter Konig Kunstf uhrer. 

“ I have applied for this volume at the British Museum, but am infonned that it 
is not in the library. 

“ I am, dear Sir, yours very sincerely, 

“F. Graves.” 

“ I should have observed that the two additional plates do not bear the initials 
M. Z.” 


On receiving the Renouard copy of the A rs Moriendi from Mr. Boone, wc learnt, 
for the first time, that M. J. Marie Guichard had devoted many pages, in a number 
of tl\e Bulletin du Bihliophile*, to the account of the various editions of that work, 
being his fifth of a series of articles on the Block-Books published in that literary 
jom-nal. 

In describing the various editions, M. Guichard has arrangetl those in Latin 
under the letters A, B, C, D, E, F, G; followed by those in German, under A and B; 
concluding with a note of the edition in the French language. It is not our intention 
to recapitulate any remarks we have ma<le in the previous pages respecting them, 
but merely to note to which of them those marked by M. Guichard refei', availing 
ourselves of his infonnation respecting the copies so marked preseiwed at the present 
time in the public libraries on the Continent. 

A. is the same as the Museum copy described by us, pp. 11, etc. 

M. Guichard has not given the inscriptions on the various scrolls with their eon- 
tractions; and thus, in the event of any other series of designs of a similar size 
occurring, it would be difficult, without having the originals before us, to note the 
difi'erences; for though we have only copied one inscription in each design, yet 
that inscription given accurately (as wc hope it is) will answer the purpose 
required. 

There is a copy in the Bibliothfeque Imperiale at Paris, which had passed through 
the Mariette, Vallifere, and Camus collections. M. Guichard states: “Le papier a 
IX)ur filigrane un roue avec un P. et D. gothiques.” 


B. is the same as the edition described by us from the account given by 
Heinecken of the copy in the Public Libraiy at Wolfenbuttel. An impeidect copy 
is in the Public Libraiy at Memmingen. The Imperial Librar)'- at Paris po.ssesses 
only leaves 19 and 20. The copy in the Ihiblic Library at Munich wants the lii*st and 
last leaves. 


• Bulletin du Bibliophile, par M.M. Ch. Notlier ct Paului, Paris, avec le catalogue raisonne dcs livres de 
IVditeur. No. 15, Juillct. 8ro. Paris. Techner, iditeur, 1841. 
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C. Same as tlie Harlem copy, placed by us as the first etlition. It is highly 
gratifjnng to us to fiud our opinion of the supei'iority in the design and engraving of 
this edition over all the othei*s supported by that of M. Guichard. He states, 
“ Les figures sont dessindes avec gofit ; on reinarque dans la ix)8e et vetemens des 
personnages une certaine Elegance qu'on rechercheroit vainement dans les dditions 
precetlentes.” 

The Pembroke copy is, we believe, the only perfect copy known. That at Hai'lem 
wants several jiages ; and we are inclined to think that tlie three pages Ifi, 18, and 
19, of the copy at Frankfort, belong more properly to the edition described by 
M. Guichard under the letter F, the signature H on page 16 of the Frankfort copy 
agi*eeing with it. 

D. Same as the lienouard copy. 

M. Guichard gives no collation of this eilition ; he merely refers to the account of 
it given by Heineckcn (p. 414), quoting Ins observations, that the designs appear to 
lie close copies of the Harlem edition: “Si ils sont co[>iees, I’aj'tiste a si bien inute 
I'original, (ju'on n’y jieut pas remarcpier aucune difference." 

There is a copy in the Imperial Library at Paris. The impressions are in black 
ink, and have been worketl by the ordinaiy pres.s; the leaves arc pasted together. 

A copy is also in the Public Libraries at Gottwic and at Munich ; that in the latter 
wants the first leaf. M. Guichard does not appear, at the time of writing his 
notes, 1841, to have seen the Renouurd copy, M. Renouard not having obtained it 
until the year 1842, as shewn by the lx)okselIer's bill inserted in it. It also has a note 
of collation, in the autograph of ^I. Renouard, as follows : " Verification faite, cet 
exemplairc est de meme edition que celui qui cst a la Bibliotheque Royale, pai-eille- 
ment complet, clas.se sur la lettre G, p. 472, du Bulletin du Bibliophile, de 1841, 
article de M. Guichard." 

H. Same as that de.seril)ed by us at pp. 2.3-24. Our note of it, as also that of 
M. Guichard’s, are taken from the work of Heinecken, pp. 41.'5 — 418. 

'I’he only copy known of this edition is in the Royal Library at Hanover. It 
wants, as before .stated, the two leaves of preface. 

F. This is an edition hitherto undescribed by all bibliogi-apher-s. The twelve 
leaves of it that arc pre.served in the Imperial Library at Paris are verj' much spoiled 
by damp. From M. Guiehard’s de.scription we have no doubt of its being another 
edition verj- similar to the first alition. It corresponds in the arrangement of the 
l)ages, so far as they go ; but it is evident that the j)ages of text do not agree, but 
have been rccut, but not, as may be said, in facsimile. Independent of this, each 
page bears a signature, those in the text being capitals. The twelve pages of the 
copy described by M. Guichard are as follow : 
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Page 


Sio. 


Paok 


Sill. 


VIII. 

Test. 

D. 

*29 lines. 

XIV. 

Text. 

G. 

33 lines 

IX. 

Design IVt. 



XV. 

Design VII. 

k. 


X. 

Test. 

E. 

30 lines. 

XVI. 

Text. 

H. 

23 line.s 

XI, 

Design V. 

h. 


XVII. 

Design VUI. 

1. 


Xll. 

Text. 

F. 

30 lines. 

XVIII. 

Test. 

J. 

31 lines 

XIII. 

Design VI. 

y. 


XIX. 

Design IX. 

f. 



M. Guicharcl notes that in the inscription “ Inteiule thesauro” in the scroll in 
Design ix., in the edition described by him, the final e is oviUtcd; and that the 
design differs essentially from othci*s. M. Guichard docs not make any mention of 
the watermarks on the twelve leaves. 

O. is the same edition as D. 

M. Guichard di\’ides the edition he here describes under two heads. Nos. 1 and 2. 
No. 1, those copies printed on twenty-four leaves on one side; and No. 2, those printed 
on fourteen leaves on both sides. The copy first named by him, under No. 1, as 
being in the Impenal Library at Paris, is undoubtedly one of the editions marke<l by 
him luider D.; as is also, no doubt, the copy wliich fonnerly belonged to M. Smid, of 
Augsburg; the impressions of which are stated to have been taken off', by fi'ictiou, 
in a brown ink. M. Guichard conjectures one of the copies in the Public Library at 
Munich to be the same. 

The other copies of fourteen leaves, printed on both sides, as mentioned by M. 
Guichard, are similar to the Botfvdd and Spmeer copies. It is very probable that 
other coj)ies worked off' from the same series of wood-blocks may differ in the 
disj)Osition of the last pages of text and additional designs. M. Guichard states that 
the public libraries at Gotha, Mxmich, Wolfenbuttel, Zwickau, and Bamberg, have in 
each a copy of the same edition, but with two different designs, the same as mentioned 
by Heinecken, and quoted by us at page 24. 

From the preceding memoranda of the several editions, it is very evident that 
M. Guicliard ha<l not seen a C 0 ])y similar to that in the British Museum, comprising 
twenty-three engraved pages of one gathering of twelve leaves, printed on both sides, 
the recto of the tiret leaf being blank. 

In the collation of a few lines of the eflition under G, from each page of text, we 
obseiwe that M. Guichard, or the printei's, have made three slight eirors; we notice 
them not only for the puq)ose of future collation, but to shew how difficult it is, with 
the greatest care, to avoid typographical errors. The first is fid. in lieu of fi, p. 3, 
second line. The second, eni in lieu of ein, p. G, second line. The third, cid in lieu of 
CO, final syllable of isjnracd.” 

• The number of the lines includes the heading. 

t M. Guichard thinks that the signature in this plate has been obliterated by the damp. 
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PLATE LXIII. THE SECOND PAGE. 

{From a Coloured Copt/ in the Library of Earl Spexcer.) 


ENNDKRIST (THE LIFE OF ANTICHRIST) GERMANICE. 

Bix)ck-Book op Twenty -Six Leaves. — Small Folio. 

This work opens on the recto of the first leaf* with a page of prefatory text, 
commencing 

“ Dpe hfbt stri) an bon bnn CnnOkrigt gmomen unb greiogrn uS) bil burhem toif 
unb bon Vonn rr grboni soil torrben,” etc. 

Here beginnetli of Antichrist, taken and drawi out of many books, how and of whom 
he shall be boni, etc. 

On the reverse is a large wood cngraYing, bearing at top for its title, 

“ fotr SHtrt bcB CnnbUrists batter unb toirbrt umb spnn Itpltcbe bori)tcr,” etc. 

Here sitteth the father of Antichrist and woeth his own daughter in lasciviousness, 
who yieldcth to him and Ijecometh pregnant with Antichrist. After this follow 
twenty-five leaves, the first twenty having on the recto of each leaf two designs ; the 
remaining five only one design, the full size of the page. Tlio impressions have been 
taken oflP, by friction, in a light- colouredf ink or distemper. Tlie reverses of the 
pages are blank as usual. 

Subjoined is the order of the designs, with their descriptions briefly translated 
from the original German. 

Leaf 

I. Thirty -two lines of text, commencing as above, “ l^pe bfbt Sifb,” the rcvei-se 

having the design as previously noticed. 

II. Subject. Jacob predicts to his son what in future will happen. 

Lower Subject. The conception of Antichrist. In all the designs Antichrist 

is represented as attended by a demon. 

III. U'pper. Antichrist is bom at a city called Great Babylon, etc. 

Lower. Anticluist yields himself to uncleanness and the extraordinary lust 
of women at the city of Bethsayda, etc. 

Tliese two subjects are given in our facsimile, Plate xun. 

* Tins leaf is wanting in the Sjiencer copy. 

t Some of the impreasions jure in rather a darker ink than that in our facsimile, which is copied with all the 
imi>crfcction8 of the original, even to the injured part of the left side of the leaf. The leaves of the Spencer copy 
being inlaid, we arc unable to ascertain whether the impressions have been taken off in gatherings or on single sheets. 
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IV. Upper. Antichrist causes himself to l>e circumcised at Jenisalem and 

announces himself as the predicted Messias, etc. 

Lower. The Jews commence to rebuild the Temple of Solomon at Jeru- 
salem, etc. 

V. Upper. Antichrist has adepts, who teach him to make gold, the art of magic, 

and all sorts of evil. And this takes place at the city named Corosa}Tn. 
And this also stands w'rittcn in the Compendium Theologies. And our 
Lord curses the said city in the Gospel, and says thus, “Woe to thee 
Corosaym.” 

Lower. Here Antichrist goes from Capemaum to Jerusalem and announces 
himself there as holy. And hereof is also written in the book Compen- 
dium Theologicv. And our Lord also curses this city in the Gospel, and 
speaks thus, “ Woe to thee Cai>cmaum.” 

VI. Upper. Between the seci'et arrival of Antichrist and his public appearance, 

Elias and Enoch come do\vn from Paradise, and for three years preach 
against Auticlu’ist. And this also stands wi’itten in the Compendium, 
in book vn. chapter xi. 

Lower. Here the I’rophet Elias preaches against Antichrist the holy doctrine 
of Christianity. And he is clad in sackcloth in sign of his deep humility. 
And this says the Book of Virtue. 

VII. Upj)er. Here preacheth the other Prophet Enoch of Christianity. AjkI it is 

the warning against Antichrist’s wickeihiess. And he also is clad in 
sackcloth. This also stands wTitten in the Book of Virtue. 

Lower. Antichrist destroys the laws as much as he can when he shall dwell 
in the cities where our Lord dw'elt. And this also stands written in the 
Compendium Theologiw, in the viith book, at the xvtiith chapUa-. 

VIII. Upper. Here Antichrist beginneth to preach a new doctrine and a new law. 

And that is the first way he deceives the world with the eloquence he 
posse.sscs. And this also tells us the said Compendium, in the seventh 
chapter. 

Lower. Here beginneth Antichrist the second way with which he deceives 
the world. That is, with great signs (wonders). He raises the storm, and 
bids the sea rise and fall again. Tliis also is told in the work Compendium, 
in the seventh book, in the ninth chapter : and also in the Gloss upon 
the Apocalypse. 

IX. Upper. Antichri.st bids the withered tree to blossom and again to beconie 

withered. Also he alters the nature of the air. This also stands written 
in Com2)eiulio Theologies. 

Lower. Antichrist here ijerforms other miracles. He bids a giant rise out of 
an egg; and a citadel hang on a thread; and a stag spring from a stone. 
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Leaf 

X. Upper. Antichrist orders the Jews to be marked on their foreliead and on 

the right hand as a sign that they believe in him. This stands written in 
the Apocalypse of John in the seventh Compendium. 

Lower. Anticlirist sends forth his apostles to preach and announce that he, 
the true God and Messias, was come upon earth. And tliis is made 
known to all the world. 

XI. Upper. Here preacheth one of Antichrist’s aj)Ostles to the king of Egypt and 

all his land. As it stands ■written in the Gloss uix>n Daniel, “ That he 
at firet shall bring under him the three hereafter written kings.” 

Lower. Another of Antichrist’s apostles preacheth to the king of Libya and 
his jxjojile concerning his Gotl Messias, so that he believes as if He, the 
true Messias and tnie God, had come down ujwn earth. 

XII. Upper. Again, another of Antichrist’s apostles preaches to the King of yEthi- 

opia how the true Messias and Got! hath come uiwn earth, and that he 
should wholly believe in him. 

Lower. Yet another of Antichrist’s ajK)Stles preaches to the Queen of the 
Amazons, and the red Jews which Alexander the Great had shut up in 
the mountains of Caspia; and these Jew's come thence in the days of 
Antichrist, as St. Jerome describes. 

XIII. Up2)er. Yet another of Antichrist’s apostles preaches to the Christians how' 

the true God and Me.ssias hath come upon earth ; and thus his coming 
is announced to all Cluristianity, aud also to all Jew's and Heathens. 
Lower. Here beginneth the grand march of all the w'orld and all the kings 
towards Antichrist, in whom thej'^ are w'illing to believe. First the Red 
Jews revolt, and these do great harm to the world; and these Jew's are 
named Gog and Magog, and their ten tribes; and the Queen of the 
Amazons also adheres to Antichrist. 

XIV. Upper. The King of Egypt, the King of Lybia, and the King of .^Ethiopia, 

come w'ith much people to Antichrist, when to them he is announced and 
preached. 

Lower. Antichrist gives gold and silver to all tho.se who believe in him; and 
that is the third way he brings many to his side. This also stands in 
the Compendium Theologice. 

XV. Ujtper. Antichrist performs woudera and sorceries, and bids a column si)cak 

and give answ'ers to all who question it; and he does this by the art of 
magic. This also stands in the Compendium Theologian, in the seventh 
of Apocivlypse. 

Lower. The King of Egypt and the King of yEthiopia, and all those w'ho are 
in their countries, by command of Antichrist, are marked on their fore- 
head and right hand. 
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Upper. Tlie Kin" of Lybia is \im\illing to believe in Antichri.st, and bids 
him raise Ids father and mother from the dead. And this Antichrist does. 
And that is part of the fourth way in which he perverts the w'orld, 
namtdy, Avith gi-eat signs. And this stands in the Compendium Theologice, 
in book vii. chapter ix. 

Lo^eer. When the King of Lybia and his people are believers, Antichrist 
bade the king and all his jieople to be marked on the forehead and right 
hand. 

XVII. U2)per. The apostles of Antichrist bring to their master all sorts of people, 
priests, monks, latlies, lords, knights and squires, citizens, peasants and 
other churls, and all who will believe in him and his doctrine. 

Lower. Here are brought cajjtive before Antichrist all those who will not 
believe in him. 

XVIII. lJp>j)er. Antichrist condemns all those who believe not in him to be mar- 
tyred w'ith strange torture.s, such as had never been seen before; and 
that is the lii’st way of his perversion. Thereof is written in the Com- 
])endmin. 

Loiuer. These people hide themselves for fear of the tortures; but hunger 
dirves them forth again. No one wll let them bxiy unless they are 
marked with the sign of Antichrist. Then one brother denounces the 
other, and one sister another. This says the Gospel. 

XIX. IJjiper. Here sitteth Antichrist in his supreme majesty, and raiseth him- 

self above all gods, and above all that to God belongcth; and he abuses 
God. This stands in the Com2)cndkm, and in the Apocaljqjse. 

Lower. Antichrist commands the holy prophets Elias and Enoch to be put 
to death at Jcnisalcm; and there they lie for three days and a half un- 
buried. That no one shall dax’e buiy them, this stands in the AiK>cal}qise. 

XX. Upper. Teachers become then worthless, and preach no more. After this 

the holy prophets Elias and Enoch are awakened from the dead by the 
angels of God; and this is heard of by those who slew them. In the 
Conqiendixvm Theologice. 

Lower. Antichrist falls down as if he were deafl, and sleeps by the deceit of 
sorcery, so that all princes and noblas and the commonalty imagine him 
dead, and begin to lament and cry for their lord. 

XXL Upper. Antichrist rises on the third day, and says to the princes and 
nobles and the i^eojde, “ See, I am true God and Man,” and then they 
kneel down and adore him. 

Lower. Antichrist, by the art of the Devil and magic, makes fire from 
heaven descend upon his disciples. These hereuixtn boast, and say they 
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are better than the disciples of Our Lord Jesus Christ who received the 
Holy Ghost. 

(After this, the cuts to the end, five in number, occupy each the full page.) 

XXII. Antichrist calls together all princes, lords, Christians, heathens, Jews, and 
all others, who believe in him, and bids them come to the Mount of Olives 
and tells them he will ascend into heaven. 

XXIII. Antichrist bids the devils to cany him up, when our Lord strikes him with 
a word from his mouth, and pronounces the gloss upon the Apocah’pse, 
chapter xiii. : "Michael, strike him dead; I will no longer bear with the 
imjust.” In Compendium TheologiiB. 

XXIV. Then the devils convey Antichrist to bell, where his first reception is from 

the Devil’s council and prompters. 

XXV. When Antichrist is slain, his servants say, we have neither God nor Lord, 

and live in sin, and according to the lusts of the flesh Still twenty-five 
days are allowed them for penitence. That is also written in the Com- 
pendium Theologio}. 

XXVI. When Antichrist hath finished his life in all wickedness, and hath met with 

a bad end, then, at the command of God, shall arrive the holy prophets 
Elias and Enoch, and they preach the Christian belief in the lauds wherein 
Anticlirist hath reigned, and convert princes and lords and the people, 
that they all become Christians; and then there will be one belief, accord- 
ing as Scripture says, “ Erit unus pastor et unum ovile and therefore 
no one is safe against the coming of the Day of Judgment, when it shall 
be so feared that the peasant shall forget his plough and his cattle and his 
clothes, in the field, and fly home and be afraid, in the Day of Judgment 
uj)on the field. And Scripture tells us that our Lord will shoiten the 
day on account of his elect, lest perchance, through distress and fear, they 
tura again to the eril unbelief of the many. 


PLATE LXIV. THE NINTH LEAF. 

{From a Coloured Copy of the following TFbrh, also in the Possession of Luftl) Sfhsceb.) 

QUINDECIM SIGNA EXTREMI JUDICII DIEM Pll.^ICEDENTIA. GERMANICE. 

Block-Book of Eleven Leaves. — Small Folio. 

This, forming a continuation of the preceding work, may have been issued simul- 
taneously, the whole making one volume of thirty-seven leaves, or probably thirty- 
eight, one being blank. It comprises a series of fifteen wood-engravings, shewing 
“ how, and in what maimer and form, the fifteen signs precede the Day of Doom will 
hereinafter tell you. Through the great and unfathomable mercy, and the super- 
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abundant love which Almighty God bears to all men, he hath ordained and decreed 
that these hereinafter written fifteen signs are to take place before the Day of Judg- 
ment, according and as the teachers,” etc. Thus are the words at the beginning of 
the text in the Old High German language (the dialect of Saxony), occurring on the 
first page — 

“ SSiiz unO in toelirher Vottg unh form hie funftjehen jairhen feimm bor liem inngsten 

tag toil irf) hienadj sagen,” etc. 

This text, extending to thirty lines, inclosed by a border, is on the recto of the fn*st leaf. 
The seven* following leaves have, on the recto, each two designs, with a few expla- 
natory lines of text beneath them. The ninth leaf is occupied by one large design, as 
given in our facsimile. The last two leaves consist of two pages of text, the first 
commencing — 

“ sails toil puthfr sagnt unb sunberliri) bas purl) compenbium theoloie’’ {sic), etc. 

The second concluding — 

“ anb bif spbm psalmm bich in latpnn. saimen.” 

The followng enumeration of the engraved pages briefly describes the subject of 
the designs, being a literal translation of the text under each design. 

Leaf 

I. Thirty lines of text on the recto. 

II. V'pjter Subject. DaS erSt jaicben ist, That the sea shall rise forty ells above 

all mountains, and appear to stand up like a wall. 

This, the first sign, is represented by the mountains being lower than the 
sea-wall, with two men pointing to this miracle. 

Lower Subject. ^>as anbfr jaicbm, etc. That the sea shall sink again so deep 
as to be visible to no one, and the earth shall become withered. 

This second sign in the cut is shewn by two men conversing, whilst a 
third is kneeling, looking into the gulph where the sea has disappeared. 

III. Upper. Das brft jettbm, etc. That the inhabitants of the deep, and tho wonders 

of the sea, ciy out, and look up piteously towards heaven ; but their cries 
and looks are obsen-^ed by no one but God alone. 

To mai'k this the third sign, two men are apparently in conversation, 
whilst a mermaid, a merman, and two sea-monsters, are approaching the 
shore, raising their cries to heaven. 

Lower. Das birb jetfbcu, etc. That the sea and all other waters, great and 
small, shall bum with fire. 

Flames on the water, with three men on the bank in conversation, are 
meant to pourtray this fourth sign. 

• In describing the .^jencer copy, wanting the last leaf of Xc.xt (liibliolheca Spcnceriana, vol. i. p. xxx). 
Dr. Dibdin erroneously states that six leaves contain two subject* on each, and that two have only one. .\ccord- 
ingly he describes only fourteen designs instead of fifteen, having omitted the note of the fourteenth sign, 
describing the fificenth in lieu thereof. 
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IV. Upper. 2)as funfl jridjen, etc. That all trees and jilants sweat blood, and all 

birds assemble together on the fields, and drink and cat not when they fear 
the coming of the upright judge, as it stands thereof written. 

Two men in conversation, with five species of birds, are intended to con- 
vey the meaning of this fifth sign. 

Lower. 2!)as serfist Jfirhen, etc. There .shall arise a great, univensal earthquake, 
against which neither men nor beasts can stand ; all must fall down. 

Two men and three beast-s, stretched on the ground, illustrate this sixth 
sign. 

V. Upper. Das sAmt jcirl;cn, etc. .Ml buildings and trees will fall down when 

the stonn strikes throughout the whole world, from the rising of the sun 
until sunset. 

Two men standing with their hands raised in prayer, and falling house.s, 
one struck by lightning, which is also coming from the clouds, depict this 
seventh sign. 

Lower. DaS arijt jfldjfn, etc. That all stones shall fly up into the air, and strike 
together so as to break into pieces. Therefrom a great noise. Yet no one 
knows it but God alone, and people fly unto holes and hide themselves. 

Two men partially sheltered by caves, with the legs of a third person pro- 
truding from another, and a fawn running for safety, whilst stones are flying 
in the air, denote the eighth sign. 

\'I. Upper. Das ncunt jcidjni, etc. The peoide shall return from the mountains and 
caves, and go about as if they were senseless, and shall be unwilling to speak 
one to the other; and the wild beasts shall become so tame as to aj)proach 
mankind. 

Three men with their heads turned iliflferent ways, having a stag, a lion, 
and a j)orcupine for companions, represent this ninth sign. 

Lower. DaS Jfhfnt jftrljfn, etc. That all graves shall open of themselves from 
the rising of the sun until the going down of the sun, and the dead .shall 
arise from the gi-ave.s, so that the living see them. 

Two men turning away from two skeletons risen, whiLst a third is rising 
from the grave, clearl}- mark this tenth sign. 

VII. U2jpcr. Das rilfl jnchtlt, etc. That the stars shall fall from heaven, and give 
forth flames of fire, by which they purify themselves. And again it w^ill 
become white and clear, and people shall cry out in great fright, and run 
away, and neither eat nor drink. 

Seventeen falling stars, with flames proceeiling fiom each, and two men 
running away to the rigid, repre.sent the eleventh sign. 

Lower. Das jluclft jcirfifn, etc. The living men die that they may rise with 
the other dead. Also all birds and all beasts die with them. 
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A dead man and a dying man, with three dead beasts, are emblematic 
of the twelfth sign. 

VIII. rjipor. S)aS Drepjfbmli jnthfn, etc. That the firmament of heaven and all the 

earth are birnit, intermingled one with the other. 

The heaven in flames, and the earth giving forth fire, represent this thir- 
teenth sign. 

Lou'cr. Oas birt?fl)cnll jnrhm, etc. That the whole eaiiih, with all mountains 
and hills, shall be thrown do\\"n, and be made straight and plain. 

This fourteenth sign is quaintly and symbolically represented by leaving 
a blank .yntce where the woodcut ought to be. 

IX. Das ftinftjebfnh imh Irtjt }ti^m,etc. That heaven and earth shall be renewed, 

and all mankind shall rise together, at the sound of the trumpets which are 
blowing. 

Two angels, each blowing a trumpet, with the blessed (three males and 
a female) rising from their graves; a chapel in flames, wherein two pei’sons 
at the porch, and a skeleton at a back window, and a monk lying on his 
face, in a grave, in the forcgroiind, denote the fifteenth and last sign that 
shall precede the Day of J udgment. 

Tliis we have given in facsimile, pi. lxiv., and Ixjing coloured, it conveys 
a very correct I'epresentation of the jieculiarly nide manner in which 
many of the copies of the early Block-Books are decorated. 

X. l*aye of text. 

XI. Paye of text. 

In describing the two works, Heinecken (pp. 384, etc.) has evidently considered 
them to have formed one pviblication, and also that the designs are engraved in a 
superior manner to those in the Vantica Canticorwn. " Les figures,” (he states) 
“ quoique toujours d’lm gout gothitiue, sou cependant dessinecs avec plus d’intelli- 
gence, aus.si la gravure n’est-elle j)as si gi-ossierc (jue celle dcs cantiqxies.” This 
point we are content to leave to the judgment of our readers, at the same time 
observing, that they appear to be the work of the ordinaiy cardmakcr. As regards 
their having been published at the same time, and as one work, such may have been 
the case; and, the fact of our describing them as scquirate works does not affect the 
question. 

Though not at all inclined to coincide with the opinion of Dr. Dibdin that the 
two works were is.sued so early as “circa 14.30,” yet we consider them to have 
preceded by many yeara the edition mentioned by Heinecken (pp. 391-2) in the 
Public Libraiy at Gotha, as thus communicated to him by M. Le Conseiller Schlaegcr. 
“ L’E.xemplaire qu’on voit dans la liihliotlmiue de Gotha sert encore de temoignage, 
que nos peintres de cartes out contimn^, long toms apres I’inveution de la typographie, 
de publier des ouvrages graves enti6rcinent en tables do bois. Cette edition de 
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VEntkmt, gravee par un autre artiste, contient les m^mes repr<^sentations que la 
premiere, except^ le sujet ; oh le jihre de 1’ Antichrist recherche sa fiUe en mariage, 
que le nouvel editeur a orais. Le livre commence pareillement : ij)ie hfbt Stth an 
non hen CnthriSt genommen, etc., et k la fin de co texte I’dditeur dit : “ ®er rung= 
hannij priffinaler hat has pud) ju nurmbergo ff le Junghannst ])eintre de 

cartes a ce Here a Nuremberg, sans avoir ajoutd, s'il a dessin^, ou grav^, ou seidement 
imprim^ cet ouvrage. Cependaut il est imprimd, comme le prdc^dent, sur un cot^ 
du papier par le frotton, contenant 19 feuilles, qui ne sont qu’un seul cahier, tene- 
ment, que la premihre image a etd imprimde avec la 38'”'', ensuite la 37'"' avec la 
seconde, etc. L'ordre des planches diflfhre aussi de la premihre ddition, et pour que 
le relieur ne se trompe pas dans rarrangement, on trouve sur la marge de chaque 
feuille une lettre de I’alphabet, qu'on voit cejjendant k peine quaud le livre est relid. 
Dans I'exemplaire dont je parle, quelques images sont enlumindes, mais pas toutes.” 
With the Spencer copy of the Enndkrist is bound up an imp)erfect copy (com- 
piising twelve leaves) of another and later edition, the description being in moveable 
type and printed on both sides. The subjects are the same, but occasionally 
diiferently designed. It is probably the same edition as that noticed by Heinecken, 
p. 393, a copy of which he met with at Frankfort. 

In this later edition the designs are all reversed, and as the volume is <[uite of 
as rare occurrence as the Block-Book, we give the annexed facsimile in wood of the 
design of the same subject, together with its descriptive text, as occurs in the upper 
part of our Plate lxiii. 

Der Wirt gfboftf m «ner gtofs blbiiome 

Uiib cr xciiTt alkr vittugencw vol ♦ Ocr tiifel tut 

allce |m i?«rmugen oar ju*1Diid oaa teepft bas bueb/ws Oa 
CompenOram Cl>eologie*moemfibcno<n CaptteU 
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FII-TH EDITION. 


PIATE LXV. THE FIRST PAGE. 

(From a Coloured Copy lately in the Library at Stowk House, Buckinohamkhirk. 


Bi.ock-Book of Forty-eight Leaves, or Engraved Pages. — Small Folio. 

The pages in this edition are divided into four gatherings of six sheets or twelve 
leaves, with a single alphabet in capitals, as signatures (seo Plate vii., vol. i.), where 
they are given in facsimile, full size, those in the Table below being reduced. The 
impressions have been taken oft* by friction, and the ink in most copies is almost black. 

The following Table shews the order of taking off the impressions, and gives the 
text of the first few words of one of the compartments of each engraved page, with 
the contractions. 


FIRST GATHERING. 


SUBJECT. 

PAQK. 

SIO. 

iVBJErr. 

fAOC. 


Conusi nb rdolis 

1 


Quartus augl’a 

12 

Trahnmus lohitnc 

2 

B 

Primus angclus 

11 


Per has \-ii. eccas 

8 

e( 

Apcio septimi sigilli 

10 


Per vii. laropades 

4 


vidi qiiatuor angelus 

9 

G 

Sanctus lolieis flebnt 

6 


Aptio qiiti sigilh 

8 


Apcio pniui sigiili 

6 

x> 

Apcio teren sigilli 

7 

SECOND GATHERING. 

O' 

Aligelux abadon 

13 


P liauc bestinm 

24 


£t Icuauit angclus 

14 


Iratus cst draco 

23 

Caude equoru 

15 


draco est dvabolus 

22 


Et laccbut corpA 

16 


date sunt 

21 

X 

hic sedit antups 

17 

$ 

Nuc facta est 

20 


P scptimu anglih 

18 


Et ecce draco 

19 

THIRD GATHERING. 


£t vidi alia licatiu 

25 


Et vcit vnus 

36 


Et fncict oiiia 

26 

Et scptimu^ angl's 

35 

O 

Et vidi altcrum 

27 

Et sextus angclus 

34 


Et angelus accutua 

28 


Et qrtus agis 

33 

PR 

Et vidiet ccce 

29 


Et secundus angclus 

82 


Et vidi iihud 

30 


Et vidi post 

31 

FOURTH GATHERING. 

or 

Et |>ost hcc uidi 

37 


Bcatus lohe's 

48 

11 

Et vox dc throno 

38 

1 

Stultus hui^ miidi 

47 

Et dixit michi 

39 


Et dixit roichi 

46 


Et vidi viiu angein 

•U) 

> 

Et oudit michi 

45 


Et appbensa c beatia 

41 


‘ Et ego lohe's 

44 


Et vidi sedes 

42 

% 

Et dyabolus qui 

43 
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This edition is placed by Heiuecken, p. 334, etc., as the first etlition, though he has 
assigned no rejison whatever for so considering it, merely observing that he differed 
fi-oui Maittai)‘e and many others as to the book itself preceding the Bihlia Panperum, 
an opinion ixjrfectly correct, if he gi-ounded it upon the design of this edition, of 
which he states, j>. 348, “ Lc dessin et la gravGre sont bien infonne, on ne i^eut pas 
en disconvenir. Maittaire et plusieui’s autres croient par cette raison, que c’etoit le 
premier ouvrage qui eftt imsse sous le rouleau, ix)ur en faire un livre. Mais la 
grossierebi de la taille, je le re])o'te, ni meme celle des caracteres, n’est rien moins 
(pi'une preuve sQre de ranciennete. Aussi ne pcut-on rien prouver ]>ar les ouvTages 
relies dans un nienie volimie ; il s’ensuit seulemeut, que ces pieces se debitoient 
ensemble chez un meme enlumincur, et que pcut-etre un meme earlier les avoit 
impriimies. L'artiste, qui on a fait le dessin, et lc giavcur en bois, peuvent etre 
toujours des personnes ditierentes. C’est t\ cause do cette difference dans le dessin, 
oil legiie jilus de naivete et d'expression, ([ue jc place I’Aiiocalypse aprfes la Bible 
des Pauvres.” 

By the above extract it is very evident Heinecken selected as the first editions 
of the several Block-Books those which appeared to him to be the most coarsely 
executed, both as regards the design and eng-aving ; in the same way as Meerman, 
Anskedy, and De Koning, argiing fi-om the more un.skilled appearance of the 
working of the text and biul impressions of the desigis of the second Dutch edition 
of the Speculum, considered that cxlition to have jireceded the other three. We, on 
the contrar}^ have in all instances ventured to place, as the firat editions, tho.se 
which, in our humble opinion, are the most commendable as works of art, apart from 
all other circumstances in favour of their priority. 

How far the facsimile given by Heinecken (cut D) conveys a correct idea of the 
work, wo must leave our readei*s to determine on comparing it with ours. The wdiole 
series of engraved page.s differs altogether in desigi from any of the jireceding ei^litions, 
and aiipeare to have been the entire work of the Fonnschmider or Kartenvutcher, and 
little superior to the style in wdiich the greater part of the wood engravings illustrating 
the books printed in Geniiany tow'ards the close of the fifteenth centuiy are executed. 

Few' copies of any of the etlitions of this work are in so perfect a state as to 
enable us to decide ujKin the mode and order adojited in taking oft' the impressions 
from the blocks. The sheets, in most of the cojiies we have seen, have been divided, 
mounted, placed on guards, pasted together, or bound up without any regard to the 
order in which they were originally published. 

The Stowe copy of this edition, however, happened, most fortunately for our 
reseai-chcs in these interesting t}qx)graphical minutiie, to be in a most perfect and 
original state: at once elucidating a point upon which Heinecken appears to have 
been mistaken. The copy in question had been rebound; and as, in so doing, the 
binder had misplaced four of the pages, we did not hesitate to take the work out of 
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its rebinding, and replace the pages in their con’eet order: tlie j)ages then, as it were 
mechanically, of themselves fonning foiu* gatherings of six sheets or twelve leaves, 
instead of three gatherings of four sheets or eight leaves, as stsited by Heineeken*'. 

Not having seen in an unbound or perfect state a copy of the edition we consider 
to be the first of the work, we cannot, as that edition has no letters by way of signatures, 
coiTectly decide in what order the impressions taken off from the blocks were intended 
to be an-anged. The pages in the editions with a double alphabet, placed by us as 
the second and third, were taken oflF on one side of the sheet, so that, when folded, 
they faced each other. By this process they could bo pasted together, as is mostly 
the case in cojjics of the various Block- Books; and thus they formed a book of 
engi-avings without any blank pages intervening. In the edition placed by us as the 
fourth, the impressions were taken oft' so as to fonn three gatherings of eight sheets or 
sixteen leaves, and were also printed on one side of the paper. From these facts we 
cannot but come to tlie conclusion that each engraving fonned a separate block, 
unless, indeed, page 1 and page 16 were engraved on the same block, and so on in 
the order of tlie sheets, a circumstance not vciy probable. 

The plan, however, adopted in taking off the impressions in this the fifth edition 
is altogether different from that in the earlier editions of the work. This edition is, 
as before stated, divided into four gatherings of twelve leaves each. The first and 
twelfth designs are printed on the same sheet, in such a manner that, when the sheet 
is folded, each impression is on the reverse of the leaf, thus shewing the irnjjossibiUty 
of the two engravings having been obtained from one and the same block, if taken 
oft’ at the same time: nor was it practicable, without dividing the sheets, to paste the 
blank pages together. This arrangement of the pages appears to have been adopted 
in order that a blank page might face each design, whereon the possessor of the 
volume might WTite descriptions of the design. Several copies shew this to have 
been done almost contemporaneously with the publication of the work. For instance, 
the copy of this e<lition in the Imperial Library at Paris is so illustrated; as are also 
the British Museum and Bodleian copies of the fourth edition. 

It now only remains for us to notice the several copies of this edition which, a.s 
far as we are aware, exist in this country. That from which our facsimile is taken 
was formerly in the collection of books formed by the Cardinal de Brienne, and pro- 
duced, at the sale of that library, 3.30 francs. It afterwards became the property of 
the Duke of Buckingham, and was sold at the dispersion of the celebrated Stowe 
collection, in Wellington-street, January^ 1849, for £91, when it passed into the library 
of John Dunn Gardner*, Esq.; at the sale of whose collection of rare books, in 1854, 
the volume w*as secured for the British Museum for the sum of £160. It may probably 

* “ Mai.s ici Ics huit premieres feuilles s’cncartonncnt Ics uncs dans Ics autres, ct forment, reunies ensemble, 
le premier cahier, le quel est suivi do deux autres parcils, chacun dc huit Icuillcs.” — Hctnecken, p. J48. 
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be considered as the finest copy in existence, notwitlistandin" the engravings Imve 
all been coloured. 

A a)iiy was, some few years since, in the possession of Mr. Barclay; but whence 
it was obtained we know not. We much regret that our repeated ai)i)lications to 
inspect that volume have proved unsuccessful. 

A coloured copy, with the impressions taken off in black ink, was brought into 
this country in 1853, and was purchased by the Curators of the Bodleian Library. 
The impre.ssions apjiear to have been taken off from the blocks when in a ver}f perfect 
.state, the borders exhibiting scarcely any breakages. The sheets, however, have been 
unfortunately divided, and the pages cut close to the engraving, the u'hole presenting 
the appearance rather of a series of engravings than of an ordinary lxK)k. 

The Merly copy sold for £42; the Verdussen copy for 240 fiorins. 
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PLATE LXV. THE SECOND PAGE. 

{From iJie original IVood-btock in (he possession of Lord Sdexcrr.) 

At p. 15, note, in the present volume, we expressed our regret at not liaving 
been permitted the opportunity of pre.senting to our readers an impression fi-om the 
above-mentioned original wood-block of one of the editions of the Ajm-dlypae. We 
are much gratified in being now enabled to do so, and at tlie same time of 
recording another instance of the confiding manner in which, through the kind 
recommendation of the late Mr. Appleyard, Lord Spencer acceded to our reqxiest; 
a reque.st we again urgetl in consc(|ueuce of finding that the block was one of a 
series not described by Heinecken or any bibliographer. The block bears evidence, 
in the many breakages, of having been much used. 

We are at a loss to account for the unsatisfactory manner in which the autlior of 
the liihliotheca Spenceria7ia introduced the impression from the block to the notice 
of his readers. He could not have taken the trouble of ever looking at it with the 
view of ascertaining whether it was of a known edition. Ho seems to have 
regarded it solely as an opjjortunity of adding another engraved illustration to his 
work, merely noticing that the block was presented to Lord Spencer by the late 
Mr. Astle*. 

With the exception of the edition placed by us as the first of the work, the 
]>agC3 in all the others bear signatures. It is to be observed also, that, in tlie 
engraved page given, a space is left between the designs, whereas in all the other 
editions we have seen, a single line divides them. Very different also is the style of 
the engimfing. It more resembles that of the fouiTh edition tlmn any other. The 
formation of the letters in the inscriixtions, though a little thinner, is very much the 
same; and its character is very like to that in the inscrijxtions of plate Lxviii. from 
an unknown edition of the Biblia Pauper um, of particularly coai*se design, and 
of evidently late execution. 

At p. 49 we have stated that the Stowe copy of the fifth edition of the Ajwra- 
lypste is now in the Britisli Museum. Such is not the case, though at the period of 
its sale, in 1854, we were led to believe that Mr. Boone had purchased it for tl»e 
National Library. 

At the sale of what was stated to be the library of “ J. B. Chevalier dc Bearzi,” 
sold in Paris in 1855, there appeared a coloured copy of an edition of the Apor.a- 

• From a note at the close of some manuscript memoranda accompanying the block, we learn that it “ wa* 
formerly the property of Mr. Joseph Ames ; afterwards of Sir Peter Thompson, Knight, from whom it came l/> 
his nephew. Major Thomp.son, of the Surrey militia, who presented it to Mr. A. (.■Vstlc) about twenty-five years 
ago, Feb. 17, 1799.” It is noticed by Mr. Astle in his work on the Origin and Progress of Writing, pp. 
Slti-217, notes. 
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fi/pse (No. 1577 in the sale catalogue), to the descrij»tion of which was noted, 
“ I/eineckm ne cite jxis cette edition, ijui est la pine ancienne de tone.’’ It was 
purchased for M. Pioche, a banker at Paris, for 6,000 francs! Through the kindness 
of that gentleman we ai-e in posse.s.sion of pencil tracings of the first and last pages 
of the copy* which -we believe to be the edition particularly noticed by us at 
pp. 24-5 of our fii-st volume. It is that which Heinecken named " V Mition de 

Oolwic,” an edition which he aj>iiears to have thought might have preceded all the 
otliei’s, though he had previously looked upon that which we place as the /i/th, as 
l)cing “ la plus ancienne el veritahlcment la premihd’-\. The edition appears to us to 
have been designed from that jilaced by us as the fi/th edition, and, accordingly, w’e 
ventiu'e to place it as the sixth of the woi-k. We further observe, that, in the now 
Pioche cojry, the two words after “exjilorantes,” in the inscription to the lower 
division of the first page, ai’e omitted; conscfiuently, if such omissions are of 
frequent occun'ence in the other inscriptions throughout the edition, they will tend 
to strengthen our o]>inion iir respect to its having been of a subsequent period. 
Judging from our tracings, the execution of the designs and the in.scriptions bear a 
very close i-esemblance to the ini])re.ssion fi-om the wood-block iir the possession of 
Loiil Spencer. 

We much regi*et that we are unalJe to give a fivc-simile fi'om the edition quoted. 
Tlie tracings we have receivetl from the Pioche oojry are not sufficiently accurate in 
all their minutiae for that purpose. We had relictl on recei%’ing a correct fac-simile 
of the fii*st p.agc from the copy in the collection of M. Weigel; but in this w'e have 
been disiipj)ointed, owing to the business avocations of that gentlemen, as he 
informs us, preventing his attending to such mattci's, and his inability to find a fit 
artist to execute it. See the letter of M. Weigel at the close of our obscrv'ations 
in oui' first volume upon his uniejue relic of an edition of the Ilistoria Cruris. 

• Wc Ic.irn that the volume when solil wax tlie property of M. Tross, a bookseller at Paris, who obtained it 
from M. T. O. Weigel of Leipsic, it being a duplicate copy from his very extraordinary and extensive xylo- 
grapliical collections. 

+ On reference to our enumeration (vol. i. p. 25) of the pages of that edition (taken from the work of 
Heinecken, pp. SG9-70), it is seen that page 4G is marked as having two letters, 7..z., as signatures. In the 
tracing of the last, the 48th page, lately forwarded to us, wc find the same letters, consequently there must 
bo some mistake on the part of Heinecken, or the edition is not the same. 
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PLATES LXVI. AND LXVII. THE FIRST AXD LAST PAGES. 

(Frvm un uncvlourcd Copy from the Lihrartj of the late I.ka 'WTt.sos*, of Norwood, Surrey, Eso., 

now in the Collection of Lord \’krnon.) 


Bi.ock-Book of Fouty Leaves oh Engraved Pages. — Small Folio. 

As in the other editions of this work, the impressions have been taken off by 
friction, in pairs, or single shectsf, on one side only, so that when folded the designs 
face each other, leaving the recto of the one, and the reverse of the other, blank ; 
thus enabling the blank pages, as in the case of the Block-Books generally, to be 
pasted together. 

Our facsimile of the first page of this edition was taken some years ago, when the 
volume was in the possession of Mr. Leti Wilson. From the memoranda we then 
made of the variations in the design of some of the pages of the other editions, we 
lielievcd the edition to correspond with that in the Bodleian Librar)', placed by us 
as the sixth edition of the work (see Vol. i. p. 64). Being desirous of ascertaining 
the coiTectness of our opinion, wo obtained, through the kindness of Mr. Bot>ne of 
Bond-street, the loan of the copy from the Library of Lord Vernon (to whom Mr. 
Pickering had sold it), in order that the two volumes might be compared. The result 
of this examination shewed that we were wrong in considering the two editions as the 
same. 

The greater portion of the engraved pages in the Wilson copy ai'e dose but 
coarse copies of those in the Bodleian copyj, though exhibiting some slight differences, 
of which the following are the most prominent, and may serve for futiure reference: — 

* On the decease of Mr. Wilson the volume was sold by the family to Mr. Pickering, previous to which it 
was entrusted to my care for the purpose of having the facsimile of the frft page taken. -At that time the pages 
were nil mounted on thick paper ; but they have since been cut close, inlaid, and bound up in morocco. In doing 
this, the binder has pressed nil the leaves ; and the result has been, that the usual marks caused by the friction 
at the backs of the paces have been obliterated. The facsimile of the last page has been made idler the volume 
became the property of Lord Vernon. 

t Not having seen a copy in an unbound state, we must presume that such was the arrangement of the 
leaves, as no other edition of the Biblia Pauperum, printed in gatherings, has yet been found. 

^ In order to satisfy myself on this point, I forwarded the copy to the Bodleian Library, when, nAcr a care- 
ful examination, page by page, the Rev. Dr. Bandincl, on returning the volume, informed me, “ it is not certainly 
from the tame blocks as ours, but decidedly copied from ours.” S. Lciyh S- 
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3. Under-part of canopy, in centre subject, is solid, as also some of the 
ground or pavement; also the solus of the shoes of Gideon, on the 
left. All the portions of descriptive text are enclosed by lines, (sec fac- 
simile). 

II. b. The horns of the cow on the left are solid. The texts are also within lines. 

III. t. Parts of the back -ground in each sul»Ject are solid. The text of the upper 

compartment only is within lines. 

IV. b. Parts of the back-ground on right and left side are solid. The upper text 

also is within lines, after which the texts in the upper parts of all the 

pages are, as in the previous editions, uninclosed at lower part. 

XIII. n. Left tree in right centre subject of different form, more like the foliage of 
a cabbage than a tree. 

XXXII. in. One of the two trees and the mountain, in the back-gi’ound of the left 
centre design, are omitted. Some buildings in the back-gi-ound of the 
right centre design, and the three trees, are differently fflaeed. 

On minutely comparing every jxirtion of the various designs, we have no doubt 
that many other differences would be discovered: differences, however, that do not 
alter our opinion that this edition is a dose co}}y, though not, in the fullest meaning 
of the term, a facsimile, of the e<lition in the Bodleian Library, a.s stated vol. i. p. 65. 

If this had been the only edition of the liihlia Pauperum, we should have at 
once agreed with Heinecken as to the work itself being the production of a very infe- 
rior artist. We are, however, unable to trace in this edition any similarity of its 
design to the school of Martin Schoen (Schongauer), whose numerous and beautiful 
engmvings on copper place him among the earliest and most eminent engravers of 
Germany. On the above points, Heinecken (p. 305) obsciwcs: “Quand on examine le 
dessin de ces figures avec des yeux connoisseurs, on decouvre, (]u’il regne ce goflt 
lourd et gothiipie des jiremiers dessinateurs et peintres Allemands, do Tecolc destjuels 
est sorti Martin ^choen.” 

In forming a correct opinion of the merit of the designs in the early editions of 
the Block-Books, it is absolutely requisite that we .should fall back upon the impres- 
sions from the blocks at their fii“st issue. Our obseiwations at p. 21 re.sj)ecting the 
imjirc.ssions of the llenouard and British Mnsexim copies of the Ars Morierali, parti- 
cularly exemplify this point; as do also our remarks on the designs of t\vi Speculinn, 
vol. i. ]). 177. It would be presumptuous in us to suppo.se that our hypothesis in 
resi>ect to the order of the publication of the several editions we have enumerated in 
our precetling volume (p. 63), will be received as correct; more particularly when 
there must always be much diversity of opinion in respect to works of art, inde- 
pendent of the great difficulty of coming to any certain conclusion by comparing the 
editions. We have stated our reasons for considering the Inylis copy of the Bihlm 
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I\m 2 >eruin as an impression fi’oin the first engraved series of designs, grounding that 
opinion (vol. i. p. 61) not merely upon the general delicacy of the design and the 
more perfect appearance of the engraving, but also upon the fact, that the whole series 
of those designs is of an uniform character, as well as on the circumstance of the 
second edition being made up of impressions taken from the same blocks when more 
W'orn, and from other bloeks probably recut from the same designs. 

The edition under present consideration is that placed by Hcineckcn as the first 
of the five editions of the work which he enumerates, though at the same time, in so 
de.siguating it, he observes (p. 300): “II faut bien, qu’une de ces editions ait ete la 
preniifere. Cependant ni moi, ni pcrsonne, ne pouri’si dire avec certitude hu]uelle le 
fftt. Si je les range I’une aprfcs I’autre, c’est j)our eu fair voir la difierence, et je con- 
fesse bonnement, cpie je no connois pas ni I’original ni repotpie de toutes les cinq.” 

AVe do not hesitate to pronounce this edition to be the last of those of similar 
design which we have as yet met with. Our facsimiles of the other editions have 
been executed with the gi’catest care, and we therefore leave our readers to form 
their own opinion as to their originality of design and merit as engi'avings. 

In our facsimile of the last page (plate lxvii) from this edition, it will be seen that 
there arc defects in the upper part of the right hand border, and also a slight break- 
age of the border dividing the centre and lower designs. Now, in the cngi’aving 
given by Heinccken as a facsimile (p. 293, ])1. 6), the same breakages, though more 
slight, occur ; thus proving that the impression in the coi)y from which he obtained 
his facsimile was fi-om the sawe series of wood blocks as were used for the impres- 
sions of the copy described by us. 

There is one circumstance, however, which we must not omit to notice ; namely, 
a difference exists in the measurement of the two pages of our facsimiles and of that 
given by Heinecken. Those given by us are nearly a quarter of an inch wider and 
one-third of an inch longer than his. We are positive as to the correctness of our 
fascimiles as regards their dimensions. The plan we adopted to ascertain the exact 
corres^wndence in all respects of the copy with the original was by having, before the 
impressions were worked from the stone, one taken off on tracing paper, and then 
placing it over the original, and seeing that it coincided in every part. It is, however, 
certainly true, that in some cases, owing to the paper having been wetted previously to 
printing, the impressions have been found to have shrunk a little, as particularly 
noticed by us in Vol. i. p.49, in respect to our facsimiles of the Inglis copy of the Biblia 
Paujicrum when compared with the originals in the Gaignat copy in the British 
Museum. 

Having stated that the mea.surement of the two pages we have given from this 
work corresponds exactly with the original, while a few othei’s of our facsimiles* are 

* The trifling differences that may be found, occur only in those facsimiles which were made ninny years 
ago, when u work of such extent as the present was not contemplated. 
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somewhat contracted, we here mention, that, not being able on first noticing the 
fact to account for these differences, we addressed a note to our present lithographic 
printer, wliose reply, as follows, fully explains the cause. 

“ I.ondon, July 20th, 1852. 

“ Sir, — With respect to the shrinking of the pajicr uixjii which the facsimiles 
from the Block-Books, etc., are printed, I can account for it by the (htmping, which 
causes the sheet to expand, in which .state it receives the impression; and in the 
subsequent process of drying the shrinking takes place. 

“All this, however, is obviated by the plan m'c now adopt, of printing uixin dry 
pa]>er, as exemjilificd in the proofs just handed to you. 

“ I remain. Sir, yours obedientlv, 

”“C. G. M.u)elev.” 

After the above information, we took jiarticular care to have all the impressions 
of our facsimiles worked ofl' on dry paper. 


PL.VIE LXVIII. 

THE NINTH PAGE OF THE IHULIA PAUPERU.M. 
( I’Tom a Wuml-cngnmng in our l‘ot$t*sion.) 


Among our collections, formed with the view of illustrating the v'arious editions of 
the Block-Books, we have an imprassion of a wood engiaving of the ninth page of 
the Jiiblia Pauperum, of which our plate is an exact facsimile. 

We are unable to discov'er of what edition it is. The engraving in our 
])ossession is evidently intended to represent some original. All we can state is, 
that if an edition does exist, engraved throughout in the same style as that from 
which our facsimile is taken, it must present the most grotesiiue series of wooil 
engravings on this subject that could well be designed. It may have been engraved 
as an illustration for some work on the Block-Books ; if so, it is as ridiculous as the 
engraving from the liiblia Pauperum given as a “facsimile” in the Pricy cltgjoidia of 
Literary and Tyjiographical Anecdotes, p. 94, by C. II. Timpcrlcy, sincccxuii. 
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PLATE LXIX. THE FIRST PAGE. 

{From an uncolourcd Copy in the Library of the Convent at Woi.EKNiifTTEI.*.) 


Block-Book of Fiftt Leaves or Engraved Pages. — Small Folia. 

Of this edition we are unable to do more than to give a facsimile of the facsimile 
given by Heincckcn, which appears to have been executed with greater care than 
most of those to be found in his work. His facsimile, however, is printed in black ink, 
while ours is in brown, which vnll more resemble the original, as Hcineckcn states it 
to be so printed. 

To pronounce this edition to be the work of a totally different school and of 
a different character from those which we have assigned to Holland or the Low 
Countries, would, without a facsimile, have been very unsatisfactory. That such, 
however, is the case, no one Arill doubt ; and we very much suspect, that, if we could 
obtain the watermarks of the paper used for the copy of the woi’k, they would also 
be found to be of a different character from those used in the paper of the editions 
a.ssigned to Holland. 

Mr. Ottley, like ourselves, could only form an opinion as to this edition from the 
facsimile given by Heinecken. It differs not only in the number of engraved pages, 
which is increasetl to fifty, but also in the composition of the subjects, which Mr. 
Ottley considers "were designed by an artist of a veiy different and inferior school; 
and are in a style not very unlike the more Gothic productions of Israel Van Meek. 
They arc engraved, however, wnth great neatness of execution, and the characters in 
the inscriptions are better formed, and cut "with more precision than those of former 
editions ; and I should judge this edition to be considerably more recent”! . 

Heinecken aiTangcs it as the fifth edition of the work, with the annexed observ- 
ation, p. 309 : “ Cette Edition est sffrement d’un autre dessinateur et graveur, 
executee avec plus de finesse, mais imprimde comme les pr^cedentes, la manifere 
des cartes a jouer, tellement, qu'on s'apercjoit de I'impression au dos, qui est blanc. 
L'cncre, qui est pale, ressemble h. la detempre, et chaque feuille fait son cahier.” 

* Heinecken states this to be the only copy of this edition he had seen : “ Elle doit fitre bicn rare, pareeque 
jc n’en ai pit decouvrir jusqu’A pnisent aucun autre.” — p. 316. 

t Origin of Engraving, vol. i. p. 131. 
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To this Heinecken adds in a note, “ L’auginentation des feuilles dans les lin’es 
d’images, si tot qu’elles sont ajoutees ii la fin, denote sfirenient une edition iwsterieure. 
Mais, si I’augmentation fait partie du sujet menie, et si les pieces ajoutees sont 
essentielles h I'liistoire, il reste toujoiirs douteux, lorstpi’i! n’existe j)oint d’autre 
indice, si une telle edition n’est pas anttTieure. II se pent qu’on en ait perdu des 
planches : il se pent aussi, qu’ou en fait de nouvelles. Les rouleaux, qu'on trouve 
en plus grand nombre dans cette dilition, et la couleur pale de I’inipression, favorisent 
son antiquit«^. Mais la forme des lettres, et la finesse de la gravure, semblent denoter 
le contraire.” 

The following enumeration of the engi'a\ings shews the adtlitional subjects in 
this edition. 


Sicul spina rosam genuit. 

The Uirth of the Virgin. 

Sic de radire proerssil rirgtda Jesse. 

Jesse, from whose body rises Oie Genea- 
logical Tree of Christ. 
ax Jacob ista proce.ssil steUida clara. 



Bul.aam and his .\ss, with tlie .-Vngcl. 

XIX. tir. 

Same subjects as 

No. 14. 

II. 

13. E.U desponsata Joseph her rirgo beata. 

XX. F. 

II 

II 

No. 15. 


The Marriage of the Virgin. 

XXI. 3£. 

II 

II 

No. 1(5. 


Fit Tobie Sara nutu dd copulala. 

XXII. Y. 

II 

II 

No. 17. 


The Marriage of Tohit and Sarah. 

XXIII. 25. 

>1 

II 

No. 18. 


Ut implcanlur promissa sic copulanlur. 

XXIV. X 

>1 

II 

No. 19. 


The Marriage of Isaac and Rebecca. 

XXV. 9. 

II 

II 

No. 20. 

III. 

(C. Same subjects as in p. lof the Early Fiditions. 

XXVI. n. 

II 

II 

No. 21. 


Sec enumeration of designs, vol. i. pp. 44, etc. 

XXVII. b. 

|l 

II 

No. 22. 

IV. 

39. Hec neptem cisitat infans gaudendo insultat. 

xxvni. t. 

Pelle thum plagas pro nobis 

suffereris istas. 


The Visitation of Elizabeth. 

Ilic consohrinum lelantur suscipit ilium. 

Moses visited by Jethro. 

Hie grafula/tir dum a socera cisilalur. 

The Levite visiting his Father-in-law. 

V. ■£. Same subjects as No. 2, hist referred to. 

VI. jp. Obsertando legem Jhcstis patitur lesionem. 

'ITte Circumcision of Christ. 

Circumcisus Abram Jiguram detwtai istam. 

The Circumcision of .\braham. 

Ilic preccplo luo parat deus culnerc scisso. 
The Circumcision of Isaac. 


vn. ®. 

Same 

subjects an 

No. 3. 


VIII. 

II 

»i 

No. 1. 

XXX. t. 

IX. 

I. 

II 

II 

No. 5. 

XXXI. f. 

X. 

B 

II 

>1 

No. 6. 

XXXIl. g. 

XI. 

IL. 

II 

II 

No. 7. 

XII. jTl. 

II 

II 

No. 8. 


XIII. fl- 

II 

II 

No. 9. 


xi\-. in). 

II 

II 

No. 10. 


XV. 

^9. 

•1 

>1 

No. 11. 


XVI. ca. 

II 

II 

No 12. 


XVII. «. 

II 

II 

No. 13. 



XVIII. Ifc. Christus deploral locum gemitibus oral. 
Christ wec|iing for Jerusalem. 

Hec mala futura dejdoral maxima cura. 

Isaiah weeping for Jerusalem. 

Flet Jeremias fundendo gullulas pias. 
The lamentation of Jeremiah. 


The scourging of Christ. 
lllusus isle le Jigurat Ihesum Chrisle. 

bamcch tormented by two wives. 
Christum Judd Job ledunt crimine rd. 

Job uillicted by Satan in the presence of 
hU wife. 

XXIX. b. Pro corona nobis edestia dona. 

Christ crowned with thorns. 

Stultus est cere qui sjum jionil in mulicrc. 
A concubine taking the crown from the 
head of a king. 

Spernil hie regem cerbis faetis sufferentem 
Schimei insulting David. 

Same subjects as No. 23. 

„ No. 24. 

Hen sic conjixus sit pius et benedictus. 

Christ nailed to the cross. 

Isti nunc parant quibus Christum eruci- 
figanl. 

Eamech, Tubal Cain, and an assistant, 
forging nails. 

■Stmi didsus fail hie in arbore clusus. 
The prophet Isaiah sawed in two. 


‘tegilTiP m tnf 


cft gi (pd(J alloq t‘(po(hm 
finnaiio Oint' totepuld)^ a? 
mcatne aet uiflcuiano eftiitf 
DmamicaitieatjeTcbnflbf^ 
r^Spd(^vcv9 iHe pjrpo qui 
auiunf & c5ip^^ e aui Uiif 
manila oTo pm crXtwli ii nt* 
cam requu’ftcrna et f6na( 
eadic6nflmioifa(trano 




‘E^flral) 


tjpliila ai f7fm(pu£tPol?6 
Uidnttavc()anaJnbKirft5 em 
t)?ni onST abilpoftm^roim 
ayati0dj)loquitiTr^omo \ 
flrnflli orufiumit ab audita 
^iiiipu amm mwiv^ypm 
aifl^uwcrtrmcdnatem 






.^'Tir^ugtflif dbi qubouutettRO^ 




XXXIII. 

XXXIV. 

XXXV. 


XXXVI. 


|l. Same subjects as So. 25. 

(. „ „ No. 26. 

ft. I/i'c propter festam optat deponere chrii- 
(um. 

CJhrist taken down from the cross. 

liez cum existil corpus deponere dixit. 

Joshua causing the body of the king 
Ai to be taken down from the cross. 

Claris confixi figura cst Ihesu ChrisU. 

The bodies of the seven sons of Saul 
taken down from the cross. 

I. Fasciculum mirre puto dileclum rcdolere. 

The dead body of Christ in the lap of 
the Virgin. 

DeploratU multum extinefum puerum 
is turn. 

Adam and Eve lamenting Abcl’sdcath. 

Hec natos plorat functos flebiliter oral. 

Naomi lamenting the death ofher sons. 


kUPklRU:^!. 
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XXXVII. 

m. 

Same subjects as 

No. 27. 

XXXVIII. 

n. 

81 

88 

No. 28. 

XXXIX. 

0. 


18 

No. 29. 

XL. 

P- 


88 

No. 30. 

XLI. 

Q' 

>8 

88 

No. 31. 

XLII. 

t. 

it 

18 

No. 32. 

XLIII. 

8. 

t> 

88 

No. 33. 

XLIV. 

t. 

ti 

88 

No. 34. 

XLV. 

b. 

81 

88 

No. 3.5. 

XLVI. 

X. 

81 

88 

No. 30. 

XLVII. 

S- 

88 

88 

No. 37. 

XLVIII. 

?• 

88 

88 

No. 38. 

XLIX. 

z. 

88 

88 

No. 39. 

L. 

9- 

88 

88 

No. 40. 


Annexed are the signatures which occur on the fifty engraved pages, each having 
one signature beneath the design in the upper portion of the engraving, in the position 
as seen in the facsimile, plate lxix. The letters are cut from the work of Heinecken. 
We cannot vouch for their correctness ; the more so, when we see a great difierence 
between the form of the final letter in the last page in plate lxix., and that in the 
second alphabet follo-wung. 
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GERMANICE, [N0RDLINGES1, 1470. 


PLATES LXX AND LXXI. THE FIRST AND LAST PAGES*. 

{From a Coloured CSjpyt »'» Possession of the late John Wilks, M.P., Esq.) 


Block -Book or Forty Leaves or J^ngraved Pages. — Small Folio. 

Here we have facsimiles from an edition of the Bihlia Pauperum of a totally 
different character from any of the preceding ; and its execution, both as to design 
and engraving, may be truly termed “gotkiqiie.” The copy seen by us having 
been closely bound, we could not ascertain the order in wlxich the imprcssionsj 
have been taken off. We must therefore content ourselves with simply giving the 
following enumeration of the forty pages, observing that the arrangement of the 
de.signs agi-ces with that of the editions in Latin, previously noted by us in vol. L, 
p. ^ etc. 


txjtr 

*ia. 

SUBJECT. 

ujir 

810. 

SL'UJECT. 

1 

ft 

The Annunciation. 

21 

w 

Judas betraving Christ. 

o 

b 

The Nativity. 

OO 

V 

Pilate washing his hands. 

3 

c 

The Adoration of the Magi. 

23 

11 

Christ crowned with thorns. 

4 

d 

The Purification. 

24 

X 

Christ bearing the cross. 

5 

c 

The Flight into Egypt. 

25 

y 

The Crucifixion. 

6 

f 

The Sojourn of the Holy Family, etc. 

2G 

1 

The Crucifixion. 

T 


The Murder of the Innocents. 

27 

1 

The Entombment of Christ. 

8 

h 

The Return of the Holy Family. 

28 

9 

Christ’s descent into Limbo. 

0 

i 

John baptizing Christ. 

29 

f 

'ITic Resurrection. 

10 

k 

Christ tempted in the Wilderness. 

30 


The Three Maries at the Sepulchre. 

11 

1 

The Resurrection of Lazarus. 

31 

R 

Christ appearing to Mary Magdalen. 

12 

m 

The Transfiguration. 

32 

C 

Christ appearing to his Disciples. 

13 

n 

Mary Magdalen at the feet of Jc^sus. 

33 

D 

The Incredulity of St Thomas. 

14 

0 

The Entry of Christ into Jerusalem. 

34 

B 

The Ascension. 

15 

p 

Christ and the Money Lenders. 

33 

F 

The Descent of the Holy Ghost. 

10 

q 

Judas and the High Priest. 

36 

O 

The Coronation of the Virgin. 

17 

r 

Judas receiving the pieces of silver. 

37 

U 

ITie Last Judgment. 

IS 

f 

The Last Supper. 

38 

I 

Hell. 

10 

9 

Christ going to the Mount of Olives. 

30 

K 

Christ bearing the souls, etc. 

20 

t 

Christ in the Garden. 

40 

L 

The Reward of the Righteous. 


• In the original, the upper line of text, and the border of these and other of the pages, have been cut away. 

1 The copy was sold, in March 182.5, at a public sale in Paris, for 3,020 francs. It afterwards, in 1820, 
appeared in a catalogue of manuscripts issued by Mr. Cochran of the Strand, bookseller, of whom it was bought 
by Mr. AVilks ; at the sale of whose library, in Wcllington-strect, in 1847, it was purchased, we believe, at 
£110, for an eminent Philubiblist in America. 

^ The impressions in this copy arc in black ink, and arc apparently worked off by the ordinary press. An 
impression of p. noticed by Hcincckcn (p. 324, note), afterwards fell into the hands of M. Renouard, who 
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At the foot of each page of this edition is a letter hy "w^ay of signature, as seen 
in the two plates under consideration. We annex facsimiles of the whole of the 
signatures, which have been taken from the copy described by us. They differ very 
much in size from those given by Heinecken, pp. 324-5, from the Saxe-Ootiui copy, 

f *% 

a S vu/f ^ 3 4. ^ 1r 

tf<<0 <XiOG( a <3> Tf> ail, 

On referring to our facsimile of the last page of this edition, the reader ■wnll there 
find on the one side the names of the artists employed on the work, and on the other 
the date when it was executed : “Jfrthmrl) toalthmi mauler ju Jiaorhlingen unh l^ans 
Ounung ijabent his hurt) mitt ein anher gemacht.” — 1470. The coats of arms* preceding 

attached it to the copy of the Ars Moriendi, which, at the recent sale of his library, was purchased by Mr. Boone. 
This impression is in a light-coloured ink, or distemper, such as is used in the earliest editions of the Block-Books. 
Presuming this page to be from the same edition, it shews at once that no opinion as to the date of its execution 
can be formed from the mere colour of the ink. The impression has been obtained by friction, and is a remark- 
able confirmation of the observations made in the previous volume, p. 158, respecting the lines in the design 
becoming thinner by the operation of friction in taking off the impressions. 

* "We conclude that the arms are those of Mauler and of Hunting. Wc have endeavoured to identify them, 
but we do not find them named in Fursten’s TeuUch Wappcnbuch. They are, 1. On a hill with three mounts, a 
squirrel climbing the tnmk of a tree; 2. On a hill xeilh three mounts, tico spears saltirc-tcisc. Neither of them 
are those of Nordlingen, which bears an eagle displayed." The preceding is an extract from the description given 
of the volume by the late 5Ir. Holmes of the British Museum, in his catalogue of a Collection of Manuscripts 
(Appendix, Xo. 505, p. 183) offered for sale, in 1829, ^y Mr. Cochran of the Strand ; Mr. Holmes being, at that 
period, in the employ of Mr. Cochran. In this extract it is seen that Mr. Holmes considered the word “ Mauler" 
to be the surname of the first of the two artists employed in the execution of the work, and whose arms or symbols 
the two shields are intended to represent. The word mauler, however, w.-is merely added to denote that Frederick 
JFalthern was a painter at Nordlingen ; a mode of designation usual at that period. It is not a little remarkable 
that Mr. Holmes, who rose from being an employi of a bookseller to his position as second in the M.anuscript 
Department in the British Museum, owing to his philological and palmographical abilities, should have committed 
such an absurd error as this. The word pietor constantly occurs after the signature of many of the great painters. 
It was oftentimes the custom in those days for artists and learned men to prefix or append such significatory 
words or letters to their names, to prevent any mistake as to their identity. 1 well remember the fact, that, on 
the late Dr. Butler, Bishop of Lichfield, becoming possessor, some years since, of the Common Pi.ack Book 
of the Great Reformer Philip Melanchtiion, his Lordship at frst thought that the volume could not be in the 
AUTOGRAPH of Melanchthon, in consequence of his having in many pl.accs written his name "Dt/miViMs” 
Philippus Melanchthon. That, as head of the public school he prc-sided over at Wittenberg, was liis real title ; 
and though he attained the highest honours in the College, he never (we believe) made use of the “ D.” after 
his name, as did frequently his contemporary Martin Luther. Examples of one and the other may be seen in 
plates xvni. and xxxi. of my work on the Unpublished Documents of Melanchthon and Luther. Melanchthon 
considered the position of Head Master in a public school as one of the most honourable to which a man could 
attain. The Bishop of Lichfield, holding at one period of his life n similar position, immediately saw that the 
opinion he entertained was wrong, acknowledging that the point in question tended rather to confirm the 
character .assigned to the volume than otherwise. 

"Hans Hurning" (the second name) was probably only the publisher of the work, though the words " mil 
ein under gemacht" may be so translated as to lead us to believe that both were artists. It is a matter of very 
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the date are probably those of Frederick Walthern and Hans Ilurning, who were, no 
doubt, tlie designer and engraver of the work. Tliough the word “ Nordlingen” i.s 
aj>j)ended to the name of the former, it does not prove that the volume w'as issued in 
that city. Presuming that Walthem was the designer, it only shews that he was of 
Nordlingen ; in the same way as any artist publishing a work in London might 
describe himself in the imprint as of Paris. 

We do not believe the edition wo have just described to be the same as that 
mentioned by Heinecken (pp. 323-5), a copy of which is in the library of the Duke 
of Saxe-Gotha. He makes no mention whatever of the colophon* at the close of the 
left column on tlie last page. Had it been there, he could not have overlooked so 
important a fact. He closes the enumeration of the pages by simply noticing the 
coats of arms and date, observing non obstant ces armes, V artiste est rests 
inconnu.” Independently of this, his facsimiles of the signatures shew a smaller 
alphabet ; and when we compare our facsimile of the first page with that given by 
him (})late 8), we find that, besides several trifling variations, the ground of the 
windows in the centre design, and the lower part of each of the circles above the 
Pinal’S, are solid (black), while in the engra\dng given by Heinecken they are open. 

Heinecken states (p. 326) that at Wolfenbuttel there is a copy of an e<lition 
(issued by another pci-son) made up of oidy twenty-two of the pages of the edition 
corresponding with that de.scribcd by him as being in the Saxe-Gotha librarj' : — “ J’ai 
trouvt^ dans la Bibliotheque de Wolfenbuttel, une autre exemplaire de la meme 
Edition, niais imprime par un autre impriineurf, apparemment j>lus modenie, qui ne 
possedoit que \'ingt-deux planches de cet ouvrage. II a iinprimd sur un cote du 
papier, par le froton, tant qu’il en avoit ; ce qui est prouve par la circonstance, que 
cet ouvrage ne fait qu’un seul cahier d’onze feuilles, insere'es Tune dans I'autre, 
tellement, que sur la premiere est imprinid le No. 1, et vis k rts le No. 22. Les sujets 

little consequence, for neither the design of the engravings, nor the skill of the graver, arc deserving of much 
commendation. 

Since the above wa.<» in type, Jlr. Stewart of King William-strcct, bookseller, most kindly forwarded for 
my inspection a copy of the Loci Communes, by P. Melanchthon, printed in 1648. It is a copy of peculiar interest, 
liaving belonged to Christopher A. Teiifl'cnbach, who, in the first place, has enriched it with an autograph and 
signctl inscription by Martin Luther (written on a piece of paper pasted on the inside of the cover), the signa- 
ture being an illustration of the preeeding observations, it having the “ D” at the end. Dcneath the inscription, 
Justus Jonas, the great friend of Luther and Melanchthon, has attested its authenticity; C. A. TeufTcnbach 
adding his signature, bearing date 1548. The copy of the work was evidently bound up with the view of its 
forming an Album Amteorum, so customary at that period, tlic blank pages, which are inserted at the cont- 
mencement, bearing long inscriptions in the aih'ook.u’IIh of Philip Melanchthon, John Hugenhagius Pomcr.anus, 
George ^Lajor, Vitus Winshemius ; all dated September 1648. Then follow numerous other signatures, dated 
1551 and 1553. Having so extensive a collection of books with .\utograph Notes and Inscriptions by the great 
Keformers, Luther, Melanchthon, and others, I cannot but regret that my friend Mr. Stewart did not give me 
the refusal of the purchase of the volume described, before he sold it. S. Leigh S. 

• The copy in the Imperial Library at Vienna has the colophon with the names, similar to that which we 
have described. 

t Heinecken here writes of “.another printer;” but he does not state any particulars. 
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depuis le No. 21 jusqu’au No. 38 y manquent, et aprfes la priere au jardin suit 
d'abord la beatitude, et le couronnement des elus.” 

Heinecken further states that in the same library is another edition, which lias 
no signatiu’es, and is worked off in five gatherings of four sheets each. He thus 
alludes to tlie copy : “ Cette traduction AUemande a 6t6 ri^imprimde avec des figures 
disposees de la meme manidrc, mais composdcs par un autre artiste, avec plusieurs 
changemcns dans le dcssin. Lcs planches, gravdes en bois au nombre de quarante 
en folio, commencent avec V annonciation et finissent avec le cotironnement dee elue, 
dans le mcine ordre que nous avons rapportd. Ces planches sont sans chiffres et sans 
signatures ; elles forment cinq cahiers, chacun de quatre feuilles, iinprimdes d’un 
seul cotd, le revers dtant toujours en blanc. La dernidre planche est niarqude k la 
fin, 

et I’artiste est aussi inconnu que le prdcddcnt.” 

The last engraved page does not in this edition, as in the one preceding, give us 
the names of the artist or publisher of the work; it simply closes as represented 
in the preceding woodcut from Heinecken, p. 327. 

To attempt to discover the names of the artist by the interpretation of the above 
shields, would, we fear, be futile. The date, also, is by no means satisfactor}'' ; for it 
may be considered by some as intended for 1477 ; indeed, Ebert quotes the edition 
as bearing the date 1477. We, however, are inclined to the opinion of its being 
intended for 1471. 



Another Edition of the Biblia Pauperum, in the GeiTuan language, occurs in 
the Library at the British Museum. It is a very close copy of the firet* of those 
enumerated by us, though no doubt, on comparing the pages, many differences might 
be found, independent of the omission of the signatures at the foot of each page. On 
comparing the facsimiles of the two pages we have given from the Wilks copy with 
the similar pages in the M'useum copy, the reader will find many slight variations, 
but which we have not thought it neces.sary here to particularise. The edition consists 
of the same number of engraved pages, but which form one gathering of twenty 
sheets of two leaves each. The impressions are taken off by friction in a browiish 
ink, some darker than others. 

This copy, though unfortunately wanting the first four pages, is unhotind; and, 
from the circumstance of the sheets not having been divided, we discover an alphabet 

* The Wilk* copy. 
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by way of signatures inserted at the fold of each sheet, thus at once pro^^ng the 
order of the working of the pages and probably the number of the blocks, as the 
letter may have been cut in the centre of the division between them. 

As a bibliographical ciiriosity, the circumstance of the signatures being in this 
particular position is worthy of notice; and we therefore give, in the annexed 
enumeration of the pages, the alphabet in facsimile, which at the same time serves 
to shew the collation of the pages as one gathering of forty leaves or twenty single 
sheets. 


LS&P. 

SU>KATtT>C6. 

JXAF. 

LEU'. 


IX AF. 

1 

Wanting. 

40 

11 

I 

30 

2 

Wanting. 

39 

12 

m 

29 

3 

Wanting. 

38 

13 


28 

4 

Wanting. 

87 

14 

0 

27 

5 


86 

16 

f 

26 

6 


35 

16 

q 

25 

7 


34 

17 

t 

24 

8 

Wanting. 

33 

16 

r 

23 

9 

X 

32 

19 

t- 

22 

10 

li 

31 

20 

V ! 

21 


At the foot of the second column in the last plate in this edition, a similar date 
occurs, as in the annexed facsimile; but the first of the two shields, as in the edition 
quoted from Heinecken, is omitted. If the facsimile of that date is correctly drawn, 
that from the copy in the British Museum is evidently not from the same block. 
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PLATES LXXII AND LXXIII. THE FIRST AND LAST PAGES. 
{From a Coloured Copy in the British Museum*.) 


DE MARI^ VIRGINIS INTEMERATA GENERATIONE CHRISTI. 

Block-Book of Sixteen Leaves oe Enobaved Pages. — Small Folio. 

This is a work of a very singular character. It comprises, by pictorial represent- 
ation, a collection of natural and historical facts, gathered from the writings of the 
Fathers, Schoolmen, and Mythological Authors, in order to shew to the poor (for whose 
instruction these xylographic productions w'ere no doubt more particularly intended) 
the Omnipotence of the Deity in the Conception of our Saviour, bom of a pure Virgin 
by the miraculous Agency of the Holy Spirit. 

The work opens with the figures of St. Ambrose, St. Augustine, St. Jerome, and 
St. Gregory, each seated at a desk or table. These, with extracts from their works, 
beneath the figures, occupy the first two pages : St. Ambrose and St. Augustine being 
on the first page, as in our facsimile, plate lxxu. Then follow the various emblema- 
tical designs, every page (with the exception of the seventh, which has only three,) 
containing four subjects, to each of which is appended a brief description, with a note, 
generally from the work from which the description is taken, as in our facsimile, 
plate LXXIII. 

Farther than illustrating by analogy the Miraculous Birth of our Saviour, the 
book does not relate to the " History of the Virgin Maryf,” a title wliich appears to 
liave lieen as erroneously applied to this work as to the Cantica Canticorum. 

The impressions have been taken off by friction, in a dark browm ink, on one side 
only. Tlie sixteen pages form eight single sheets, each sheet bearing a signature, 
placed in the fold of it. Just at the top, see plate lxxiii; where, at the upper part of tlie 


• The copy was obtained by the trustees from Mr. Lilly, boohseller, who purchased it, in 1848, at the sale 
of the library' of M. Dclcssert, for £40. 

t “ Ilistoria Beauc Virginia Alaritc ex Evangclistis et Patribus exeerpta et per figures demonstrata,” is the 
title given by Hcinecken, Brunet, Ebert, and other bibliographers. That given by Dr. Dibdin in his Biblio- 
graphical Tour, vol. iii. p. 286, is “ Defensio Immacvlalee Conccplionis B. M. V." The probability is, that Dr. 
Dibdin never took the trouble to look at the book. Had he done so with the view of ascertaining the nature of 
its contents, he would have seen that it did not in any way illustrate the Immaculate Conception of tlie Virgin 
Mary, or any acts of her life, further than simply the Conception and Birth of Christ. 
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left border, is a portion of the letter A., the other part of it being on the next engraved 
j)age. They comprise the letters (capital) A. to H. inclusive; but, owing to the copy 
of the work in the British Museum being so closely bound, it became impossible to 
obtain a perfect facsimile of the letters. We have, however, given them in facsimile 
below as accurately as we can, and though imperfect, they serve to shew their 
position, and the mode in which the pages have been worked. The circumstance 
of the letters being reversed almo.st makes us believe that they were inserted 
between the two blocks at the period of printing, as, had the tw'o engraved 
pages on one sheet formed one block, and had the letters been cut in the solid part 
between the pages, one would naturally suppose that the person employed w'ould 
have cut them reversed on the block. 



With the exception of the second letter, h, the letters are ornamental capitals. 
Subjoined is an enumeration of the designs, in the order of the pages, together 
with a brief explanation of each subject, translated from the few lines of text 
beneath it. 


Bwwipwnoia^ 


LXXll. 




Ub;o CcnwtCio 
y lira 

mm au'^vui^q^’tiu*^ mlVsual 

lUiptif fjw^otVf n mUU» vuirt 
fOit&Wtu^o ti^nKt^iCcCfv Ci« 


htp^^*putatujc^ vnmacn Acr 

Aui^ fiW ttuiCmto 
pi»vtt^<t'tiuUu6 v^lvUttf Cjmr 


iUv^ ^CpottCtUa ptfpcv*^ 
Aitvn^anii ^(W 




^ j I tu> ^ ntiVabi lJni 6 m 

nnitv*^ 

aMirb? 2 ;^ h<^p tonceprC^kf 
nmTu^tiv^m^tn cd^Ct^ xnvi 
Ccttttitc ct mttuUii? oblccta 
nuirytv yoUt^HoltO w 

tcpvti^ Cite tlw VtK^ 




Wun ^cmplo "♦niiiitc n<>t 4 <» 
tvC<t 4 M 4 H ^0 rK^rt ^wm* 
^tur r 4 <tttvnu 4 lta <ut«tia 
a(>(i|; pozenHint 
p^O^^nt toj^ro 6 iUiuv^ 




^ «4»<* V fc-4 i- 
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( 5 t \utncn 

vrt let- <xl? 

Vcncc<5 VC70 

C^cnmKth; 

-Sk?» rrt^'' 


liA-cTfn Uutc 
U -ivut rli»(o (Vt>c 
V-<^ 

rt^ittmv ^ct • 1 'tt^‘^v^ 



"\>cu<?t- Ciivvi nivV i«ro 


lr^*?it»^Tr^+M^H3cv^ rvli t?-m 

Ctiv (xljin l|jiT<? 
fit>i^liu»M. H*a<ttxH4. Vf 


'i> 

If im 


■ /'M<*<*iT <• 
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v\ 












1 




mm 


I it (\ It CcnutOo 

I I il CXui^ o^uitti <^vaCo(ct\ 

lira tvtt6«S4^fni4Wvui 

ntiimvi- in 
lu^rc pt^oMn mUlrt \mrt 
rottGwHi^o ten 

mp^*^V^*totnemmaCr»s 
<!^>’mvt»l#w:*^ii^ ^non 
ttCOfaHiz AUi^ fmCttuiCeulo 
piMirtt(e(rtluUu0 veMlttf Cuv 
IUAW CpOfti<»t«l pepcvi^ 

^(K 


fl 

i. 


n cm(letuu6l^<) 
ji tu> ^tm^albtUlHi6 pi** 
'ci^x* (T^vuuu^ fimtv^ 
antMx^ h^V tortazpt^^i^ 
nnUWtu^mctn cd^Cc^ vm*i 
Centute efr mnuUi^ c6lccta 
men^ yoUiptoiiC iu<;^ w 
nrintj Gi»e Cue w* 

<yvm'mh^ pepew^ Aer 
Vutn ^cniplo ^n<uivtc ncn<3t 
'ni^C* n^n ^mu - 

^tur itmVna 

tux ab(x^ pazcfUxuu «nt*5 




nea 




A 
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(5' Wumrii fituxitt votu?v45 

Vrtlct- 

Clpt A?C 1 ICC<^ VtTO fVOf* 

r-n to 


0 clviVC^ ttt llt^t»t llMtC 
U 

\w tt^jy ff-01 1 fpfatct- ^ 

;^* C*<<r rMiuAtv 



hotn^yyt -titravurt* VK V—^Otr*t? li v< ruti i?tri 

'\HUi?t- ^wi* vt ^tuuK rtivv li^ ^ Cu«* aititt (iJiTp c^c I 

fuy*^ rpt*XA:^t- / Mhc:ty tu^r* ana^wt- / 1 iU<ruii^ • 

'-i' ^ a y ’ ^\y f\.y .. ^ 

»>vb»i« If inirt«)z^\ium <va«txxH*. Vj 


If '"mtf H*«v«txxh* Vj'^ 
1 ^ 


KTtt> 
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Subject PagE I. 

1. — St. Ambrose, seated at a desk, writing. 

In Ilexameron, lib. ii. cap. xli., St. Ambrose assigns reasons for the Immaculate 
Conception of Christ, by reference to a bird without a mate. 

2. — St. Augustine, seated at a table, reading. 

In his work, l)e Miralnlibus, lib. Hi. cap. xii., St. Augustine asserts the Imma- 
culate Conception, because many animals are produced wthout coition. 

Page II. 

3. — St. Jerome, seated at a desk, expounding. 

In his observations on Luke, cap. ii., S. Jerome asserts the Immaculate Conception. 

4. — St. Gregory, seated near a desk, expounding. 

St. Gregory asserts the Immaculate Conception, and instances bees without fathers. 

Page III. 

5. — A Rustic carried aicay by the wind. 

If the wind have power to cai'ry far away the rustic, why should not the Virgin 
generate the Son of the Highest Father? Albertm,\\.Metheor.,Tracti\.c(ip.\\i\. 

6. — A Grape Vine. 

If the grape ^^ne draw its origin from a vile tree (Hex hybema), why should not 
the Vii'gin generate “ the true Vine ?” Albertus, lib. v. Tract i. caj). vi. 

7. — A Parrot. 

If the parrot can say “hail!” why should not the Virgin generate by “hail?” 

8. — The Angel’s Annunciation to the Virgin. 

With a recommendation not to omit to say “Ave” and “Are Maria.” 

Page IV. 

9. — Arion playing the Harjj to two persons in a boat. 

If Arion, by a doljihin can-ied to land, be renowned, why should not, by the Holy 
Spirit, the Virgin generate ? Boethius in Musica. 

10. — Two Men looking at Asbestos burning on an Altar. 

If the Asbestos can bum for ever, wherefore may not the Virgin, without venery, 
generate ? Augustinus de Civitate Dei, xii. 6. 

11. — A Boat, with Sheep and a Man listening to the Song of Circe. 

If Circe, by her songs, could entice, and change men into beasts, why should the 
Virgin not generate Jesus by herself? Augustinus de Civitate Dei, xxi. 3. 

12. — Cyrus suckled by a Bitch. 

If C}'Tus could be suckled by a dog, why could not the Immaculate Virgin 
generate Chi'ist? Petrus Comestor in Ilistoria Scholastica. 

VOL. II. K 
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SriuKCT Page V. 

13. — The Deity in the Burning Bush, and Moses. 

See third chapter of book of Exodus. 

14. — A Warrior praying to a Saint in the (Jloxuls {Gideon and Angels). 

The Psalmist. “ He shall descend as the snow in rain,” etc. 

15. — A Mare led by one vuin to another. 

If a woman, by the art of magicians, should appear a mare, why, by divine pro- 
digies, should not the Virgin generate ? In Vitas Patrum. 

16. — A Man praying at the Porch. 

The door shall be closed, and shall not be opened, and man shall not enter. 

Ezechiel xliii. 


Page VI. 

17. — Claxidia drawing a Ship with two men to the shore. 

If Claudia could draw a ship to the shore, why, impregnate by the Holy Ghost, 
should not the Virgin generate ? 

Augustinus de Cieitate Dei, cap. x., xvii.; Titus Livius de Origine. 

18. — A sick Person lying in bed, with a bird in front. 

If Caladrius could cure by looking at the face of a sick man,w'hy shoidd not the 
Virgin generate Christ the Saviour? De Projtrietatibus Rerum, cap. xii. 

19. — A Male and Female gazing at iron sx^sjjenrled by the magnet. 

If iron can be suspended by the power of the magnet, why, as predicted by the 
Prophets, shoidd not the Virgin generate ? 

20. — A Womaxi looking at a Pelican feeding its young. 

If the pelican, by its own blood, can animate its young, why, by pure blood, shoidd 
the Virgin not generate Christ ? Isidor. xii. Ethicorum. 


Page VII. 

21. — The Holy Family. 

Ask the beasts, and they will teach thee ; and the birds will shew thee. Job xii. 

The design here runs right across the page. 

22. — A Man and Woman with lighted torches. 

If, in the Epp-ian Gidph, the extinguished torch can be lit again, w'hy should not 
the Virgin generate from the Flame of the Divine Breath ? 

23. — A Calf in the Clouds, and two Women on Earth. 

If a calf in the clouds, by Heaven’s jx)wer, is seen, why, mthout man’s puberty, 
shoidd not the Virgin generate? Albertus in Meth., Tract iii. cap. xx. 

Page VIII. 

24. — Danae asleep, with the Sun in the corner. 

If Diana (Danae) could be pregnant by a Shower of Gold, why, impregnate by 
the Holy Ghost, should not the Virgin generate ? 

A ugustinus de Civitate Dei, ii. 7. 
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Subject 


25. — Kiiig Hezekiah lying in bed. 

If the life of the King, by the going back of the sun, be manifest, why, by another 
operation of nature, should the Virgin not generate ? 4 Kings, ch. xx. 

26. ' — A Man standing near an Altar, 

“ Tlie rod of her whom I shall elect shall germinate.” 

'il.— Three Snails, vnth Dew falling from Heaven. 

If the pearl {concha) can be rendered fruitful by the falling dew, why should not 
the Virgin generate by Dewy Breath ? Isidori lib. xvii. caj). xxxiv. 


Pace IX. 

28. — Two Men, one dipping a stick. 

If wood, dipped in the fountains of Gothland, appear stone, why should not the 
Virgin generate the Rock Christ? Albertus, i. Mineral. Tract i. cap. ii. 

29. — A Monk ]>resenting a box to a child in its mother^ s lap. 

If the touch of a new-born child could open locks, why should not the Mother of 
God as a ^^rgin generate? Albertus de Motibus, lib. i. Tract, iii. cap. iii. 

30. — Three Birds dying or dead. 

If the ice-bird ifsida or ispida), when dead, can renew its plumage, w’hy, without 
copulation, should not the Virgin generate ? 

De Nattiris Animalium ; et Albertus, lib. xxxiii. 

31. — A Man gazing at a Turret sttrrounded by flames. 

If a laurel turret is not burnt by fire, why should not the fire of the Flesh a 
Virgin generate ? Isidorus, Eth. xviii. 


Page X. 

32. — A Man and Woman looking at a bird in its nest. 

If a branch with a nest of birds could become stone, why should not the Virgin 
generate the Health of Man? Albertus, i. 7. 

33. — A Bear forming Cubs. 

If a bear with its mouth can form its rude fuetus, wliy should not the Virgin from 
Gabriel’s mouth generate ? Isidorus in xii. Ethymologiarum. 

34. — Danae standing on a door-step catching the Golden Shower. 

If Diana (Danae) w'as pregnant by a golden sho'wer from Jove, why should not 
the Virgin, impregnate by the Holy Ghost, generate? 

Terence in Eunuch., et Ovidii Metamorphoses. 

35. — Three Birds, one in the act of being metamorphosed. 

If the companions of Diomed could appear as birds, why should not the Virgin 
genei’ate the Redeemer ? A ugnstinus de Civitate, xvi., de Ocidio. 
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SUIUKCT Page XL 

30. — Ulysses in a boat, stopping his ears. A Syren in the right corner. 

If by songs Circe (? a Syren) could change men, why should not the Virgin from 
hei'self generate Jesus Christ? Augustinus de Civitate, iii. 

37. — yl Man gazing at stones falling from the Clouds. 

If a mass of steel can be made from the clouds, why should not the Virgin gene- 
rate a strong Deity ? Alhertus, Meth. iv. Tract iii. cap. 2. 

38. — A Mart gazing at a dead bird. 

If a dead Inspiila (Ispida) can replenish its plumage, why, without connexion with 
man, should not the Vii’gin generate ? Albertus in Naturalibus. 

39. — A Ship with Four Men attracted by the Magnet. 

If the magnet can attract men, why, predicted by the prophets, should not the 
Virgin generate ? Alberti Mom Magnetum. 

Page XII. 

40. — A Dull speaking to a Man. 

If a bidl could speak human words, why should not the Virgin generate the Word 
of the Father? Valerius i. 4, et Titus Livitcs. 

Al.—A n. Ostrich with three Eggs. 

If the sun can hatch the eggs of the ostrich, by the help of the true Sun why 
should not the Virgin generate ? Isidoms de Proprietatibus Rerum, lib. xii. 

42. — Two Females, one 2 >ieking flov;ers. 

If the flower Tjde always remains in bloom, why should not the Virgin generate 
with the flower of Modesty? Augustinus de Civ., xxi. 3. 

43. — Two Females catching the Corii falling from the Clouds. 

If corn could fall in rain to those in want, why should not the Virgin generate 
the grain of com ? Sigisbert et Gilbert, Chron. 


Page XIII. 

44 . — A Man gazing at a bird surrounded by flames. 

If the Carista is not burnt either in flesh or wdngs, why, w'ithout the fire of venery, 
should not the Virgin generate ? Albertus de Avibus, lib. iii. 

4o. — ^1 Man looking at Thustia carrying water in a sieve. 

If the \'irgin Thustia could carry water in a sieve, w'hy should not the chiefest of 
Virgins generate ? Titi Livii Decad. i. 

46. — Lioness with a Utter of three. 

If the lioness with her roar can I'aise her yoiuig, why should not the Virgin gene- 
rate life from the Spirit ? Isidori et Alani Ethym., xii. 

47. — A Mare .mijfing the Horn of the Wind of Cajypadocia. 

If a mare could become ])regnant by a Cappadocian wind, why, by the Divine 
Flame, should not the Virgin generate? Aug. de Civ. Dei, lib. xxi. cap. iii. 
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Subject PaQE XIV. 

48. — A King and Qiteen seated at taJble. 

If wane could turn to blood, why should not the Virgin generate Clirist true man i 

Justinus, i. 4, ct Valerius Maximus. 

49. — Two Birds hilling. 

If the Bonafa is impi*egnated by the bill, why should not the Virgin generate by 
the word fi’om the Angel’s mouth ? Isid. xii. Ethymol., et Gregorius, lib. xxxi. 

50. — A Man and Woman gazing from a Castle into the Stream. 

If at Toulouse the stream appeared changed to blood, why should not the Vii’gin 
generate the flower of Jesse? 

51. — A Unicom leajiing on a Virgin. 

If a rhinoceros (unicorn) can incline to a virgin, why should not the Virgin gene- 
rate the Word of the Heavenly Father ? Jsidorus et Alanus. 

Page XV. 

52. — A Man looking at a Pheenix surrounded by flames. 

If the I'hcenix can restore itself by fire, wfliy should not the Mother of God, the 
Virgin, worthily generate ? 

Alanus de Planctu Natures, et Isid. xii. Ethym. cap. xv. 

53. — Emilia holding her garment in the flame. 

If the garment of Emilia did kindle flames, why, by strength from above, should 
not the Virgin generate ? 

54. — The Goose-tree. 

If the Carbas (Solan goose) is born from a tree, why, by help of the Holy Ghost, 
should not the Virgin generate? Alberti, lib. xxiii. de Animalibm. 

55. — Vulture with two eggs. 

If the vulture brings forth without the male, why, by mystic breath, should not 
the Virgin generate ? De ProprieUilibtts lib. xii., et de Animalihus. 

Page XVI. (See Facsimile, Plate lxxiii.) 

56. — Temple of Vemis, with a man gazing at the lamp. 

If the light at the Temple of Venus cannot be extinguished, w'hy should not the 
Virgin generate without the seed of Venus ? August, de Cie. Dei, xxi. 7. 

57. — A Man gazing at a stone in the water reflecting the moon. 

If a stone can reflect the light of the moon, why should not the Virgin, pregnant 
with a beautiful star, generate ? 

58. — Two Human Figures and a statue. 

If a human being can be changed into stone, why, by Divine Power, shoidd not 
the Virgin generate? Albertus de Mineralibtes, i. in fine. 
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59. — Two Men sawing a stone, on which appear two human heads. 

If man can be painted on stone by the power of Heaven, why should not the 
Virgin generate by the assistance of the Beautiful Spirit ? 

Alberti de Mineralibua i., Tract ii. cap. 1. 

The initial letters, F. W., preceding the date, 1470, at the close of the text (xmder 
the left design) in the first page, are no doubt intended for those of the artist, by 
whom the work was, perhaps, not only engraved, but also designed. Panzer* gives 
the name as “F. Wiilter’’ ITiey may, however, be intended for Frederick Walthern, 
the first of the two persons by whom the German edition of the Biblia Pa%q)crum 
was issued (see p. 60), though on comparing the text of the two works a considerable 
difference appears in their execution. 

The copy in the Public Library at Munich, mentioned by Dibdin in the Biblio- 
graphical Tour, vol. iii. p. 286, and that in the Imperial Library at Paris, are, no 
dotibt, similar to the one we have described. 

Brunetf, however, njentions an edition of an oblong size, consisting only of eight 
leaves,“M/iyjr. des deux cotes avec des planches de hois.” We think his statement, how- 
ever, that the impressions are on both sides of the paper, must be erroneous, because 
he adds that “ chatjue planche, k Texception de la premibre, prdsente huit figures, 
avec leur explication." The copy described by him, no doubt, agrees with that 
described by Ebert, which was at that time in the possession of M. Nagler, at Berlin. 
As that coj)y bears, on the first design, the same initials and date as the one in 
the British Museum, we come to the conclusion that it is an impression of the same 
edition, its oblong form simply arising from the eight slieets not having been folded, 
but bound together lengthways. 

The copyj described by Heinecken (pp. 378-83) is of an edition altogether different 
from that in the British Museum, not only in the style of the designs, but in the 
character of the descriptive text; the text of the one being Roman§, and of the 
other, cursive. Heinecken states that the impressions in the copy he saw had been 
worked off in black ink, on one side only, by the ordinary press. As we have not 
met with a copy of that edition, and as we believe that no copy of it exists in this 
country, we have annexed a facsimile of the upper portion of the i)age engraved 
in the work of Heinecken, plate xrv., it being of the same page as that given by us 
(plate Lxxiii.). 

• DcuUich Ann., Suppl., p. 31, No. 3. t Brunet, Manuel du I.ibrairc, vol. ii. p. 589. 

t The copy liad belonged to M. de Gaignat, at whose sale it produeed 352 francs, and was, at the period 
of the publication of the work of Baron Heinecken, in the possession of M. Giradot de Prdfond. 

§ I am rather inclined to think that the text of that edition is printed in motcable type, forming a very simi- 
larly illustrated printed work to that of the later edition of the Endkrist and Quindecim Signa in the library of 
Earl Spencer; an edition pai-ticularly noticed at p. 46 in the present volume. 
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6ib>nKn'))i>ani«enendnQlItt0o: Sdeuaiainpentdetucemlunefiba 
tAigDeRi»aIet.<|oaRa6rq5 venme E>tt.air fete almo l^en ^^ononge^ 
(eminev&so non eencrnr{e.fluaur<> tiO'am.aueoftiV.|T,M^it(tte tet' 
tmn8.i(Xi«<)tautteU&a>cflpi,T4; (dptfulof^, 

Our readers will at once see how very different in character are the two editions. 
Independently of the designs being reversed in the edition described by Heinecken, 
it differs in its arrangement. He states that, in the first page, there are the figures 
of St. Gregoiy and St. Jerome; and in the second page, those of St. Augustine and 
St. Ambrose. Now, in the British Museum copy, the figure of St. Ambrose is the 
first in the first page, instead of being the last in the second page, in that respect 
agreeing with the copy in the Imperial Library at Paris, cursorily mentioned by 
Dibdin in his Biblingrajjhical Tow, vol. ii. p. 266, where he places it among the 
“ Early Printed Books,” considering that it may have been printed at Ulm about 
1480. 
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TLATES LXXIV., LXXV., AND LXXVI. THE FIRST, SECOND, AND 

EIGHTEENTH PAGES. 

{From an uncolourcd Copy* •• in the Buitisii Musbi'm.) 

DE MARIyE VIUGINIS INTEMERATA GENERATIONE CHRISTI. 

Block-Book of Twenty-Eight Leaves ob Engraved Pages. — Small Folio. 

Here we have another work of a similar character to the preceding. In that 
there are fifty-five designs, e.x elusive of the four by way of introduction, repre.senting 
the Saints Ambrose, Augustine, Jerome, and Gregory; while in the one under con- 
sideration there are only forty-five. Each page has two designs, except the 
eighteenth, which has only one, as in our facsimile. In the subjoined enumeration 
of these designs it will be seen that the subjects arc the same, the numbers vvithin 
the parentheses referring to the corresponding subjects in the previous work ; the 
ten subjects omitted include several of those which had been reijeated in that edition. 

At the foot of each page is a letter, by way of signature, though in several of the 
pages they have been entirely or partially cut away, as in the case of leaves vii. and 
XVI. In consequence, probably, of this circumstance, the pages in the copy in the 
British Museumf have not been bound up in their correct order. It is, however, in 
the .same state as it was received from the Continent; and as it will probably not 
be rebound, we have, in the subjoined enumeration of the pages, numbered them in 
the order in which they stand, and have subjoined the signatures in facsimile, some 
of which, it w'ill be seen, are reversed : 


A 

A 2 

p 

E 

D 

F 

B 

T 

II 

I 

K 

L 

1. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

IX. 

X. 

XL 

XII. 

A 

A 


3 

rr 

q 




I 

R 

L 

M 

N 

0 

c 

Q 

K 2 

R 

G 


T 

V 

X 

Xlll. 

XIV. 

XV. 

XVI. 

XVII. 

XVIII. 

XIX. 

XX. 

XXL 

XXII. 

XXIII. 

XXIV, 

M 

N 

o 


-vP 

K 

n 

G 

s 

T 

V 







Y 

z 



3- 




XXV. XXVI. xxvn. xxviii. 

• According to the collation given by Jacob and Ukert of the copy in the Public l.ibrary at Gotha, the one 
in the British Jiuscura wants the two fin.al leaves, x.wii. .and sxvm., containing two pages of tc.\t (sec 

•• Ddtrage''l!;r. Leipzig, 18.35, vol. i., pp. 98-114. The enumeration of the engraved pages is somewhat 
mystified in that work, a» it commences by stating the volume to comprise “16 Blatter in folio," which corre- 
sponds with the preceding edition just described by us. 

t This copy has hern only lately added to the Xylographical Treasures in our National Library. The leaves 
have been cut close to the borders ; and, in some instances, the outer Iwrder has been cut away. They have 
been inlaid on paper as near as possible to match that on which the work is printed. 
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DE GEXERATIONE CHRISTI. 


Leaf 

I. A. Thirt}’ lines of introductory text, see facsimile 

of the page. 

II. AS. iS«^'fc/l(51). TheUnicom leaping on aVirgin. 

Rhiiioccron si virgin! sc inclinare valet. Cur Ver- 
bum piitrls cclicl virgo no gcncrarct. Ysi. simul 
ct Alanus. 

Suh. 2. A Mother trith T\cin» opening lochs. 

Si tactus mox nati sera* apperire valet. Cur nintcr 
verbi naU vtrgo non gcncrarct. Alb’ dc motib* 
alalium pic sed’a trac. 1* 

III. P. Sub. 3 (49). Ttco Birds billing. 

Ponafa si ore feta a marc claret. Cur angeli ex. 
ore. Virgo non gcncrarct. ysi. xii" cihy. ca. 
xvii” et gregorius. xxxi? mora. ca. xxviii? 

Sub. 4 (12). Cyrus suchUd by a Bitch. 

Si cyrus a cantcula nutritus claret Cnstum cur 
iuucncula. v. n. g. petrus commestor in sco- 
lastica lustoria. 

IV. E. Sub. 5 (20). A Pelican feeding its young. 

I’cllicanus si sagwiuc animarc fetus claret. Cur 

Xpm puro cxsagwinc virgo no. g. ysi xii“ cthy- 
moloya^. 

&/i. G(31). Tico Men attempting to bunt a Turret. | 

Turns si launcca ardure ignis caret Cur ig'nis ; 
carnis nestia virgo non gcncrarct. Vitaiiius de 
arcbltcctii libro 2' circa fincm. 

V. D. Sub.l(fi3). Two Men and a nahed human Figure. 

Si homo VI nature in saxum verti valet. Cur vi 
divine cure virgo non generaret. Albertus 
.1° mincralium in fine. 

Sub. 8 (59). Two Men sawing a block of stone. ^ 

Homo SI in lapide vi ceell pingi valet. Cur al'mi ! 
spiis ope Virgo non generaret. Albertus. I? mine- 
raliura. tnc. v’ ca. !■? 

VI. F. Sub. 9 (23). Two Men with a calf in the Clouds. 

Si vitulus in nubc vi call factus claret. Cur absqj 

Tin pubc vnrgo n' g‘ Albcr. iii? Methau^ trac. 
iii'.’ ca. XX? 

Sub. 10 (57). Two Men holding a stone, in which the \ 
Moon is reflected. 

Sclcncus SI in pcrside lumen lunc habet. Cur feta 
almo siderc. v. n. g. Aug®, xx? de ciui. dei’ ca. 
vi? 

\ II. B. Sub. 11 (39). A Ship with fee men attracted 
by Mountain of Magnet. 

Si inagnes carncni hominis ad sc trahcrc valet. 
Cur VI diuiuc numinis. v. n. g. Alber. loco ubi 
sup. 

Sub. 12 (28). Three Men with a stone swimming in 
a fountain. 

Si mcrsiim fonti gocie lapis mox claret. Cur pc.tram 
Xpm celiccni. v. n. g. Albcr. 1? mincralium 
trac. i? ca. ii? 


Leap 

Vni. T. .y«4.13(34). A Female, through Bars,gazingat 
the Sun (orDanac recciting the golden Shower). 
Si dona aim pluuia pregnans a lovc claret. Cur 
spu s.ancto gravida, v. n. g. Aug® xx? dc Ciui. 
dci. ca. vii. & Teren. 

Sub.\A (35). A Castle with fee Birds fluttering oxer it. 
Si socios diomcdis aucs factos claret. Cur redep- 
torcra hominum virgo non gcncrarct. Aug® 
xviii? de ciui. di. ca. xvi? 

IX. H. ^«5.15(18). A Man in bed,with a Bird on a table. 
Calandrius si facie egrum sanare valet. Cur xpih 

saluatorcra. v. n. g. In dc ppric. re. li. xii? ct. 
Alber. xxiii? de animalibus 
Suh. 16 (55). Vulture in a nest with two eggs. 

Si uultur pant corpe et ad hoc marc caret. Cur 
mistico spiraminc v. n. g. basilius in cxanieron 
lihro viii? et in it. ppric. re. libro. xii? 

X. I. Sub. 17 (48). Four Persons seated at a Table. 

Si vinuni in sagu’inem euersum fore claret. Cur 
xpm verum hominem. v. n. g. Justinus. libro 
i? ca. iiii? ct Valerius. 

Sub. 18 (50). A Fortress with a Bircr. 

Si fluinen incruorem tholosc versiim claret. Cur 
yesse flurem v. n. g. Unde et Sigwertus in cro- 
nicis. 

XI. K. Sub. 19(6). A Man cuttingoff a Bunch of Grapes. 
Vitis si dc dice ibcmia ortum habc}. Cur vitem 

veram. v. n. g. Allicr. do uegetalibu® & plantis 
libro. v*“- trac. i? ca. vi? 

Sab. 20 (27). Dtw falling on Shells. 

Si concha cocli rore phs fccunda claret. Cur ro- 
rantc piicnmate. v. n. g. ysi. xvi? de animalibus 
ca. xxxiiii? 

XII. L. 5«J.21(45). Thustia carrying water in a sieve. 
Si cnbro virgo thustia aquani portarc valet. Cur 

pereantem omnia, v. n. g. Aug® dc ciui. dci. 
loco ubi supra. 

Sub. 22 (15). A Mare in full gallop. 

Si cqua capadocic vento feta claret. Cur divino 
flaminc. v. n. g. Aug® xxi? de ciui dci ca. iii? 

XIII. M. 6k4.23(52). A Phanix surrounded by flames. 
FenLx si in igne sc rcnouarc valet. Cur nir dci 

digne. V. 11 . g. Alan, in de planctu nature ct 
ysi xii cthymoloya^ ca. xv? 

Sx(b. 24. A Man, and a bough with three birds. 
Kamus cum nido auium lapis factus si claret. 
Quarc snlutcm hoiih. v. n. g. .\lbcr. i? methau- 
roj trac. i? ca. vii? 

XIV'. N. 25 (38). A Woman seated in a Chair, with 
a Bird in her hands. 

pisida SI mortua se replumare valet. Cur absq) 
viri copula, v. n. g. Albcr. de nnturis anima- 
liu libro xxiii? 
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Leaf 

Sub. 26 (44). Four Bird$ surrounded by flames. 

Carista in ignc ncc alls ncc carnc ardct. Cur 
veneris abs ignc. v. n. g. Albcr. xxili? d aialib) 
tractatu dc auibus. 

XV. O. Sub. 21 (19). Three Human Figures praying, 

tcith an iron shrine suspended by a magnet. 

Magnetis vi si fernim aer tcncrc valet Cur pre- 
dictum a pphctis. V. n. g. Vnde & Aug^ de ciui. 
di. ca. ubi supra. 

Sub. 26 (54). Trees tcith the fruit dropping into the 
tcater, and three Birds swimming. 

Carbas si de arbore yberna nasti claret. Cur. spn* 
sancti ope. v. n. g. Albcr. xxiii? de anima - Lbus. 
ct dc naturis rcrum. li. v? 

XVI. C. iSuft. 29(10). Two Men, with column between, 

on which is flre. 

Albcston SI arcliadic semp ardcrc valet quarc in- 
usta vcnerc virgo non gcncrarct. Aug® xii? de 
ciui di. ca? vi? 

Sub. 30 (40). A Bull speahing, with Buildings. 

Si bos luimanis verbis psonuissc claret. Cur ver- 
bum patrls in tcrris virgo non gcncrarct. Vale- 
rius. libro. i? ca. iiii? 

XVII. Q. Sub. 31 (3). A Rustic carried up into the 

Air, with six Animals in the foreground. 

Si ventus unum rusticum longc deterre valet. Cur 
summi patris filium virgo. non g. Albcr. iii? 
nicthaurorum trac. ii? ca. viii? 

Sub. 32. A Monk {St. Nacharius), a Mare, and a 
Man. 

Si maiorum prestigiis mulicr cqua apparct Divi- 
nis cur prodigiis. v. n. g. In vitas patrum. 

XVIII. K 2. Sub. 33 (21). The Holy Family, tcith 
Cattle, Angels and Shepherds in the back- 
ground. 

O bcata infancia p quam nostn genens rcpara,&c. 
As in facsimile, plate l.xxvi. 

XIX. R. Sub. 34 (43). Two Men filing sacks with 

corn descending from the Clouds. 

Si genti carcuti blada pluissc claret Quarc granii 
frumenti virgo non gcncrarct. Sigwcrtus in 
cronicis. 

Sub. 35 (37). A Man with a Wheelbarrow, info which 
another is putting the steel masses which are 
falling from the clouds. 

Massa si dc calibc in nubc nasb valet Cur fortem 
deum valide virgo non generaret Albcrtus 
iii? methaurnji. trac. iii. c. xxiii? 

XX. G. Sub. 36 (17). A Female and a Ship. 

Si classem virgo claudia ad littus trabcrc valj Cur 
spii sancto grauida virgo no gcncrarct Aug® 
dc ciuitatc dci. ca. xii? 


Leaf 

Sub. 87 (53). A Male and Female attempting to 
kindle a flre with a garment. 

Emiliam si carboso ignem accenderc claret Cur 
virtute ex alto virgo non generaret Valerius, 
libro i? ca. i? 

XXI. S. Sub. 38 (36). Circe seated, with a Vessel con- 

taining Ulysses and carious animals. 

Carminibus si circc homines vcrtisse claret. Cur 
ihcaum Xpm ex sc v. n. g. Aug® x? dc ciui- 
ta.te dci. ca. xii? 

Sub. 89 (33). A Bear licking three Cubs into shape. 

Ursa si vetus ore rudes formarc valet. Cur vgo 
gabnclis ore. virgo non gene. Alan® in d pla? 
nature prosa. I. et ysi. xi? cthyj. 

XXII. T. Twenty-nine lines of text (of the same size as 

the first page), commencing “ Ysayas contem- 
plans misterium redempeionis humane,” etc. 
Last line of page, — 

"turet q imes® i capil‘ men'* a)a d’o et came.” 

XXIII. V. Sub. 40 (41). Ostrich and Eggs {one partly 
hatched), with the Sun in left corner at top. 

Si ova strutionis sol excubarc valet Cur vcri sobs 
oim:. V. n. g. Albcr. in dc propric. re. libro 
vii? ct ysi xii? cthyj ca. Iviii? 

Sub. 41 (46). Lioness with three young. 

Leo 81 rugitu proles sustitarc valet. Cur vitam a 
spii. V. n. g. ysi xii? ethy. ca. xr? et Alanus in 
dc plane, na’e. prosa prima. 

XXIV. X. Sub.42(56). Two Men, one pointing to the flre 

otcr the Porch of the Temple in the background. 

Si lumen phani venens nullo extingwore valet 
Quarc absq) veneris ignc. v n g. Aug® x.xi? de 
CIUI del ca. vii? 

Sub. 43 (7). A Parrot, saying, “Ave, avk, avb.” 

Psidicus a natura ave si dicerc valet. Quare p aure 
Virgo pura non gcncrarct. Expientia. 

XXV. Y. Sub. 44. Europa fondled by the Bull. 

Jupiter gcnoridcn falsi sub ymaginc tbaun. Si 

luBcrat cur henlcm. v. n. g. Ouidius in. metha- 
morphosius. 

Sub. 45 (42). Floxoers and Trees. 

Si tile in virorc semp mancrc valet. Cur denov 
pudoris flore. v. n. g. Aug? xxi? d ciui del. ca- 
pitulo iii? 

XXVI. Z. Thirty lines of text, commencing, 

” Eximius doctor Auf* in de mirabtlib^ sucre scrip- 
ture eapitulo ii? libri tcrcio,” etc. 

Last line of page, — 

“fit pitdores ejus altendat questionem.” 

XXVII. Page of text 

XXVIII. Page of text 

These two leaves are wanting in the Museum copy. 
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lu the preceding note of contents we have given the few lines of text to each 
design, as in the original, with all the contractions of the words, as far as our 
modem type could supply the symbols. 

We have befoi'e us a copy* of an editionf of a similar work. It is in small 4to., 
without any indication of the name of the printer, place, or date. It appears to have 
been printed very late in the fifteenth century, upon very coarse porous paper, 
only one sheet bearing a water-mark (letter jo). It contains thirty leaves, including 
a blank one at the commencement. The work opens, on the recto of the second leaf, 
with a woodcut of the Salutation of the Virgin, having a text beneath it ; anothei*, 
but larger woodcut, occupying the reverse of the leaf. A series of fifty woodcuts 
follow, each design, witlx its descriptive text above and below, occupying a page, 
except in a few instances, where the text is continued on the next page. The designs 
are very rudely executed, and the subjects correspond in general with those in the 
Block-Books. A full-length woodcut of the Virgin and Child occupies the x’ecto of 
the last leaf. 

In the British Museum is a copy of another edition, of similar size, evidently 
issued by the same printer, the same woodcuts having been used. This is proved by 
the thirty -sixth woodcut, where, in both impressions, the block presents the same 
injury in the face of the left figure. In other of the woodcuts also, corresponding 
breakages occur. It comprises twenty-nine leaves. The woodcut which is at the 
end of the other editions, here occupies the blank leaf at the commencement. 

The same library' contains another edition, also in 4to., but rather larger. It is 
printexl in a bolder and a gothic type. The woodcuts are equally' coarse. The edition 
is described by Panzer in \x\aAnnalen der alten Deutschen Littemtur, p. 21, under the 
title of “ Defensoriii inviolatcc virginitatis castissime dei genetricis Maria:" The copy 
in the British Museum wants title, leaf a. i. The work closes on the 30th leaf with 
a woodcut of the Virgin and Child. 

* Mr. Lilly, the bookseller, kindly favoured us \rith the loan of this copy, July 1855. 

t It is doubtless the same edition as that mentioned by Brunet, vol. ii. p. 289. One of the pities (full text) 
has thirty-one lines. Panzer, vol. i. p. 391, describes it under the following title, “Maria; Dei Genilricit 
Virginitalis inciolalce Defentorium, in quo adducuntur Ezempla quibus aperdssime demontlratur ipsam sacra- 
tiisimam Virginem concipere elparere potuisae unigenilum Dei jUium Jesum Chriatum abaque Icsione inlegerrimrr 
au<8 rirginilalia.” I..airc, vol. i. p. 209, notices it as “ Vita li. M. 'Virginia aUegorica acripta et cum 53 fg. alie- 
gorleh ad fealum Conceptionia.” 'JThe copy cited by Panzer wanted, no doubt, the woodcut at the end, making 
fifty-three in all. We have heard it stated that the final wootlcut forms the frontispiece to another work, intitled 
Rosarium intemerata; Maries Virginia." It may have been subsequently or previously so used ; but in the 
copy quoted by us, the leaf has evidently been printed with the work. 
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PLATE LX XVII. FOUR PAGES. 
(From a Copy in the Library of E.ibl Spencer*.) 


illRABILIA ROM.E. GERMANICE. 

Block-Book op Ninett-two Leaves or One Hundred and Eighty-four Pages. — Small Ato. 

This very curious volume appears to have been unknown to Heinccken. The 
S2ienc.er copy i.s so closely bound that it is impossible to ascertain whether the pages 
have been worked off in gatherings or in single sheets. It is certam, however, that 
the wliole ninety-two leaves are the work of the wood-cutter; but whether each 
)>age formed a separate block is a point which, for the cause assigned, we cannot 
ascertain. 

The volume opens, on the reverse of the first leaf, with the design of the " Suda- 
rium” having the Papal arms beneath, as given in No. I. of our facsimiles. There 
is then a page of introductory matter, on the recto of the next leaf, as in No. 1 1., 
which has on the reverse a design representing a building, evidently intended for 
Rome, there being in the foreground a wolf, with Romulus and Remus beneath. 
After this intiwluction the work commences, of which a facsimile of the first page of 
text is given in the Bibliotheca Spenceriana, vol. vi. p. 189, the Papal arms being at 
the top of the page, as in the following cut. 



• This copy was obtained from Munich, and is a duplicate of the one in the Public Library. The copy is 
described, in the Bibliotheca Spenceriana, vol. vi. p. 188, to be much crept, when compared with that retained 
nt Munich. Dr. Dibdin states that it was “ unknown to Hcineckcn and all other Bibliographers.” Bernard de 
Rossi, however, published in 1811 a small brochure upon it, entitled " Dell’ originc della stampa in tavole incise 
e di una antica e sconosciuta edizione zilografica del Dottorc G. Bernardo di Rossi." 8vo., Parma, 1811. It 
w'as also known to Panzer. 
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In the preceding •woodcut the cross keys* occupy the shield under the Papal 
crown, whereas in the arms on the reverse of the first leaf they occupy the first 
shield, here containing the Imperial eagle. The Pope is frequently represented as 
seated in the Papal chair of state, holding in one hand two keys upright. It is not 
our intention to enter into the heraldic significance of the two keys crossed; we 
will simply observe, that, in many instances where they so appear, they are intended 
to represent the arms of Poi>e Nicolas V., who assumed the Pontificate in 1447. 

We have alluded to these Papal arms in consequence of the following passage 
occurring in the description given of the work by M. Guichard in the Btdletin de 
Bibliophile for 1840, p. 121 : 

“Les Mirabilia liomre ne contiennent pas moins de 180 pages de te.xte, chiftre 
^nonne qui pourroit faire doutcr de Texisteiicc d’une impression xylographique aussi 
^tendue, si les t<imoignages de Panzer, de Bernardo de Rossi, de MM. Dilxlin, Heller, 
Jacobs, et Ukert, ne s’accordoient tons sur ce point: cette Edition est sans date; 
mais les armes du Pai>€ Sixte IV., qui se trouvent sur le dernier feuillet, indiquent 
que le livre ne pfit etre imprimd que sous le regue de ce poutife, e’est-h-dire de 1471 
ii 1484." 

It will be seen that the above description given by M. Guichard agi’ees Avith 
ours, Avith the exception that the woodcut preceding the last portion of the Avork in 
the copy is placed at the commencement of the work; Avhile that on thf 

reverse of the first leaf in the Spencer closes the one described by M. Guichard. 


Proceeding with the collation of the Spencer copy, the text continues as far as 
the tAV'cnty-sixth leaf, thus closing on the rcA'erse of that leaf, 

" €om 

stantinopel bnfi Ucf Rom He pabst.” 

Next comes a coarsely-executed design, representing, in the upper part, a priest 
in a pul])it preaching, and a man on either side holding a lighted taper; while in 
the loAver part is a multitude of i>ersons, or group of folloAvers, with lighted tapers, 
looking at tlie Swlarium. After this, the text of another portion of the Avork 
commences, as in our plate No. III., Avhich, including the woodcut, occupies .sixty- 
six leaves, of Avhich the last page is given. No. IV., in our plate. 

Many are the editions of the Miralilm Ronue that were jArinted during tlie 
latter part of the fifteenth and the early part of the sixteenth centuries. In one 
edition, in the German language, the arms of Pope Innocent VIII.(1484-1492) occur; 
and in another, the arms of Pope Alexander VI. (1492-1503f.) 

• 'I lie cross keys were used at a very early period as a water-mark. AVe have, in our collection, a tracing 
of one as c.Trly as 13.58. 

t Ilnlletin de Rililiophilc, p. 1-523. Paris, Techner, 1840. 
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humane: salvationis 


A SERIES OF TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY-SEVEN ENGRAVINGS ON WOOD, 
WITHOUT ANY EXPLANATORY TEXT. 


Block-Book of Thirty-Focu Leaves . — lAtrge Folio . 

The only copy known of this volume is in the library of Mr. Perkins. We much 
regret we have not again* * * § had the opportunity of inspecting it, as, at the time we 
did so, our memoranda respecting it w'ore not made with any view to publication. 
We believe the copy to be the same as that in the possession of the Marquis of 
Blandfordf at the period (1816) when Mr. Singer published his valuable work on 
Playing Cards, etc. Under these circumstances, we must content ourselves with 
giving the description of it from the work of that gentleman (pp. 141-4); 

“ In the library of the Marquis of Blandford there is a curious series of prints, 
apparently intended for an edition of the Specitlum IIumancB Salvationis. Tliey 
are arranged four on a page, and are printed with black ink, by means of the press, 
and on both sides of the paper. The number of printed loaves is thirty-threef, the 
last of which has but one subject impressed upon it. The number of subjects is tw’o 
hundred and fifty-seven : they are not accompanied by any printed text or explana- 
tion of the subjects represented, but have brief ■written descriptions, sometimes in 
Latin and sometimes in German, over each print. 

“ If rudeness of execution could be received as any testimony of antiquity, these 
prints might readily be conceived to take precedence of those in the Dutch Specu- 
lum; and they somewhat resemble in style the cuts of the Apocalypsis S. Joha7inis§. 
Tlie first print is the fall of Lucifer. Another edition of the Speculum, supposed to 
l>e printed by G. Zainer, in ■which the text is executed with moveable types, in 

* I addressed two letters to Mr. Perkins, begging to be allowed to examine the volume; but I regret to 
.add that I have not received any reply to them. 

t The volume was evidently not sold, or rather not enumerated in the sale catalogue of “ the White Knight’s 
Library,” prepared by Messrs. Payne and Foss in 1819. It may have been reserved, and afterwards disposed of. 

J The thirty-three leaves, with one blank leaf preceding, form three gatherings, the first of twelve, the 
second of ten, and the third of twelve leaves. The MS. descriptions of the cuts comprise twenty-two sheets. 

§ I cannot at all agree with Mr. Singer on this point. I sec not the smallest similarity of style. 

S. Leigh S. 
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forty-five chapters, with one hundred and ninety-two vignettes, is described by 
Heinecken*, and a more ample account of it ^ven by Mr. Dibdinf. 

“ We are happy to have it in our power to exhibit the subjoined facsimile of one 
of the prints of this extraordinary volume, — the subject of the marriage of the 
Virgin Mary. It is rather a favourable specimen of the style in which they are 
executed. 



“ The volume which contains these singularly curious cuts was formerly in the 
collection of the Cardinal de Brienne, and has been described by the Abbd LaireJ. 
It contains also, as he has noticed, a MS. decorated with rude drawings, intitled, 

' Compilatio Librorum totius Biblioe ab Adam usqtie ad Christum, a fratre Johanm 
deUtino ordinis minorum diocesisAquiliensis;’ who terminates his dedicatory epistle 
to the Patriarch of Aquileia, thus, ' hanc cartham manu propria in civitatc Utini 
Aquiliensis diocesis, anno Domino milled- cc<f - odiiij"- de menseJanuarii, cum eis Jiguris ^ 
conscripsi.’ Laire asserts that this is the original manuscript, and says it is deco- 
rated with illuminations, which are not bad considering the time when they were 
executed. Now it is remarkable that the water-marks throughout the volume, both 

• Hcinccken, p. 565. t Bibliotheca Spenccriana, vol. iv., p. 9. 

t Index Librorum ab inventa Typog. ad aunum 1500 ; tom. i., p. 4. 
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in the manuscript above cited, and in the leaves upon which the cuts are impressed, 
are the same: that which most frequently occurs is the following, marked No. 1. 

No. 1. No. 2. 



“ Indeed, there is but one other, and that is found only on two or three of the 
latter leaves of the manuscript part of the volume, where the paper is evidently of 
a diflferent texture. We have, however, thought it best to have it also copied; and 
it is here subjoined, and marked No. 2. 

“ Now, supposing the assertion of Laire could be (lej)ended on, and the manu- 
script in question could be considered of the date assigned to it (1344), we should 
here have one of the earliest attested specimens of xylogi'aphic art. It is evident 
that Laire had not observed the water-mark.s, for he says the woodcuts very much 
re.semble those in the MiTovr dc Vhximain Ivjnaige, thrice printed at Lyons from the 
year 1479 to 1483, but that they are much ruder. According to Santander, the 
water-mark most prevalent in this volume is found on the paper of books printed 
by Lucas Brandis de Schass, at Lubec, in 1475, and by Rodt and Wenzer at Basle. 
It is most probable, therefore, that this curious work was the ]>roduction of one of 
those artists*; and we rather incline to the sup])osition that it may have been 
executed by Lucas de Brandis, for in the lixulimentuin Noviciorum, printed by him 
in 1475, a great number of woodeuts are introduced, many of which resemble, in point 

• Mr. Singer liere implies that the Printers were the Artists who designed and engraved the cuts. Wc 
believe that Vcldcner is the only printer known who at that early perioel combined the title of artist with that of 
typographer j and that the wood-engravings which issued from his press were really the work of his own graver. 
They do not exhibit his skill as a wood-cutter to much advantage. In making this observation wc do not include 
the woodcuts illustrating the edition of the Sjjeculum printed by him. It is a matter of question whether, iu the 
very early state of the Art of Printing by moveable type, the letters were not all engraved by the hand, and 
not cast. Or even if the letters were cast, whether they did not afterwards come under the hand of the 
engraver. In the earliest specimens of typography very few letters will be found to correspond exactly in 
face. Hence arises this observation upon a subject I shall have occ.asion to discuss more fully at the close 
of my labours. S. Leigh S. 
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of style, those in the -work -we are describing. Tlie motive for introducing a descrip- 
tion of this singular xylographic production in this place, was to afford the reader 
an opportunity of comparing it with the specimens from the Dutch Speculum, which 
are given by Mr. Dibdin and Mr. Ottley. Had the advocates for Harlem stumbled 
upon anything half so conclusive as the date of the manuscript in this case, they 
would have urged it as a strong and irrefragable argument in favour of their cause*. 
It is possible that copies of this curious work, with a printed text or description sub- 
joined, exist; but no copy of it appears to have been known to Heinecken, unless we 
suppose the German Speculum, which he describes as printed by Bernard Richel at 
Basle, to have been decorated with these cuts. He describes them, however, of the 
size of playing cards; and it is obvious that those we are describing are larger; but 
as every day shews xis that we are not at the end of our tvpographical discoveries, 
we may reasonably hope that some future bibliographer will be enabled to set this 
matter at rest by finding a copy with the printed text, the date, and name of the 
printer. 

“ A work exclusively on these Block-Books, brought forward in an unostenta- 
tious form, and facsimiles of the principal ones, is still a desideratum; for as Hein- 
ecken’s work is devoted to other subjects, it could scarcely be expected that he 
should enter more largely into this curious department of bibliographj'f .” 

In no other instance has Mr. Singer entered into a description of any Block- 
Book ; and as we believe his views upon the origin of printing are somewhat dif- 
ferent from those he publicly professed at the period of the publication of his work 
on Playing Cards, we refrain from making any observations upon the account he 
has given of the volume in question, farther than in stating that, if he had not 
dei>ended uix)n what Heineckenf had written respecting the dimemiom of the 
designs, and had he examined a copy of the German edition of the S2>eadum printed 
at Basle, in 1476, by Richel, he would have found that the two hundred and fifty- 
seven woodcuts which form the volume under consideration, were from the same 


• However much Meerman and others of the advocates of the "Costerian” claims might have allowed their 
patriotism to have blinded their judgment, we feel sure that Mr. Ouley would never, for one moment, have 
considered the artists employed on this scries of wood-engravings worthy to be compared with those who 
executed the wood-engravings in the llloclc-Books attributed to Holland or the Low Countries, more particu- 
larly in those of the Speculum Humana SalcationU. 

t When I made an investigation of the various editions of the Block-Books as an addition to my literary 
pursuits, I had not read the valuable work of Mr. Singer ; and little did I expect that I should, out of the very 
few pages of memoranda left by my father, have extended my labours to three volumes. In prosecuting this 
most agreeable and seductive task, the above passage, from the writings of a gentleman so eminent in the literary 
world, has much encouraged me ; and I must leave others to judge how far I have succeeded in carrying out his 
desired object. S. Leigh S. 

f Here is an instance of how essentially requisite it is for persons to sec the originals, and not, unless they 
have before them accurate facsimiles, to depend upon the descriptions of others. 

VOL. n. 
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•wood-blocks as those used in that work*. Also, had he looked at the water-mark 
in the paper used by Richel, he would have found that marked No. 1 to be similar 
to that on some of the paper used by that printer; and that the same mark occurred 
in the paper upon which the designs had been worked off, though of a much smaller 
size. The paper used for the manuscript portion of the volume contains, for the 
most part, the same mark as No. 1; the mai'k of the grapes. No. 2, occurring only 
in three instances on the paper of that portion of the volume, but not at all on the 
paper used for the cuts. This fact requires no argument to shew that the paper of 
tho two portions is from the same source, and that the manuscript was written 
subsequently to the working of the woodcuts in their present form. 

Now it is e'vident from the fact of the wood-engravings (worked off as they have 
been by the ordinary press) presenting a broader face than in the edition, ■ndth text, 
printed by Richel in 1476, that those printed off separately are of a later\ period. 
In order to support this opinion we do not think it necessary to add to what we 
have already said upon this subject, at page 158 of the first part of our labours. In 
respect to the water-marks, we must refer our readers to our observations upon 
them generally in vol. iii. We must, however, observe that tho MS. bearing the 
date 1345 has e'videutly been copied from the original of that date. 

On comparing, some years ago, the two hundred and fifty-seven designs 
in the form of a Block-Book, with those in the printed edition, we found that two 
of them, “The Return of the Prodigal Son,” and “The Man who fell among Thieves,” 
were different; and of the designs of tho two Thieves, in the Cnicifixion of our 
Sa\'iour, in the printed edition (the one representing an Angel, and the other a 
Devil, respectively recei'ving the spirit of the d)dng malefactor), the latter only has 
been used in its perfect state for the Block-Book; the angel in the former not 
appearing, having probably been covered over by a piece of paper after the block 
had been inked, and before the impression was taken off. 

We much regret that, owing to our not haring had the opportunity of again 
inspecting the volume (now in the possession of Mr. Perkins), wo are only able to 
give copies of our own tracings, made many years since, of the two designs first 
above alluded to ; which, though not accurate facsimiles, will nevertheless, on com- 
parison, shew the difference in the designs of the same subjects in the MS., and in 
the edition printed by Richel in 1476. 

• That edition contains impressions of two hundred and seventy-eight cuts, the additional twenty-one 
arising from some of the wood-blocks having been used over again. 

t In illustration of this I find tho following description, written by my father many years since, respecting 
the edition of 1476 : “ On the 100th page of the text is a cut of the Crucifixion, aUended by Mary .and St. John. 
The nimbus around the head of St. John, in the first instance, is perfect ; whereas, in the cut that is repeated at 
the end of the volume (one of the additional twenty-one plates), the radius is broken and imperfect; consequently 
the edition mentioned by Mr. Singer at page 141 is a subsequent edition to the present, as we there find the 
radius in the broken state, as in the latter part of the present edition. I would observe also, that the Una of all 
the cuU in tliis Jirsl printed intpression arc thinner than those of .Mr. Singer’s edition (as the wood spreads), .arc 
broader, by the pressure of the flat press : the contrary is the case by the operation of manipulation.” 
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We close our account of this pneudo Block-Book wth the remark, that, had the 
woodcuts been taken olf by friction, in the light coloured material commonly used 
for the more early Block-Books, even upon paper bearing the same water-marks, 
persons might have presumed that they had preceded the impressions in the 
printed work of 1476 by many years. 


PLATE LXXVUI. THE FIRST PAGE. 

{From a Wood-engracing in our Possettlon.) 

Among our collections illustrating the various editions of the Block-Books, we 
have an impression of a wood-engraving of the first page of an edition in German of 
the Speculum, of which the present plate is an accurate facsimile. 

Tlie engraving appears to be a facsimile of an edition with which we are totally 
unacquainted; nor can wo find any account of a corresponding edition mentioned 
by any bibliographer. It is evidently coarsely copied from one of the four earliest 
editions; but of the original from which the text in German under the design 
has been taken, we are unable to obtain any information. 

It appears to have been executed by the same hand as copied plate lxviii. from 
the Dihlia Puupertm, and is evidently intended for the illustration of the same work. 

M 2 
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PLATES* LXXIX. AND LXXX. PAGES III. AND XXVII. 
[From a Copy in the Library of Earl Spf.xcbr.) 


Block-Book of Twenty-Six Leaves. — Small Folio. 

The Sjxsncer copy of this extraordinary and singular production ha^^ng recently 
obtained peculiar notoriety (as we shall shortly have occasion to state), we are in 
some measure induced to regret our determination of not visiting any Public 
Library on the Continent until after the completion of the task we have imposed 
ujK)n ourselves — of presenting to our readers minute collations and descriptions, 
accompanied with facsimiles, of those Block-Books only that we YiSixe personally had 
the opportunity of examining and comparing. 

This remark arises from feeling a conviction that, on a further examination, 
there will be found to exist two, or even three, distinct editions of the Block-Book 
in question; and that one is executed in a superior manner to the others. We are 
induced to believe that the result of a minute comparison of the Spencer copy with 
the one in the Imperial Library at Paris, would shew that the impressions of each 
are from a different scries of wood-blocks. It certainly appears rather absurd that, 
wiicn we might in a few hours satisfy ourselves upon the point at issue in our own 
minds, we do not do so. We must, therefore, plead guilty of obstinacy in maintain- 
ing our resolution, though we hope the result of it will be, that those who are 
sufficiently interested in the more early Xylographic Productions (the very root of 
tjqjography) to read these pages, will have the opportunity of possessing a small 
supplemental volume, wherein many of the deficiencies (and many there arc) that 
occur in the volumes before them will be supplied. 

We will now enter into a brief bibliogi-aphical description of the Spencer copy of 
the Block-Book under notice. It comprises tw^enty-six leaves, forming a volume of 
fifty-two pages, printed on both sides, with the exception of the revei'se of the first, 


• Owing to tlic tracing-paper haring been slightlr moved from its original position during the operation of 
making the facsimiles, wc find that the plates are an eighth of an inch longer than the originals. Sec observa- 
tions, vol. i., pp. 143-4. 
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the recto of the second, the reverse of the twenty-fifth, and the recto of the last, 
leaves, making altogether forty-eight engraved pages, consisting of the engraved 
ornamental pages at the beginning and end, the introductory page, the page of text 
as given by us (plate lxxix.), and forty-four* pages, each containing the design of a 
hand. The first and last leaves are worked off so as to form a cover to the volume, 
the outer coverings being occupied by the oniaraeutal design, the one as the title, 
and the other as the end of the work. The other twenty-four leaves comprise three 
gatherings of eight leaves each, of which the first four of each gathering (except the 
first) bear the signatures respectively [a. t.] a. u. a. lit. a. Hit — fa. (. fa. ii. fa. uf. 
fa. iuf. — 1. 1. t. it. t. iii. t. tilt. — fa. i. fa. it. fa. m. fa. tut. 

The paper on w’hich the impressions in this copy have been worked off, is of a 
peculiarly soft and porous nature, and is remarkable from there being no water- 
niarkf. It has the appearance of having been made partly of straw, to which its 
colour closely approximates. 

In the subjoined enumeration of the engraved pages we have endeavoured to 
convey to our readers some idea of the nature of the work, without in the smallest 
degree attempting to explain the mysteries of the designs, wherein are contained all 
the secrets of the Art of Chiromancy. 

Leaf 

I. redo. An ornamental design, occupying the whole page, of which we subjoin a 
copy of the upper part, containing above it the title of the work. Our woodcut 
is taken from a plate in the work of Hemecken, p. 479; but which, on re- 
examining the Spencer cojiy, we find to be less coarse than the ori^nal. It, 
however, answers sufficiently to convey the character of the design. 



“ reverse. Blank. 

* M. Guichard, Btdlefin de JiibliophUf, p. 193, collates them as fortj-two onljr, and states that there are 
three pages of text : “ Le rolume contient done 2 fcuillets dc couverturc, 2 figures, 3 paragraphes de texte, et 42 
mains ; Ic tout a dtd grave sur 48 planches de bois.” We make from this, his collation, forty-nine engraved 
pages in lieu of forty-eight, the right number ; the error arises from his staling that there arc three pages of text 
instead of two. 

t This is also the case with one of the copies (that wanting the first leaf) in the Imperial Library at Paris, 
a copy agreeing in all respects with tliat in the Library of Earl Spencer. 
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Lraf 

II. rec. [a. i.] Blank, no signature. 

rev. An introductory page, thus commencing, 

as nart) g«sri)ribra buri) bon ber t)annb l)att ju 
^ 4 teutfict) gemarbt Doctor bartlirb buret) brtt unb t)ai 
C jv sung ber burcbleicbtigen botbgtbomrn furstin froto 
anna gtborm bon praunstbtortgg pcmabel bem tuggrt* 
reui)En bori)grtoptm fUrsten bfrtjog aibrrct) l)frftog ju batre 
bnb graff ju l^oburg, ; bas ist gesct)et)en am frttag nact) 

9onccpcionis maria birgints glortosts 1448. 

The literal translation of the above is: “Tlie after [following] written 
Book of the Hand has [was] made German [by] Doctor Hartlieb, through 
the prayer and bidding of the serene, higliboni Princess Dame Anna nee 
Brunswick, wife of the virtuous, blessed Prince, Duke Albert, Duke of 
Bavaria and Count of Voburg: that [this] has come to pass on the Friday 
after the Concei)tion of Mary the most glorious Virgin. 1448.” 

After this follow seven other lines, commencing, “ Item SO toiSS) bas bu 
toirst finben,” etc., wherein the author explains that he foretells the destiny 
of man by the right hand, and that of the woman by the left. Beneath 
these lines is a wood-engraving, representing Hartliku presenting a copy 
of his book to his patroness, the Princess Anne, the word “Hartlieb” being 
engraved over the male figure, and “Anna” over the female. 

Had the impression in the Spencer copy been worked off in a clearer 
manner, we would have given a facsimile of the whole of this page; but as 
it is so blurred in the printing, we deemed it unsatisfactory to do so. This 
leaf forms a. j., but it is not so marked. 

III. rec. a. it This is the opening page of the work; and as we have given the 

whole of it in facsimile (plate lxxix), no description of it is necessary. It has 
been taken with the greatest possible care, and though, as before stated, in 
note, p. 84, the page is longer than the original by the eighth of an inch, 
we hope it >vill convey to our readers a very correct idea of the style in 
which this singular production is executed. 

After this follow forty-four pages, each having on it a design of an open 
hand, on which are engraved inscriptions and cabalistic signs. Tliey 
commence on the revei’se of a, ij., and end on the recto of leaf xxv., the 
reverse being blank. 

* M. Guichard has it “ tugit.’’ The word is much obliterated in the Spencer copy ; but it shews, we think, 
a double g. At the close of the first line, M. Guichard has the word “halt” in lieu of “haft.” Again, he uses 
many capitals which arc not in the original. 
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Leaf 

XXVI. rec. Blank. 

rev. An ornamental page, of a similar character to that on the recto of the first 
leaf. The same observations which we have made respecting our facsimile, 
pi. Lxxix., are here equally applicable. 





This is the earliest published work on the Art of Chiromancy. Hartlieb is 
considered by many learned authors* to have been only the translator of it. Tliey 
attribute to his pen the German versions of Eusebius and Ovid, the one printed at 
Augsburg in 1472, and the other, in 1482, at the same place. It is not our intention 
to enumerate the various other curious books that have been written on this 
mysterious subject. As, however, M. Guichardf has taken some little interest in 
referring to those productions, we avail ourselves of his remarks, by subjoining the 
substance of them. 

“Some passages of Job and of Solomon seem to indicate that Chiromancy was 
not imknown to the Hebrews. In Greece, Aristotle fixed the duration of the life 
of man according to the length of certain lines on the hand. In Rome, Juvenal says 
that the women consulted the fortune-tellers in reference to the lines on their fore- 
heads and their hands: a superstition, however, which prevailed still more in the 
sixteenth centuiy.” 

“ Alexander de Medicis, Duke of Tuscany, having shewn his hand to a Greek, 
the latter predicted that he would be assassinated. Alexander was killed at an 
assignation, by his cousin Laurent. CoclH celebrated chiromancer, foretold that, 
on the 24th of September 1504, Barthelmi della Rocca would fall by the sword of a 
Constable of Hermhs Bentivoglio, son of John II., the tyrant of Bologna. It is said 
that Coclhs foresaw the tragic end of Barthelemy, and that he, having told the 
Constable some days before, that he (the Constable) was on the eve of committing a 
murder, at the same time warned Barthelemy to arm himself with sword and 
helmet on leaving his house. The same Coclfes foretold to Lac Gauric, the astro- 
loger, his cruel and unjust death. He died under the torment of the rack. Adrien 


* Bulletin dc Bibliophile, p. 19>}. 


t Id. pp. 187—189. 
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Sicler, another not less renowned chiromancer, relates that he met at Nimes a man 
having a certain mark on liis thumb, which indicated that he would perish by the 
w^heel, and accordingly ‘ cet homme ne pent ^chapper il la marque fatale, il est roud 
en 1659.’ Jacquin Caumont, a sailor, had a mark of a similar character, and he was 
hanged. These facts, more or less authentic, related by the chiromancers, have not 
lessened the number of thesr followers. 

“If the Professors of Chiromancy are now rare, those of former days have left 
us many works on the subject. Physicians, mathematicians, and philosophers have 
looked upon it 6is an art. From the musings of diseased, credulous, and mistaken 
minds, they have established certain precepts, which however had been read wnth 
avidity, so much does human nature desire to look into futurity. 

“The great work* of Adrien Sicler on this subject is one of the most singular. 
Strange to say, the author dedicated it to Camille do Neuf-Ville, Archbishop of 
Lyons and Primate of France. Sicler separated the art of Chiromancy into two 
parts, appropriating the one to Men and the other to Women ; a distinction of 
which he felt the necessity, by judiciously observing that sometimes the same mark 
in the hand of a man indicated in a woman a totally different meaning ; for 
instance, that which ‘ promettra la crosse a un homine fera connoUre Vadresae d’une 
femme a filer! It may, therefore, be easily imagined, how much at variance the 
discoveries of Sicler are with those of his predecessors. 

“ The author of Lxber compoti earn commento, Lyon, 1492, is one of the first who 
drew horoscopes from the palm of the hand. The work of Indagine, printed at 
Strasbourg in 1534, is also very complete, and has numerous and richly engraved 
cabalistic figures. The celebrated Taesnierius has followed Coclhs. Another 
remarkable work is that of Trichassio da Cerasari, which has been translated into 
French. From that work and the precepts of Sicler, Salgues and Collin de Plancy 
have obtained their information. 

“Tlie learned Doctor Mart- Ant. Del Rio divides Chiromancy into two kinds, 
astrological and physiological. Under the latter comes the w'ork of John Hartlicb, 
from which source numerous other productions have emanated, the chiromancers of 
latter days borrowing largely from his work, wthout quoting their authority.” 


* “ Bartolomei Coclitis Physionomise ac Chiromantiec Anaatasis, aivc compendium ex pluribus ct pene 
infinitia autoribua, cum approbationc Alexandri d’.\chiUinis.” — Folio. 
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Those who are desirous to become acquainted with the various editions of the 
works on Chiromancy, will find them enumerated in the bibliographical labours of 
Panzer, Maittaire, Santander, and others. In the "Third Day" of the “Biblio- 
graphical Decameron," by Dr. Dilxlin, the author introduces the work of Hartlieb 
in his usually amusing style, as follows: 

" Approach now, ‘ on the tiptoe of expectation,’ and let every eye be strained, and 
every heart palpitate, while turning over the leaves of 'The Chiromancy of Dr. 
Hartlieb.’ 

* The Doctor he was a cunning man. 

And prophet eke was he, 

For in the palm of citlier hand 
He coming events could sec.’ 

“ A sorry quatrain ! which I remember to have heard, or something like it, pro- 
nounced upon an itinerant quack and astrologer, liabited like an old magician. 

“Lisardo. 0 rare Doctor Hartlieb! I shall desire of you more acquaintance, 
good master Hartlieb. 

“Philemon. You shall know him to your heart’s content. And mark well, ere 
you look, that the copy of the ‘ Doctor’s labours now before us is the first and only 
one which ever came into this country. Heinecken, if I remember rightly, mentions 
but one perfect and three imperfect copies ; yet a fifth, perfect, is in the Iloyal 
Librarj' at Paris. What a title-page have we here ! followed by a {lortrait of the 
Doctor himself kneeling before his patroness, the Princess Anne of Brunswick, who 
is about to receive veiy eourteously the present thus tendered her. 

“Opposite, you observe, is a very whimsical woodcut, of the whole of which 
Heinecken has given a faesimile, but by no means faithful, or indicative of the 
peculiar style of art which prevails in it. Look particularly how extremely defective 
is the impression of the right hand comer of tliis oblong woodcut. By examining 
the right hand comer of the bottom of the last leaf, we observe that the printer’s 
name is a name ‘wholly luiknown,’ as Heinecken has justly remarked. 

What sprawling, gigantic hands are there, upon the text describing the mysteries 
of the Hartliebean chiromancy, impressed. Here is a thumb from the last hand 
in the volume, and the fate which awaits marks like those represented upon it" 

With a woodcut of the aforesaid thumb, and a facsimile of the inscription 
occurring at the foot of the last engraved hand. Dr. Dibdin closes his observations 
uix>n the work; though in a note he gives a brief collation of it, at the same time 
stating that Lord Spencer “obtained the volume for one hundred guineas, it having 
been bought in at a public auction for £120;” addiug that, "in the fly-leaf of it, a 
manuscript observation informs us that ‘ the present copy is supposed to have been 
surreptitiously obtained from the Imperial Library at Vienna, when the Freneh 
army was in possession of that capital. It was purchased of a general officer, who 
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employed an agent for the purpose of vending it, in order to conceal his own name. 
On collating it with the one in the Royal Library at Paris, the present is found to 
be perfect : only the third leaf, which, in the present copy, is properly placed 
op|X»site to that representing the author and the Princess Anne of Brunswick, is, in 
the I^arisian copy, improperly introduced at nearly the end of the work.” 

In some copies of the Block-Book under consideration, the name at the foot of 
the design of the last hand is as follows. 

On reference to our facsimile, plate lxxx., it will be seen that the name in the 
colophonic inscription is there spelt “irog Stapff." It is very evident, from the 
measurement of the two inscriptions (see facsimiles), that the difterence between the 
two is not confined merely to the variation in the spelling of the first two words. 

It has hitherto been considered that the whole of the existing copies of Hart- 
lieb’s Chiromancy havp been worked off from the same series of wood-blocks, the 
name at the close presenting the only variation in them. We ai’c, however, very 
much inclined to believe, as we have before stated, that if the copies were examined 
carefully, page by page, tliey would turn out to have been worked from diflferent 
wood-blocks. We availed ourselves, while writing our obseiwations upon the work 
of Hai-tlieb, of the opportune visit of a friend to Paris*, to enable us to obtain 
certain notes respecting the two copies of the work in the Imperial Libi’ary in that 
city. From him we learn that the copy, wanting one leaf, corresponds vith that in 
the library of Earl Si)encer ; and that the paper on which it is printed is of a thin 
texture, brown in colour, aiid without any water-mark. Also, that in the other 
copy, which has the name “iorg schapff,’* the impressions are all “of a uniform 
colour, a good black; and that the paper is much better, crackling like -sTOting 
paper (some of the leaves bearing water-marks), and, doubtless, a different tirage, 
except the first and last leaves, which are in both coj>ies of a deep straw tint. Tlie 
impressions are also much sharper and better.” 

With the assistance of the information given by M. Guichardf we arc enabled 
to enumerate the various copies of the work that are known to exist: 

I. The Library of Earl Spencer. A complete copy. It is said to have been, 
as before stated, surreptitiously obtained from the Imperial Library at Vienna, 
when the French anny was in possession of that capital. It is singular, however, 
that Heinecken, who has noticed other Block-Books in that library, should have 
made no mention of this copy. 


• ^fr. Boone of Bond-street, wlio was proceeding to Paris at the time, 
t Bulletin do Bibliophile. Parit, 1840, pp. 196-6. 
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II. The Imperial Library at Paris. A complete copy, obtained about fifty 
years since, together with the Boccaccio of 1471, for three thousand francs. It bears 
the name “ torg sri)apff ju augspurg” at the foot of the design of the last hand. The 
paper on which the copy is printed, is of a very superior quality to that used in the 
Spencer copy, as we have had occasion to notice. 

III. In the same Library there is a copy, (wanting the first leaf) similar to 
that in the Spencer collection. It is also printetl u})on a coarse pajier without any 
water-mai'k. M. Guichard believes it to have been obtained from the Public Libraiy 
at Munich. 

IV. & V, The Public Library at Wolfenbuttel contains tw’o imperfect copies. 

VI. The Public Library at Winuag. Heinecken, p. 482, states that the 
copy wants two leaves, and that the designs of the hands are coloured. 

VII. The Public Library at Mejimingen. Heinecken, p. 482, obsciwcs that 
this copy differs from the others, inasmuch as on the reverse of the last occurs the 
design of a hand ; and that the name of Schaj>ff does not appear on it, nor have any 
of the leaves signatures or titles (“ni titres”). We presume, by this expression, that 
the copy does not contain at the commencement or end either of the two ornamental 
designs with the simple title of the work, “Die Kunet Ciromantia,” at the top. 
Furthermore, he adds, that the copy altogether is printed with a gi’eater degree of 
care, having the appearance of another impression, though worked from the same 
wood-blocks (“ me paroit etre une nouvelle impression, avec les anciennes planches”). 

M. Guichard states, that, in the year 1785, a copy was in the Public Libraiy of 
Ratisbon; that Heller mentions a copy as being formerly in the Convent of Tegern- 
see; and that Panzer also possessed an imperfect copy of the work. 

M. Gancia of Brighton informs us, that, in 1848, he had a copy, which he sold to 
Lord Vernon. We only obtained this information while this sheet was in the course 
of printmg. Had we been aware of it earlier, we would have sought the loan of the 
volume, in order to have compared it with the S 2 )encer copy, as it is one of those 
with the name of the engraver or publisher spelt as stated in the preceding page. 

Without further information it is impossible to state which of the above copies 
bears the name “irog scapff,” and which “iorg schnpff” the latter being, we presume, 
the right spelling of it If all the copies had been worked from the same blocks, a 
careful examination of the vaiious breakages in the borders and other portions of 
the engraved pages, would decide at once as to their priority, whereby we should 
learn whether the name wrongly spelt was an error of the engraver in the first 
instance, and corrected in the latter copies. At all events we may come to the 
conclusion, that, if the copies with the name “irog scap>ff" were worked off first, he 
was not the engraver of the wood-blocks, as the variation in the name docs not 
appear to arise from the not uncommon practice of a person spelling his name occa- 
sionally in a different manner. 
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We think it will ultimately be found, that those copies with the name of George 
Schapff spelt correctly, are of the original edition, and that the others arc a series of 
blocks copied from them; and that the eiTors in the name have arisen from the 
ignorance of the artist employed. If such turns out to be the case, and that the 
copy in the Public Library differs from all others seen by Hcuiecken, we shall then 
have three distinct editions of the work. 

In commencing ovu* notes upon the Chiromancy of Hartlieb, we stated that a 
notoriety has been lately given to the copy in the library of Earl Spencer. It thus 
arises : The Rev. Dr. J. Richardson, a gentleman who has been connected with the 
“Times" newspaper for nearly forty years, has lately published his “Recollections, 
Political, Literary, Dramatic, and Miscellaneous, of the last Half Century; contain- 
ing Anecdotes and Notices of persons of various ranks, prominent in their vocations, 
with whom the writer was personally acquainted.” As may be supposed, it is one 
of the most extraordinary jniblications of its kind that has appeared for many years. 
The particular position held by Dr. Richardson on all public occasions brought him 
into frequent and friendly intercourse with most of the leading men of the day — 
rich and poor, high and low'. Whether the numerous anecdotes related by him have 
been drawn up from memoranda made at the time, or w'hether ho has recently 
written them from his most wonderfully retentive memor}', we know' not. Certain, 
how'cver, it is, that those w'ho derive pleasiure from the perasal of the “great deeds" 
and “misdeeds" of the “notorious” will find a fund of entertainment in the " Recol- 
lections" of the Reverend Author. 

Many of the characters illustrated lived long before our time, though rendered 
familiar to us by heai'say: a kind of traditional information that sometimes leads to 
grave mistakes. Such appeal’s to have been the case with Dr. Richardson w'hen, 
alluding to the imposture of W. H. Ireland in dccci\ing Dr. Parr, he WTote: “This 
Ireland is said to have made no less a fool of Lord Spencer, the great book collector, 
W'ho purchased, as a genuine ‘Block-Book,' an ingenious imitation in India ink, or sepia, 
or some such jireparation, of a W'ork called ' Chiromancy,’ or the art of telling fortunes 
by the lines of the hand; for wiiich piece of rubbish his Lordship, I believe, paid a 
hundred and odd guineas ; and it is now, or w'as some time ago, to be seen in the 
collection at Althorp, carefully preserved from contact w'ith the profane atmosphere 
beneath a glass case on the library table.” 

A circumstantial and well-told anecdote is this! a stoiy calculated, even with 
those most unlearned in bibliogiaphy, to reflect on the knowdedge and judgment of 
one of the most astute philobiblists that ever lived. The Right Honourable George 
John Earl Spencer not only founded and formetl one of the most wonderful libraries 
in the w’orld, but he loved his Books, and he lived amongst them. Most ti-uly 
might he exclaim, while enjoying his “ Jncunahula” 

“The life we like, with tuose we love." 
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To the liberality of the present Ix)rd Spencer we are indebted much. Not once, 
nor twice, but thrice, has his Lordship permitted the whole of the Block- Blooks in 
that noble library at Althoqj to be brought up to London to aid us in our investi- 
gations. We thus had the opportunity of carefully examining the book in question; 
and great, therefore, was our astonishment at reivdingthe statement nuule respecting 
it. Having the pleasure of being i>ersonally ac(]uainted with Dr. Richardson, we did 
not hesitate at once to address him in the following terms: 


The TVoodland-s, Norwood, Surrey, June IS, 185.5. 

Dear Sir, 

After reading the statement made by you in the second volume of your 
“ Reminiscences,” p. 164, respecting the Block-Book of Hartlieb’s Chiromancy in the 
library of Earl Spencer, I immediately, through Mr. Appleyard*, made application 
to that nobleman, that the book in question should again be brought to London for 
my re-examination, because, at the time (a few- months since) I had some facsimiles 
made from it for my forthcoming work, I saw nothing in that volume that could 
lead me for a moment to suppose it to be a forgery, or rather an imitation of the 
work of Hartlieb by the hand of the unprofitably uigenious William Henry Ireland, 
of Shakesperian notoriety. 

Consequently, on Thursday lust, I most carefully re-examined the whole of the 
volume; the result of which is, that, in my humble opinion, there must be altogether 
some mistake in the information upon which you have founded the statement related 
by you. 

The volume in question is one which has been executed by the press, in the usual 
printing ink of that time, and upon paper which will not bear the application of any 
“ preparation of India ink or sepia” without its nmning, as on blotting-paper. It is, 
in fact, as genuine a printed production {is is the “Times” newspaper. I will not 
occupy your time by entering into the viirious t}qx)graphic{il points connected Mith 
the book, with the view of proving its genuineness. I feel sure that you are the last 
person who would willingly allow any statement to be circulated, that cun in any 
way be calculated to disparage the contents of so imiiortant a library as that formed 
by the late Earl Spencer. 

All men are liable to be deceived; and in the present day, when the forgery of 
Historical Documents, Autogi'aph Letters, and Antiquities, is maile a professional 
occupation, it becomes absolutely nccessar}" to examine such objects with a suspi- 
cious eye; though, at the same time, it behoves one not to allow the mind to be led 
away by prejudice, or by the dictatorial opinions of others. 

• While revising this sheet, it is with much regret I record the death of this most amiable man ; such 
having been announced to have token place suddenly, during the last few day.s, at Walmer, where Mr. Applcyard 
had gone to enjoy his annual relaxation from oiEcial duties. September 12, 18-55. 
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It may have happened tliat W. H. Ireland was in some way or other connected 
with the pai'ty who obtained the book from the officer who stole it from the Imperial 
Library at Vienna, w'hence the volume is stated to have been purloined. I will 
endeavour, before I write the few observations I may have to make upon the w'ork 
of Hartlieb, to obtain some information respecting the copy in question ; and, should 
you be able to give me the details upon w'hich your statement was founded, I shall 
feel ver}’’ greatly obliged. 

Believe me, dear Sir, most faithfully, 

S. Leigh SJothehy. 

The Rev. Db. RicH,\Bnsos. 

In answer to the above, w’e received the following; 

" Timet Office, July 6th, 185.5. 

“ Dear Sir, 

“ I would have answ'cred your letter before, but I have been absent from 
London. 

" I much regret that anything in my book should have given you any annoyance 
or trouble. I believe your book will be read by a class of readers who wffil never 
see mine, and vice versa, and consequently that my notice of Lord Spencer's Block- 
Book will in no w'ay affect its merits. I heard the assertion as to its fabrication 
from the late Gordon Urquhart, Esq., of the Na\y Pay-Office, a book collector, and 
a particular friend of Ireland, with whom he was concerned in several book trans- 
actions. Of course I tell the story as it was told to me. What you have done, I 
admit, will establish its genuineness. 

“ With my best wishes for you, I am very faithfully your’s, 

“Joiiy Richardson.” 

We feel it to be quite unnece.ssary to bring forward various points in order to 
prove the genuineness of the book in question. We only mention the fact, that one 
of the copies in the Imperial Libi-ary at Paris is printed uiwn paper of a similar 
te.xturc; but, w hat is more remarkable, it has not, as is the case with the pa.j)er used 
for the impressions in the Sjjencer copy, any water-mai'k. 

Dr. Dibdin has informed us that the volume was obtained by Lord Spencer for 
one hundred and twenty guineas, it having been bought in at some sale; and 
further, that a manuscript note therein records its liaving been purloined from the 
Imperial Libraiy at Vienna. Now, on inquiry, w'e find that the volume w'as sold. 
May 20, 1815, by Mr. Christie, with a “ Collection of Rare Books formed by a Gentle- 
man on the Continent." On referring to the sale catalogue preserveii by Messrs. 
Christie and Manson, w'e see that it w'as, w'hen offered, bought in for one hundred 
and nineteen guineas; and fui-ther, that immediately after the sale (as the entry 
jiroves), the name of Lord Sjiencer was inserted in the sale catalogue as the pur- 
chaser of the book for one hundred guineas. 
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Here is at once a clear proof that the said W. II. Ireland, of Shakesperian 
notoriety, had nothing wliatever to do with the sale of the book to Lord S[)encer; 
and the account books of Messi's. Christie shew that the volume belonged to a 
Mr, Coxe, with whose collection it was sold. We will not enter into the question of 
the book having been stolen from the Imperial Library at Vienna, further than that 
we have our doubts of its ever having been in that collection. Dr. Richardson 
informs us, that he obtained his information respecting it from Mr. Gordon Urquhart, 
a man equally notorious* in his way as Mr. W. H. Ireland; and his refinement of 
taste was not such as to lead us to supjKJse that he knew much about Block -Books, 
or books at all, though styled a “ Book Collector.” The anecdotes related of him 
by Dr. Richardson are not very creditable to his taste. The probability is, that 
on some joyous occasion the said W. H. Ireland and the said Gordon Urquhart 
concocted the story, and imposed upon the credulity of their companion ! 

We have never heard that Mr. Urquhart extended his eccentric pursuits to the 
enjoyment of literature and books; nor was his collection at "halters” enriched and 
illustrated with the repoi-ts of the tiials, djdng speeches, confessions, and such like, 
of the malefactors, in the same way as that of a late distinguished Baronet, whose 
collection of such documents, if report be true, is the most extensive that has ever 
been formed. 


• “ He was a man well known some thirty or forty years ago, as one of the principal sup{)ortcr8 of the 
‘ prize-ring,’ being the contemporary and companion of Captain Barclay, Berkeley Craven, Sir Henrj' Smyth, 
Tom Griffiths, Jack.ion, and others of sporting celebrity. He was also remarkable for a similarity of tastes 
with tlie celebrated George Selwyn. That gentleman, it is known, never missed attending the execution of a 
criminal ; and was, on one occasion, at an execution at Paris, treated with singular marks of respect by the 
Functionary who presided on the scaffold. Mr. Urquhart did not attain to such distinction ; but at Newgate 
and Horscmongcr-lanc he was understood to have the entrie, and considered to be a privileged i>erson. He 
carried his eccentric penchant for eveiything connected tvith the last moments of the unfortunate culprits so far, 
that he invariably procured from Jack Ketch the halters by which they were strangled, which he carefully 
preserved as mementos of the instability of human existence, and the reward of crime. He possessed a curious 
collection of those dreary documents, and obtained a notoriety by this pursuit of which he w.as not a little 
proud.” — Recollections, vol. ii., p. 40. 
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ANTIQUARIAN AND LITERARY FORGERIES. 

Every man has his hobby ! We have had many, some of which we have 
nearly ridden to the death, but our present will, we hope, carry us safely through 
the Low Countries and Gennany, without our provoking the laughter which attended 
the far-famed Edmonton equestrian, Johnny Gilpin, or being considered an illustra- 
tion of the old saying, that “ every man is mad upon one subject or another." 

To shew, however, that our hobby b not unmanageable, we will for a short time 
rein him up, and rest from our xylograph ic labo\irs, while we record our humble 
opinion uj)on a few points in connection with Dr. Richardson’s letter, in our reply to 
which (p. 93) we have made particular reference to a system of forgery that has 
been carried on for many years for the purjiose of imposing upon the credulity 
of the collectors of what some are pleasetl to call the “ liulhuk” of olden times. 

Our remarks upon the subject referred to will be classed under the four heads of 

Forgeries, Copies, Impositions, and Errors of Judgment. 

Coins and Medals furnish us with some of the earliest instances of Forgeries. 
Many early Greek and Roman coins are those which are termed “jdated!' These, 
however, can scarcely come under the denomination of forgeries, because they are 
believed by many learned Numismatists to have been struck, at the period, from the 
original dies, and probably for the purpose of exchange with foreign countries. They 
may however have been circulated as forgeries are at the present time. 

Verj’^ different ai'e the Roman gold coins known as the “Bekker Forgeries.” 
These are struck from dies engi'aved in a style of art rivalling the work of the 
ancients. Many of the types are of ideal composition, and many are taken from 
known tjqics. The object of these was to deceive the numismatist, and for a time 
they (.lid so very successfully. We believe, that, in the first instance of their issue, 
the most experienced eye was deceived, and the coins were received into the cabinets 
of the most distinguished connoisseurs without exciting the smallest suspicion as to 
their genuineness. The dies from Avhich these beautiful works of art were struck, 
are, we believe, still in existence, and a descrijitive list of them has been printed*. 
Numerous also are the dies that have been engraved of Greek, Roman, Saxon, 
English, and other coins. Some of the lai’ge Roman medallions in brass are remark- 
able for their good work. 

Two of the most successful engravers of those dies representing the early coinage 
of this country were Mr. White and Mr. Emery. Among others of the forgeries by the 

* Scslini W .18 the first publicly, in 182.?, to denounce some of these forgeries. Mr. Curt, the enthusiastic 
niimismatUt, informs us that impres.<>ions of them can always be obtained, and that the dies have been for s.ale 
for many years ; also that Bekker published a list of the coins he had manufactured, amounting at that time to 
nearly three hundred, but since proved to be, by il. Binder, keeper of the coins at Berlin, to be above three 
hundred and Oiirty ! 
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latter, was the gold Rial of Mary ; and so well is it executed, that it deceived the 
late eminent collector Mr. Cuff, and others equally acute in their judgment. We do 
not profess to much knowledge in these matters, but the tout ememhle of the coin, 
its sharjjness and its peculiar colour, led us at once to question its authenticity, 
though at the same time we acknowledge that we were then aware of its existence 
{IS a forgery. Not so with Mr. Cuff and others, to whom it was brought for sale as a 
recent " find," with the view of aiding the deception. 

After what we call Forgeries of Coim, follow Crusts, which come under the denomi- 
nation of cojnes. These have been, and are, manufactured to a great extent, with the 
view of deceiving the traveller. The dealers in these all over the Continent soon dis- 
cover the extent of the numismatic knowledge of their customers, and how far they 
may impose upon their ignorance. The trash that is, we believe, manufactured even 
in this countr}’’, and exportetl to Turkey, Greece, Rome, and elsewhere, to sui)ply the 
demand of the English travellers, is almost beyond belief Persons going to the 
East are often desii’ous to exhibit their antiquarian knowledge in the purchase of all 
kinds of works of art, bringing back with them w’hat they tenn a “ very valuable 
and choice collection." They are perfectly astonished at being told that the greater 
portion of their numismatic treasures arc forgeries and casts; and when they learn 
that many of them are of English manufacture, exported from this country for the 
purpose of imposition, the travelling community reluctantly allow that they have 
been cheated. 

All these circumstances have produced a general want of confidence, which has 
been increased by the fact that, occasionally, the most eminent men, men who have 
been publicly distinguished for their profound knowledge and judgment, have been 
unable to decide M'hcthcr a coin is false or not. We have seen, and do see, remark- 
able instances of this fact. We will only record three cases. At the sale, in 1842, of 
the collection of coins formed by the late Dr. Nott, was a gold coin of Campania. 
Doubts were thrown out as to the genuineness of that coin; upon which the late 
Mr. Thomas, whose eye and judgment at that time were not impaired by age, 
determined to purchase it at any cost. ITe bought it, sal rosu, for £42 15s. On the 
subsequent disjiersion, in 1844, of his collection, that identical coin was described as 
"false" by our friend Mr.Burgon,M4iose knowledge and judgment in the early coinage 
of Greece has always been considered, and is, unrivalled. His decision, however, on 
that occasion did not meet with the unanimous consent of others, whose practical 
experience and increasing knowledge justified them in tpiestioning the infallibility of 
their senior in the st\idy. Accordingly the coin, which as a forgery was not w’oith 
more than its weight in gold, produced the sum of £41 lO.v., having been purchased 
by Mr. Curt for the private cabinet of the late M. Rollin. The coin had originally 
been sold by Signor Campranesi, of Rome, to Dr. Nott, and is now in the cabinet 
of one of the mo.st distinguished numismatists in Euro]>e ! 
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Another instance of the difference of opinion among the learned, which we 
notice from among many that we could enumerate, occurred some few years since. 
In the collection of Mr. Steuart, a distinguished antiquarian and numismatist, were 
three Persian Medallions, in silver. Various were the opinions as to the authenticity 
of these coins; and on placing them side by side, for the opinions of three persons 
whose authority on such matters was looked upon as good, we found that not one of 
them agreed with the other; thus leaving us in the position of — 

“ Who shall decide irhen Doctors disagree ?” 

Aye, there’s the rub ! H., B., D.*l — Not we three T 

Again, we believe it to be the opinion of many eminent numismatists, that all 
the known gold Didrachms or Staters of Athens are forgeries, even in the face of 
their having been all struck from different dies, and being as nearly as p>ossible of 
the same weight ! There were two of those Staters in the collection of the late 
Mr. Thomas, the one producing £30 10^., and the other £22. Both these coins are 
looked upon by some as false, while Mr. Burgon writes: “These two coins may be 
safely regarded as of undoubted authenticity. So much doubt and mistrust as to 
the existence of genuine gold coins of Athens have been caused by the statements 
of Eckhel and others, in print, as well as by the works of modem falsifiers, that this 
remark may perhaps be useful to distant coUectorsf .” Such is the confident opinion 
of one of the most learned numismatists in Europe. 

Campania fal«c, but Athens right ! 

Judgment reversed, — revolving sight ! 

Though we may not be considered as qualified to give an opinion upon such matters, 
yet we have always looked upon those coins of Athens as genuine. 

Antiquities. The warehouses of the dealers on the Continent, and even in this 
country, abound with forgeries of every kind of antiquity: no matter whether 
Etruscan, Egyptian, Greek, or Roman, all are produced with wonderful accuracy by 
the skilful hand of the cunning sculptor and mechanic. One of the most remarkable 
forgeries that has taken place during the present centuiy, was a collection of 
Etruscan Ornaments in gold, which was sent (as has been stated) from GenoaJ, in 
separate specimens, to this country a few years since, duplicates being contemporane- 
ously dispatched to Berlin, Paris, and St. Petersburg. The agent selected in England 
to impose upon the credulity of the antiquarians was one Giovanni D'Athauasi§, a 

* Three learned numismatists. 

t Note on the two gold Staters, see Catalogue, by Mr. Burgon, of the Thomas Collection of Coins, p. 202. 

{We have reason to believe that the collection was made in London. 

§ Giovanni D’ATHANASi,now no longer groaning under disappointment and misery in this stage of human 
transition, was a remarkable man. tVlieiher as an employi of Consul Salt under Bclzoni (who was no more or 
less, ere he was patronised by Mr. Salt, than a common juggler, among whose feats was to cut a man’s head off 
and put it on again 1’’ sec Willis’s Current Notes for 18M, p. 23, where one of the bills of his performances in 
Cork, in 1812, is reprinted), or as the successor to Belzoni in the superintendence of the numerous excavations 
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Greek, more generally known to all who, during the consulship of Mr. Salt, and for 
some years after, visited the shores of Egypt, under the more peculiar sorvitudinal 

made at the expense of Mr. Salt, Giovanni D’Athanasi was the greatest “ Pdrveyor” of EoTPriAN Aktiqcities 
of his day. Almost the first collection of the ancient relics of Egypt ^7 consequence, that was brought to this 
country, was formed by him in partnership with Consul Barker. The collection was sold in Wcllington-strcet in 
1883 ; and with it was sold an extraordinary manuscript, which was purchased in Egypt by Giovanni D'Athanasi 
for a few shillings, and which sold for nearly £300. The manuscript comprised a series of cighty-six miniature 
paintings, representing scenes from Biblical History, supposed to have been executed about the time of the 
Crusades of Richard I. and Henry III. of England. The volume is now in the Bodleian Library, in the cele- 
brated Douce Collection. The collection also contained no less than fifteen perfect Papyri, Manuscripts 
detailing the sacred rituals of the Ancient Egyptians, and ornamented with designs of funeral and other religious 
ceremonies of the Egyptian Priesthood. These Papyri were, on their arrival in this country, in an unopened 
state, and consequently their contents not known. It so happened that my brother. Captain Sotheby (of the 
Honourable East India Company’s Service) was at this time on his furlough from the East, and being a man of 
some little ingenuity, he succeeded in unrolling and laying down do lineuthe whole of these manuscripts, the 
result of whieh added much to their interest, historically and pecuniarily. Reverting, however, to Giovanni 
D’Athanasi, in 1835 ho accompanied the celebrated Salt Collection of Egyptian Antiquities to this country 
for sale : a collection, however, entirely formed by D’Athanasi, in partnership with Mr. Salt, during the years 
18S5, 1826, and 1827 ; Mr. Salt’s previous collection, formed under the superintendence of Bclzoni, having 
been sold in 1824 to the French Government for £10,000. 

It may be considered somewhat irrelevant to the subject of this work to record any particulars of so totally 
dificrent a character. The Antiquary, however, is allowed a wide field for his researches. Bibliographical and 
Archaeological pursuits go hand in hand ; and few are there of those who take the smallest interest in the 
wonderful relics of the Pharaohs who have not heard of poor “ Yanni.” It is a melancholy fact that this man 
died from the want of the common necessaries of life. The coadjutor of Beizoni, — the much beloved 
employi of Mr. Salt, — the man under whose hands a very great portion of the Egyptian Antiquities that adorn 
the Museums of England, France, Berlin, and other places, have been discovered, — the man familiarly known 
as the “ Itogue Tanm’” to those who, during his sway on the Nile and amidst the Pyramids and Tombs of the 
Pharaohs, visited that patriarchal land, was a source of vital assistance and domestic comfort, — the man whose 
essential aid to such travellers ought never to have been forgotten, and could never be repaid. Yet this man 
died as a pauper, and was so buried ! I record this fact, not with the view of casting the slightest blame upon 
those who had during their travels in Egypt derived much assistance in their pursuits, and were oftentimes aided in 
the very means of their existence in a foreign, distant land ; but rather as a mark of the pity and regard I enter- 
tain for the memory of this unfortunate man. Though a sufiferer to a very large amount by the failure of his 
speculations in the purchase and sale of antiquities, yet I could not but feel an interest in his melancholy position. 
During the preparatory works in the Egyptian Court of the Crystal Palace at Norwood, I applied to Mr. Owen 
Jones with the view of getting him some employment, that gentleman having known him during his sojourn in Egypt. 
Mr. Owen Jones at onee, as a means of saving D’Athanasi from starvation, offered him, through me, a temporary 
situation of a guinea a week. But, alas 1 the evanescent hope of regaining his position ; the unfortunate feeling 
that his plans for the removal of one of the Obelisks of Luxor to this country would be adopted, and his national 
pride (for he was a Greek) induced him to refuse the very means of prolonging his earthly career. I was 
dangerously ill at the time of his decease, and it was not until some months after, that I found a letter from him 
on the occasion of his having received some trifling assistance a short time previous. Sad is the following 
memorial of one who, in the time of need, has oftentimes rendered, to the great in title, to the artist, and to the 
sick and weary traveller, such assistance as at the time no money could repay. 

“ Carissimo Amico, “ 18 Settembre, 1854. 

" Sono dieci giomi chc mi trovo sd letto : ho perduto tutto il mio sanguc ; non ho un amico che 
venghi a vedcre sc sono vivo o morto I mi manca tutto ! 

“Caro Signore, non credo chc ci vedremo piil su questa terra: addio per sempre, mio Signor Sotheby, 
addio al Signor Wilkinson, o pure al loro comracsso il Signor Hodge. 

“Al Sion. Sotheby.” 


“Gio. D’Athanasi.” 
O 2 
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name of “ Yanni." From all the circumstances connected with that transaction at 
the time, and to the final sale by auction*, in May 1843, of the objects! at Messrs. 

• These were sold by “ order of the Sheriff of Middlesex and 8t<ttcd on die title of the catalogue to have 
been “ brought from Italy by Signor D' Athanasi." 

t We subjoin a note of the various objects, as enumerated in the sale catalogue, and the prices they produced: 


Lot 

Oz. gr». 

£ 


d. 

1 A necklace, with pendants representing heads of Medusa set with garnets 




o 

10 

0 

S A ditto, with lozenge-shaped links, with pendants set with garnets 




4 

10 

0 

3 A ditto, with barrel-shaped links and pendants representing heads of Medusa 




6 

6 

0 

4 A ditto, oval links with pendants, heads ..... 




5 

5 

0 

5 A ditto, with pendants representing the heads of Minerva 




4 

5 

0 

6 A ditto, hllagrcc work, with ear-rings to match .... 




4 

10 

0 

7 A ditto, with pendants representing heads of Medusa 




12 

5 

0 

8 A chased ring with masks ....... 

0 

5 

6 

3 

15 

0 

9 A pair of fillagrcc car-rings, serpent heads with ruby eyes 

0 

8 

12 

o 

5 

0 

10 A pair of ditto ditto ditto 

11 A pair of ditto ditto ditto, doublc-bodicd birds 

0 

15 

18 

4 

0 

0 

with garnet pendants ...... 

0 

12 

0 

o 

10 

0 

12 An Egyptian brooch ....... 

1 

13 

12 

6 

10 

0 

13 A pair of beautifully wrought armlets, in morocco case 

2 

8 

6 

13 

0 

0 

14 .A pair of armlets, and a fibula in shape of a bird .... 

2 

8 

5 

7 

10 

0 

13 .A necklace, witli three bullos, in morocco case .... 

3 

9 

15 

19 

10 

0 

16 A stand for a lachrymatory, iu morocco case .... 

0 

14 

13 

4 

6 

0 

17 A ditto ditto ditto .... 

18 A circular box (cista mistica) with embossed figures of Bacchus and Ari- 

0 

15 

0 

4 

10 

0 

adne, in morocco case with glass shade .... 

1 

9 

11 

20 

0 

0 

19 A patera, with four chariots, in morocco case .... 

1 

6 

14 

11 

0 

0 

20 .A tri(>od, with r.am’s heads ...... 

1 

12 

16 

8 

8 

0 

21 A patera, with embossed animals iu tlic interior .... 

o 

6 

6 

11 

11 

0 

22 A conical shaped vase with embossetl figures, warriors 

o 

19 

0 

13 

0 

0 

23 A tazza, with embossed figures iu the interior .... 

3 

10 

8 

13 

0 

0 

24 A cincrcria, with embossed animals ..... 

4 

7 

11 

20 

8 

0 

25 A riton (griffin’s head) ....... 

2 

18 

0 

16 

0 

0 

26 A patera, with chariots in the interior ..... 

4 

3 

10 

13 

13 

0 

27 A onc-handlcd cup, with two chariots ..... 

3 

4 

4 

16 

16 

0 

28 A two-handled amphora, with embossed figures .... 

4 

1 

14 

31 

10 

0 

29 A patera, with sacrifice inside ...... 

3 

8 

0 

12 

0 

0 

30 A waistband, with embossed figures, mythological subjects 

4 

8 

15 

18 

18 

0 

31 A diadem, with embossed figures, human s-acrificc 

4 

17 

0 

25 

0 

0 

32 A ditto, Apollo with his car ..... . 

4 

3 

7 

16 

0 

0 

33 A ditto, two figures before an altar ..... 

34 A tripod, with circidar box and cover, with two embossed figures sacrificing 

3 

10 

15 

12 

0 

0 

before an altar ....... 

7 

13 

12 

34 

0 

0 

35 A circular box, with embossed figures, gymnastic exercises 

3 

13 

6 

15 

10 

0 

36 A circular box and cover, with embossed figures of Bacchus and his nurse 

3 

15 

8 

19 

0 

0 

37 A ditto, Achilles receiving his armour ..... 

5 

0 

12 

26 

5 

0 

38 A circular vase, with embossed figures. Bacchanalian subjects 

7 

16 

6 

28 

15 

0 

30 A circular two-handled vase, Cupid and Psyche in the interior 

40 A sarcophagus, with embossed figures, and cover, with a crouching figure 

8 

4 

0 

34 

0 

0 

on the top ........ 

9 

10 

4 

50 

0 

0 

41 A pair of greaves, embossed iu scrolls ..... 

12 

14 

16 

50 

0 

0 
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Forster’s, we feel convinced that G. D’Athanasi was ignorant of the fraud that was 
being practised upon the antiquarians of this country. He was himself deceived. 
This cannot be wondered at ; for, however much knowledge and experience he may 
have acquired in the antiquities of Egj'pt by his excavations, those of ancient Etruria 
were almost unknown to him. Speculating, among other of his unlucky ventures, in 
those exquisitely formed and elegant accompaniments of the funeral appointments of 
the Etruscans, the Vases, G. D’Athanasi had been ruined. The consequence of this 
was, that an Italian, named Castellari, finding ho\v easily he was imposed uixm in 
respect to such works of early art, adopte<l the bold scheme of manufacturing a 
collection of objects in gold, in imitation of the ornaments found in the tombs of 
ancient Etruria. This Castellan (now dead*) was a most ingenious man: he had 
been employed by Signor Campanari and his brother (now in England) to repair and 
to restore Etruscan vases, and was frequently engaged by Mr. Samuel Rogers in 
mending objects of antiquity. He was also constantly in the studio of the late great 
medallist. Signor Pistnicci. These circumstances, and other opportunities of a similar 
kind, much assisted him in the execution of his forgeries. We believe, however, that 
he was not alone in the transaction, but that he was aided by others well skilled in 
antiquities. 

Having succeeded wonderfully well with these forgeries, Castellari took two or 
three of them to Giov. D’Athanasi, stating that they had been consigned to a friend 
of his, having been discovered in a tomb just opened in Italy; but injoining the 
greatest secresy, as it was necessary, he said, that they should be smuggled away 
one by one, because, should they be discovered, they would be seized, as being too 
important to be allowed to leave the country. Giov. D’Athanasi related to us this 
fact, and brought to us one of the articles, at which we were perfectly amazed, and 
did not for one moment doubt its authenticity. We believe that he took or sent that 
same piece to the British Museum, when, after undergoing the most minute scrutiny, 
its purchase was declined; though, at the same time, wx are not aware, that, in 
doing so, the authorities informed Giovanni D’Athauasi that it was a forgery! 

We now learn that one of the gold Patera), and a small casket, Avere made up 
from two objects formerly in the collection of Signor Campanari, Castellari having 
obtained casts from the moulds of them made by Signor Pistrucci. The original of 
the Patera is in the British Museum. It is in bronze, the upper part ornamented 
with figures in relief One of these was manufactured in gold, and sold to the late 
M. Rollin, the eminent antiquarian at Paris. On being sheum to the Due de Luynes 
he immediately recognised the figures as corresponding with the bronze Patera from 
the Campanari collection. Whether this fact led to the discovery of the whole being 
forgeries, we know not. We, however, are not sui-prised at our friend Mr. Hertz 

• He died in Egypt, whither he had been sent by Giov. D’Athanasi to look after some property he had left 
at Thebes. 
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having been equally deceived with M. Rollin ; indeed, it may be fairly stated, that, 
though the purchase of one of the pieces had been declined by the antiquarians at 
the British Museum, these forgeries no doubt deceived everybody else, and, among 
others, the most distinguished and adventurous Lady Antiquarian in the world, 
Mrs. Hamilton Gray. We quote her opinion of them, as given in her “Tour to the 
Sepulchres of Etruria',' published in 1841 (App. p. 537): “I cannot think that I have 
done justice to Vulci, or to the remains of Etruria, without mentioning that the 
most beautiful objects in gold, of Etruscan art, which I had ever seen, are at present 
in the possession of Mr. Hertz, 11, Great Marlborough-street, London, and that the 
greater part of them came from the sepulchres of Vulci. Some persons doubt their 
genuineness; hut I think that no one intimately acquainted with Etruscan mythology 
and Etruscan style of representation, can have a suspicion upon the stibject!' 

Engravings. Many are the lovers of Paintings, who, having the means but not 
the space to indulge their taste, by adorning their walls with the original works of 
the Great Masters of early times, are content ■ndth Engravings, a large collection of 
which may be comprised in a small compass. In those they are enabled not only to 
study the design of the Painter, but also to admire the skill of the Engraver. In this 
pursuit, however, the Amateur, after devoting a number of years to the formation of 
a collection of Engravings of the Parmigiano, Raffaelle, Rubens, Albert Durer, Rem- 
brandt, and other Painters of the various schools, frequently finds, to his mortifica- 
tion, that his portfolios contain some of those well-executed copies of the more rare 
and beautiful engravings from the works of these Masters: engravings which he 
had previously looked upon as brilliant impressions of the originals. Marvellously 
exact copies of the works of the Earliest Engravers have from time to time been 
made: some with a view of deceiving the uninitiated; others executed, as a matter of 
study, by the hand of the Amateur, and many published extensively as copies. They 
are not confined to any particular school. Numerous are the almost facsimile copies 
of the engravings by Marc Antonio Raimondi, Israel van Meek, Lucas van Leyden, 
Albert Durer, Rembrandt, Hollar, and others. It is only by continual study, and a 
practical experience in this particular branch of art, that tlie Amateur may hope 
ultimately to be enabled to detect a copy from an original. He may become inti- 
mately acquainted with the design of the Painter, and with the touch of the 
Engraver, and yet he will occasionally find himself deceived. It is not for any man, 
however experienced he may be, to consider his judgment infallible. In our first 
volume (p. 33) we have stated how our copy of the early wood-engraving of the 
“ Annunciation” (see plate xlvii.), when first executed, completely deceived our 
friend Mr. Ottley, and, subsequently, others skilled in the art. Among the numerous 
other instances we might mention, in which even the most learned have erred in 
their judgment, we will merely relate one, and in doing so, we have the full consent 
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of the parties to whom we refer. In the Collection of our friend William Monck 
Mason, Esq. (a collection sold some years ago inWellington-street) was a most brilliant 
impression of the St. Cecilia, by Marc Antonio Raimondi. It was described in the 
catalogue made by Mr. Francis Graves as a cojiy. Now that gentleman has devoted, 
professionally, his whole life to the study of Engravings, and yet he candidly con- 
fesses that he was completely deceived in resiiect to that print; so much so, that at 
the time of the sale (some time after he had described it as a copy) he felt so satisfied 
that his judgment was correct, that he allowed the print to be purchase<l by Mr. 
Tiffin for a few sluUings, it having undergone the usual ordeal, during the period of 
sale, of a careful examination by many distinguished Amateurs and Printsellers. 
Mr. Tiflin, the printseUer, entertained a different opinion : he recognized in the appa- 
rently too brilliant an impression of that rare print, the finest original he had ever 
met with; and his judgment was rewarded by the amount he afterwards obtained 
for it. 

We now pass to the subject of Literary Forgeries. Two of the most remark- 
able in this coimtry occurred towards the close of the last century, the one by 
Thomas Chatterton, and the other by William Henry Ireland. These forgeries 
have now become matters of literary history. The perpetrator of the one, the 
Rowley and other Forgeries, was a youth whose extraordinary and early genius 
shot as a meteor across the horizon, its phosphoric pathway lea^'ing nothing but 
impenetrable darkness ! 

As regards the Shakespeare Forgeries, the author of them wrote his “ Confes- 
sions” after having successfully imposed upon many of the most distinguished literary 
men in this country. He caused such a division among the commentators on the 
works of Shakespeare, that many who had been on the most intimate terms of 
friendship became bitter enemies. They lampooned and pamphleteered each other, 
while the author of the forgeries laughed at their credulity; and such was the 
tenacity of the opinions of some of those who were deceived, that they still main- 
tained the “ genuineness” of the “Shakespeare Papers” even, we have heard, when 
they saw them multiplied ad libitum by the manufacturer Ireland. W. H. Ireland 
was, however, a very clever fellow; and, as is usually the case, his cleverness 
exposed the fraud. The only merit of the "Ireland Clonfessions" was that of 
endeavouring to relieve the Father, Samuel Ireland, from any participation in the 
guilt of his son. 

During the present century, and more particularly during the leist few years, 
there appears to have been and to be, in some enlightened cities on the Continent*, 

• “ No small sensation has been catued in Paris by the discovery of the extraordinary forgeries of the 
Shelley letters ; and the articles on the subject, by this or other journals, have been copied into all the Paris 
newspapers. The fact is, that the system of forging letters and manuscripts of distinguished personages is carried 
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establishments for the manufacture, not only of Works of Art, but of Historical 
Documents and AutO{^raj)h Letters. We unll not inquire into their locality, nor into 
the character of the j)cr.sons concerned in so dishonest a trade; but we must 
remark that the documents udiich have been forged are, in many instances, of so 
interesting and of so valuable a character, that, without the consent of those to whom 
they belonged, or under whose esjiecial charge they were deposited, facsimile copies, 
such as only could be used to perpetrate the imposture, could not have been executed. 
We must not, however, judge too harshly, because facsimile copies may have been 
obtained for a veiy different object: nay, indeed, the originals may even have been 
lent for the purpose of aiding the researches of an author, in the same way that, at 
one period dm’ing the progress of our work, we had in our library no less than 
ten Block-Books, which, through the liberality of their owncra, were confided to our 
charge. These obseiwations lead us to the consideration of one of the most remark- 
able forgeries that has taken place during the last few years. We allude to the 
forgery of the Letteus of Byuon, Shelley, and Keats. 

Tins has also now l>ecome a matter of history; but as, profes.sioually, our name 
occurred in the transaction, we may be excused for here recording what we know 
of it. 

During the month of August 1850, P received, at my residence at Norwood, from 
Mr. White, the lx»okseller, two parcels, containing, as I was told, various books with 
notes in the autograph of Lord B}Ton, some lettei's of the Poet Keats, ami many 
from Percy Bysshe Shelley, with an intimation that the latter, as written between 
the yeai*3 1810 and 1821, would fill up the hiatus in his correspondence which Mrs. 
Shelley so much lamented when she edited the then last edition of the poetical 
works of her son, observing therein, “the. loss of nearly all the letters and 2»i'p(trs 
which refer to his early life, renders the execution more imjwrfcct than it would other- 
wise have been.” 

My partner, Mr. Wilkinson, having cursorily examined the collection at the 
residence of Mr. W'hite, previous to its being confided to my care for the pui-jjose of 

oil to a large extent in that city : indeed, it is as much a regular branch of business as the manufacture of pictures 
by tlic great Masters is in Italy. There is, we arc assured, not a sale of manuscripts in the French capital — and 
nowhere arc such sales more numerous — in which forgeries arc not audaciously palmed off on the public by 
wholesale ; and there is reason to suspect that gentlemen of position, or who have gained celebrity as manuscript 
collectors, do not hesitate, for a consideration, to allow false documents to he slipped amongst real one.s, and to 
be offered, in their names, by public auction. In Germany, similar frauds arc practised with great success. 
Only a little while ago a gentleman purchased several letters purporting to be written by Luther, every one of 
which, it now appears, is a forgery. In Italy, too, the same nefarious system is c.arricd on. We arc assured, for 
cx.ample, that a great many of the papers said to have belonged to Torquato Tasso (and for selling which a Count 
Alberti was tried a short time back at Home), were undoubted forgeries, though some of the most experienced 
men in such matters declared them authentic. The skill of the forgers, whether French, Italian, or German, 
and, we may now add, English, in concocting papers, inks, seals, and writing, ailcr the manner of Mr. George 
Gordon Byron, is truly remarkable .” — Literary Quzette, March !10, 1862. 

* I find it more convenient to narrate these circumstances in the first person. 
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being fully described preparatory for the sale, did not have the opiK)rtunity of 
examining the Byron Books again until they were publicly exhibited. Had he done 
so, he would no doubt have fully established their bilsity, an opinion afterwards so 
strongly entertained by him, though in opposition to that of others. The season being 
then too far advanced, and the time too short to give them sufficient publicity, I 
recommended a postponement of the sale until the following spring. Being in ill 
health at that time, the parcels remained unopened in my library until the following 
January, when I devoted my evenings to their arrangement. Having then written 
the notices of the thirty-six various works, many of which contained manuscript notes 
in the autograph (as supposed) of Lord Byron, and nearly all bearing his signature, 
dated from 180fi to 1823, the books comprising, as I believed, a portion of his "travel- 
ling library,” I tied them up, and in that state they remained until they were on \dew 
for sale in Wellington-strcet, in the following May, I next turned my attention to 
the Autograph Lettei-s, and having read them through, it occurred to me that I had 
perused extracts of a similar character, taken from letters of Shelley sold in the 
collection* of the late Charles Hodges, Esfj., for some years resident at Frankfort. 
Astonished at this, I immediately communicated my impression to Mr. White, who sent 
me a verbal message to the effect that those lettera were only copies, but that the letters 
placed in my hands were the oriyinals. Thus I was taken completely off my guard; 
and, not doubting the information I received, I never thought of entering into any 
investigation as to their genuineness, though it occurred to me several times that the 
wi’iting of the Shelley Letters presented a great sameness in resj)ect to the colour of 
the ink, and that all the letters were remarkably and unusually clean. These cir- 
cumstances. I thought, might arise from their having been probably wetted, and then 
pressed ; an opinion somewhat induced by the unfavourable time I devoted to their 
examination, it being always of an evening, by candle-light. When, therefore, my 
task was finished, I despatched the volumes and letters to my house of business, my 
manuscript catalogue to the printer, and thought no more aboxit them beyond that 
of hoping they would sell well, and, as a matter of business, reward me for the extra 
trouble I had taken with them. They were accordingly sold in the May following, 
and were eagerly bought at large prices, as Memorials of the Great Poet; the 
Shelley and Keats letters being principally purchased by Mr. Moxon, the book- 
seller, with a view to publication. 

Early in the following year, 1852, Mr. Moxon issued “to the trade” his publica- 
tion of the "SiiELLKY Letteus.” They were reviewed in the Athenceum for the week 
February 21, and in the following quotation from that review it is seen that the 
writer did not question the genuineness of the letters, though at the same time he 
found their substance far from satisfactory : 

* The collection was sold by public auction, December 18tb, 1818, by Messrs. Puttick and Simpson. 
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“There is not much in these new Lettei's of Shelley; there is too much in the 
prefatory pages by Mr. Browning. With him, thought is apt to engender thought, 
and illustration illustration, so rapidly, in his prose no less than in his vei'se, that 
his ideas and emblems jostle each other, thereby ])roducing an etfect of confusion 

and obscurity In the Letters here collected, as has been said, there is not much 

that wiU bear e.xtracting. They are twenty-five in number : some relating to the 
jioet’s first marriage, and to the Lord Chancellor’s decree with regard to the children 

of the author of 'Queen Mab’; the later ones on more gtuiial topics On the whole> 

the contents of this book are valuable chiefly for incorporation in .some future 
edition of the comjilete essays and letters of Shelley.” 

SL-. Peter Cunningham, one of the keenest and most powerful writers of the 
present period on all literary subjects, must, however, have had some very shrewd 
suspicion that all was not right, anil, no doubt, was fully satisfying himself ere he pub- 
licly stated his own private opinion. However strong, therefore, may have been Mr, 
Cunningham’s subsecpient impre.ssion that the Byron, Shelley, and Keats Manuscripts 
were not genuine, it was not until an accidental circumstance occurred that the 
Literary Fraud Mas fully discovered. Accordingly, in a following number, published 
a fortnight after the revieu' of the book, the Alhtmimm announced the startling 
intelligence, that M’ith tM o or three exceptions, the lettei’s from M hich the volume 
M’as printed M-ere Forgkkies! 'I'he discovery M’as singularly made. It M’as thus, as 
stated iu the Atherueum : “Mr. Moxou sent a copy of the book to Mr. Tennyson. 
During a visit M’hich Mr. Palgrave m'us paying to ^Ir. Tennyson, he di|>]>cd into the 
Shelley volume, and lighted u]>on a letter M’ritten from Florence to Coihvin, the 
better half of M’hich he at once recogni.sed as jiart of an article on Florence, M ritten 
for the Quarterly Review so far back as 1840, bj* his father. Sir Francis Palgrave. 
It is good to find a son so M’ell versed in the M ritings of his father as young Mr. Pal- 
grave proved himself on this occasion. He lost no time, as m c may sup])ose, in com- 
municating his curious discovery to his father; anil Sir Francis, after comparing 
the printed letter with the printed article, wrote at once to Mr. Moxon, informing 
him that the letter, by M'homsoever M’ritten, M\as a ‘ crib ’ from an article m IucIi he 
had MTitten for the Quarterly Review” 

Those M’ho are desirous of informing themselves further upon the particular 
events that folloM'ed the discovery thus made, may do so by referring to the numbers 
of the Athenccum, March 6th and 20th, 1852. It is now proved that all* the 

* I was until lately rather induced to think that the signatures and notes in a few of these volumes 
were genuine. Those, however, who have ever examined the signatures and note* in the works stated 
by Ireland to be in the autograph of .Shakespeare, must have noticed that the paper whereon they occur 
is uniformly stained; the effect, probably, of having been exposed to a strong heat, or produced by the 
application of an acid. Now it is a singular fact, that in nearly all the volumes wherein the IJyron signature* 
and notes occur, the pages are slightly stained, a circumstance to which my partner Mr. M'ilkinson afterwards 
drew my attention, but which I thought might arise from the (|uality of the ink used, or from the nature of the 
climate of the Continent, in precisely the same manner ns may be noticed in writing occurring in books which 
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manuscript notes in the various works, tlie letters of Shelley, of Keats, and the 
batch of forty-seven Byron letters sold by Mr. White to Mr. Murray, are forgeries, 
the whole having been pui'chased by Mr. White from a female, who, it turns out, was 
employed by one George Gordon Byron, as his wife, to dispose of them. The parti- 
culars of the various transactions arc fully related by Mr. White in his printed letter 
to Mr. Murray, after the expone of the forgeries in the Athenceum. The Mr. BjTon 
mentioned, represented himself as the illegitimate son of IjOrd Byron by a Spanish 
lady (Theresa). According to the statement made in that letter it appears that, owing 
to some suspicious circumstances, and “ false representations” made to Mr. Wliite by 
the female res))ecting her sister, for whom she all along said she sold the manu- 
scripts and letters, he determined on satisfying himself as to the truth of her story. 
Mr. White relates*: " I had repeatedly asked her where her sister lived in St. John’s 
Wood, but she begged I would not press the question, as her sister would much 
rather not have it knowj), from motives of delicacy. I was now, however, determined 
to know her residence, and sent a person with her in a cab, which she took to Judd 
Place, New Road, with a Adew of bringing her husband to me. He was, however, 
from home; and she promised to call with him the next day. And they did call; 
when he gave various excuses and reasons why he had preserved an incognito in 
the disi)Osal of his manuscripts and books. That he was vTiting the lifef of his 


have been many years in India. Since penning the above, I have fSept. 21, 18.5.5) carefully examined, for the 
first time, the forty-seven forged letters of BjTon, which, with twenty-three of the forged letters of Shelley, 
were presented by Mr. MTiite to the British Museum. All these letters are more or less stained in the same 
manner as the paper whereon, in the books, the notes and the signatures are written. They have been all 
systematically stained for the puriwse of sintulating an appearance of genuineness, as if in their transit (chiefly 
from Pisa and other places abroad), they had been, as is frequently the case, purified by the process of smoking, or 
otherwise, to prevent contagion. It so happens that the last letter written by Lord Byron to the late Mr. Murray 
is completely discoloured by the use of vinegar, or acid ; not so, however, the mass of letters from laird Byron 
to Mr. Murray, though occasionally a few exhibit slight indications of purification. 

In the " Confessions” of William Henry Ireland respecting the fabrication of the Shakespeare Papers, I find 
that, in his account of how he made the “ mixture for the Shakesperian ink,” he at once explains the circumstance 
particularly alluded to in the above note. “ It was with the same ink I afterwards wrote the Shakesperian 
Manuscripts. Their scorched appearance originated in my being compelled to hold them to the fire, as before 
stated ; and as I was constantly fearful of interruption, I sometimes placed them so near the burs as to injure the 
paper, which was done in order to complete and conceal them os speedily as possible from any unexpected 
person who might come suddenly into the chambers.” I have four forged letters of Oliver Cromwell, probably 
from the manufacture of W. H. Ireland. These arc all more or less injured with fire. I purchased them at the 
sale of the collection of Autograph Li'ttcrs formed by the late John Wilks, Esq. S. Leigh S. 

• “ Mr. AVliitc’s Letter to Mr. Murray on the subject of the Byron, Shelley, and Keats MS.” 1852: p. 12. 
t In respect to the publication of the intended Life of Byron, the following, from the Athenteum, March 25 
and April 1, 1848, will serve to throw some little light: 

“ An advertisement has appeared in this paper announcing the publication, ' in about four volumes,’ by 
W. S. Orr & Co., of the ‘ inedited works of Lord Byron, now first published from his letters, journals, and 
other manuscripts, in the possession of his son, George Gordon Byron, Esq.’ ITiis, it must be confessed, is a 
taking title; but the prefatory notice is yet more tempting : — ‘ The valuable unpublished materials which the 
editor has been enabled to amass in tracking the footsteps of Lord Byron through all his pilgrimages, consist of 
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father, a portion of -which lie shewed me in jirint; that he travelled all over England, 
Fi-ancc, Italy, and Switzerland, to eollcct autogi-ajihs and relic.s of his father from 


about one thoui^nd letters; the Kavenna Journal of the year 1821-2, enriched with copious notes by the late 
Sir Walter Scott ; numerous unpublished poems, including the suppressed portions of his printed works ; and a 
mo.ss of anecdotes and reminiscences of Lord Byron by the Countess Guiccioli, Mrs. Percy Bysshe Shelley, and 
Miss Bristowe ; by Archdeacon Si>enser, Sir Humphrey Davy, Messrs Horace Smith, John Taylor, Trelawney, 
Gordon, Capt. Boldero, and others. To tlie.se he is kindly permitted to add numerous letters addressed to Ixird 
Byron by his most familiar friends, and the free use of all the Poet’s own manuscripts iu the possession of his 
sister, the Honourable Mrs. Leigh.’ 

“ Now we have full authority for stating that the Hon. Mrs. Leigh has never permitted this ‘ George Gordon 
Byron, Esq.,’ who calls himself the son of her illustrious brother, even to see, much less to make ‘ free use of, all 
the Poet’s own manuscripts’ in her possession ; and that her solicitor has written to him stating rather disagree- 
able views of theirs on the subject. Sir John Cam Hobhousc, the friend and executor of Ia>rd Byron, has also 
taken the subject up ; and, wc arc told, denies, in common with all larrd Byron’s friends, the right of this 
^fr. Byron to call himself the son of the great Poet. The history of Mr. Byron and of his book we believe to 
be shortly this. The editor is a good deal like I.ord Byron in face ; and, therefore, rejecting his own )>roper 
parentage, he assume.s to be the son of the person whotn he resembles, — a new kind of genealogy, setting parish 
registers, Herald's College, and family facts, altogether at defiauce. Such is the man. The book, wc arc 
informed, is nothing more than some rough materials for a work called ‘ Byroniana,’ which the late Mr. Wrieht, 
the sub-editor of the seventeen-volume edition of Lord Byron’s works, was engaged to compile for the late 
Mr. Murray ; but dying insolvent before the work was well Iregun, some of his papcr.s passed (how we know 
not) into the hands of this .so-called Mr. Byron, who intends to give them to the public, as we see, in full. The 
Ravenna Journal, enriched with copious notes by the late Sir AValter Seott, is, we are assured, nothing more than 
the transcript of the journal (already printerl) made for Mr. Moore, and transmitted by that gentleman to Sir 
Walter Scott, who scribbled a few unim|>ortant (not copious) notes upon the sides. 

“ The following letter on the subject of the * inedited M'orks of Lord Byron,’ reached us too late for publi- 
cation last week ; and the information which it contains has been anticipated by what wc then said on the 
matter. But as it is a further confirmation of the assurances which wc then gave our readers, wc think it well to 
print it now at length, in spite of repetition, by way of additional warning : 

“ ‘ Wk hope that, as well with the view of protecting the public against tbc misrepresentations wc are about 
to expose, as of guarding tbe property of the late Lord Byron’s family in the literary works of the P«iet, you 
will please to aflVird space in your columns for the following statement. ^lany of the periodicals of the day 
announce, under the title of the ' Inedited Works of Lord Byron,’ the intended publication of a ‘ "Work contain- 
ing his Lordship’s Letters, Journals, and other MSS., in the possession of hU son, George Gordon Byron, Esq.’ 
The editor states, in his advertisement, that ' he has been permitted to have the free use of all the Poet’s own 
MSS. in the possession of his sister, the Hon. Mrs. Leigh,’ and that ‘the most valuable of all his document* have 
been confided to him by members of the Poet’s own family.’ Fur the purpose, it is presumed, of promoting a 
more extensive circulation of the work, and, as it were, of giving some colour to the supposition that it may be 
a continued series of the standard edition of his T.ordship’s works, he advertises that it is to be printed ‘ uniform 
with Mr. Murray’s edition of T,ord Byron’s M-'orks.’ In reference to these statements, wc have authority to say, 
and have evidence to prove, that Lord Byron’s family never heard of his Lordship having any such son ; that 
the editor is much better known by that excellent institution called ‘The Society of Guardians for Protection 
of Trade,’ than by the family ; that he never had any access whatever to any MS. in the possession of the Poet’s 
sister, the Hon. Mrs. Leigh; and that no documents have been confided to him by any of the family. Mr. 
Murray has, moreover, given us his assurance that he has no connexion whatever with the publication in 
question. M'e are, etc., 

‘“Je.skyss and Phelps. 

“ ‘ 14, Red Lion Square, March 24, 1848.’ ” 

As may be supposed, after such an as the above, the “ Inedited M'orks of Lord Byron” never 

appeared. The publication was nipped in the bud. 
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persons wliom lie knew to posse.ss them; that he had purchased a great many of 
the letters of Mr. Hodge.s, of Frankfort, and of Mr. Wright, a gentleman connected 
with the Quartiuly llc.cmc; that most of the books had belonged to Fletcher, his 
father’s valet, to whom they had been given at Byron’s deaWi ; that the Shelley 
Lcttci-s had been collecteil in various ways: some, he thought, from the Marlow box, 
and from various quartei*s which I cannot how remember.” 

Now this is a very plausible story of Mr. Byx'on’s; and, had not all the parties 
referred to been at that period dead, there would have been no difficulty in ascer- 
taining how far it could have been dcjicnded on. Calculating upon the old proverb, 
“(lead men tell no talcs,” Mr. Byron thought himself secure. Very shortly, however, 
after Mr. White had become possessed of all the Manuscripts and Lcttci-s, the sale 
of the collection of Autogi’aph Letters formed I 13 ’ the late Mr. Hodges took place; 
and among them occurred four letteis from Lord Byron, and seven letteis from 
Shelley. Respecting the latter, Mr. White observes*: “1 examined and found the 
jirincipal document to contain nearly the same as one of my most interesting private 
letters, excepting that jiortions were omitted; and having no post-mark, wdiich mine 
had, I concluded that Mr. Hodges’ must be a forgery, and my owm the original.” It 
is a matter of question, however, whether (jirovided those Byron and Shelley letters 
were genuine) Mr. Hodges w'as not among those from whom Mr. Byron hiul obtained 
permission to take copies of the original letters of Lord Byron. If so, hence one of 
the means of concocting some of the now w'ell-known forgerie.s, inasmuch as the 
contents of thrm of the Shelley letters in the Hodges collection (No.s. 728, 729, and 
731) agreed, in many instances, word for word, with three of tho.se sold in Wellington- 
street. May 1851, Nos. 1179, 1198, and 1199. The fact, how'ever, of one of tho.se 
belonging to Mr. Hodges being addressed to ” Dear Jlezekiah,” a refutation of w'hose 
existence occurs in the proves at once that letter to have been a forgery. 

Under these circumstances it becomes a doubt w'hether all those letters^ ai'c not 
forgeries, and whether Mr. Byron did not succeed in also deceiving Mr. Hodges; for 
as the letters ajipeared in the avtalogue of his collection, and were sold under his 


• Ills letter to Mr. Murray, p. 13. 

t “John ilezckiah Graham, an imagin.ary friend of Shelley, confounded with Shelley’s friend, Mr. Edward 
Graham, to whose lodgings some of the liczekiah letters arc addressed. Mr. Edward Graham is still alive, and 
repudiated all knowledge of the s[)iritual liczekiah, and of the letters.” Athcna’um, March SO, 183S. 

J Since penning these conjecturea, I have obtained from my friend Mr. John Young, a grc.at lover of 
original letters, the loan of one (Xo. 117) of the Ryron I.etters that was sold in the Hodges Collection, having 
been bought by him for £2:2:0. I have it now (Nov. 9) before me. It is, as I suspected, one of the 
forgeries. In tliat collection was another letter (No. 119), stated to have been written “ probably to Shelley” 
from Pisa, April 24, 1822, immediately after the poet had received the intelligence of the death oi'‘Allegra," 
his natural daughter. That letter was bought {inf) by a Mr. Holt, the purchaser also of one of the Shellcv 
forgeries, sold in Piccadilly July 9, 1849. The fact of the Byron Ix'lter relating to "AHnjra" being among 
those presented by .Mr. M'hite to the British Museum, pretty clearly provi.'s that neither the Byron nor Shelley 
Letters sold in the collection of my former friend and schoolfellow, Mr. Charles Hodges, ever belonged to him ! 
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name, I can hardly suppose that they ■would have been inserted in the catalogue, 
had they not fonned a portion of his property. 

In respect to Mr. Wright, "the sub-editor of the seventeen volume edition of the 
works of Byron,” h^had been entrusted by the late Mr. Murray with the arrange- 
ment of his Byron Correspondence, as materials for the Life of Byron by the Poet 
Thomas Moore; and it apjiears that, among the numerous letters to Mr. Murray, 
some of quite a private nature were rejected by Mr. Wright, and not returned by 
iiim to Mr. Murray. Now it so happened that Mr. George Gordon Byron lodged in 
the same house with ilr. Wright. Whether that circumstance was accidental, or 
arose from an introduction of the one, as an aspirant to Byron fame, to the other 
having the means in his possession of assisting him on the road, I cannot learn; or 
even whether his assumption of the name of Byron was before or after his residence 
in the same house with Mr. Wright; his extraordinarily striking likeness to Lord 
B}Ton inducing him to avail himself of the ojiportunities affordetl him to become 
thoroughly acquainted with every ti’ansaction connected with the life of Lord Byron, 
and thus to assume the position he did*. The position of Mr. Byron was shortly 
after considerably favoureil by the decease of Jlr. Wright, whose little property (his 
estate being insolvent) fell into the hands of his landlady, to whom ho was indebted; 
when probably Mr. Byron obtained from her, either by purchase or gift, all Mr. 
Wright’s transcripts of the Byron coirespondence, as also the parcel of the original 
letters of Byron rejected by Mr. Wright, unless the latter had sold them to Mr. 
Byron previous to his decease. With these materials, and collecting from all 
printed works every anecdote, or whatever illustrated the life of the Great Poet, 
l^Ir. Byron annoimced the work refeired to in the note, j). 107. 

Very like the Antiquarian who purchased, piece by piece, the various forged 
Etruscan gold ornaments that were sold by Giovanni d’Athanasi, Mr. White thought 
it would prove a very profitable purchase, and, accordingly, preserved a certain 
degi’ee of secresy, and probably engaged that none of the letters should be offered 
to any body else. Now had either the Antiquarian or the Bookseller not been 
content with his own judgment, but taken, in confidence, the opinions of those most 
qualified to give them, as to their genuineness, there is very little doubt but that, 
in both cases, the manufacturers woidd have been obliged to close their nefarious 
occupations, and to relinquish the hope of selling their forgeries where they had 
been offered. Dljr. White, however, was the more easily deceived, inasmuch as, unlike 
very many of the booksellers, he does not profess to know anything about auto- 
graphy, his business not embracing the sale of Autogi’aph Letters, as was the case 
with the late Mr. Rodd, the late Mr. Pickering, and many other of the booksellers 
at the present time. 

* These observations were made witli the impression tliat he was not a natural son of Lord Byron. I am 
now rather inclined to believe otherwise, and that in tliat respect he was no impostor. 
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As regards the Shelley Lettei’s, it was their internal evidence that at first 
exposed them as forgeries. No less than twenty or more of them had stood the 
test of a public ordeal two or three yeara before the bulk appeared; and even then 
there wtis not the slightest suspicion (publicly) of their not being perfectly genuine. 
'J’aken off my guard by what I was told respecting the letters in the Hodges Collec- 
tion, I was deceived. I ought, however, not to have forgotten a hint that I received 
a few days after the Books and Letteis were placed in my hands. Calling on 
Messrs. Payne & Foss, I mentioned to those gentlemen the fact of my having the 
collection in my possession, when Mr. John Payne immediately remarked to the 
effect, that ‘I ought to be careful about them; the more so, if a person calling him- 
self the son of Lord Byron had anything to do with them.’ At that time I had 
never heard of such a pei*son as George Gordon Byi’on ; but I have since learnt 
that he luul previously offered for sale to Messrs. Payne & Foss some of those 
identical Books and Letters, which were at once most shrewdly declined by those 
gentlemen. 

The circumstance of Mr. White having sent ten of the Shelley Letters to be sold 
in Piccadilly with the collection of George .Morgan Smith, July 9, 1849, was pi’obably 
with the view of testing their marketable value. He had sold others at large prices, 
and did not doubt their genuineness. It is not, therefore, a matter of sui*j)rise; that 
Mr. White, who professedly knows nothing uiwn the subject of autograph lettei-s, 
should have been incredulous of his purchases turning out to be forgeries; and, had 
he been a little more temperate on their discovery as such by the expose in the 
Athenceum, there is no doubt but that he would have received, not only the utmost 
coui*tesy at the hands of the Editor of that Journal, but of Mr. Murray, of ISIr. Sloxon, 
and of all those w'ho with himself had been equally taken in by the nefarious handi- 
craft of that most ingenious and cunning person George Gordon Byron. 

It has been conjectured by many, that Mr. Byron, the i^erson suspected of 
having actually forged the Byron, Keats, and Shelley Lettei-s, possessed neither the 
talent to have comjmsed them, nor sufficient skill in penmanship to have executed 
them. The manuscript collections he had formed, w ith the view of aiding his 
projected work, were very extensive : every book he could meet with containing 
matter that could be turned to account w'as carefully read by him ; aU the various 
periodicals of the time w'erc ransacked ; no source of information he could in any 
w-ay obtain was neglected ; and in extracting from the works of those who w-ere 
know^^ to Lord Byron, or relate<l particulars respecting his life, Mr. Byron, as it 
were, occasionally individualized himself. 

Thus, with the addition of the private letters rejected by Mr. Wright, and the 
transcri])ts of others, he had become possessed of such a mass of mateiiaLs, that 
there is very little doubt, under the hands of a skilful editor, that the publication of 
his projected work w'ould have proved a profitable speculation, not only to himself, but 
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also to tlie printer and publisher. After, however, a few sheets of the life hiul been 
set up in type, it became known to the printer that the greater j)ortion of the letters 
and 2 )apers had been surreptitiously obtained, and wei’e the property of Mr. Murray. 
They were accordingly at once retuimed to that gentleman by the i)rinter, who had 
no reason for a moment previously to susi)ect the integrity of Mr. Byron ; nor was 
there at that period the remotest idea of the existence of the forgeries that were 
probably then being circulated among the collectors of autograph letters. 

Shortly after that discover}’ Mr. Byron proceeded to America, where in August 
1849, as seen by the advertisement*, he announced in glowing terms the {mblication 
of what had in this country been so suddenly brought to a close. Possessed of the 
proof sheets of the small portion that had been jrrinted, he succeeded in im})o.sing 
upon the American irublic by the issue of the first two numbers of the work ; but 
not being enabled to procure from this country the materials he had left behind, 


he was obliged to discontinue it. 

* THE IXEDITEl) WOItKS 

or 

lorl) i3»ron, 

xow riU8T pchlishxd, 

FROM IHS LETTER!!, JOCRX.iL.% ASD OTHER 
MAXCSCRIPTS, 

IX Tiix roHURiiiiiax or iiii *ox, 

M.rJOll UKOBOK OOUaoX BYBON. 

M’li.'it T.or<l Hyron said of ro|X', may with more 
justice be said of himself: " He is the Poet of all times, 
of all feelings, and of all stages of existence: A tlion- 
sand years will roll away before such another can be 
hoped for in our Literature — he himself is a Litera- 
ture.” 'J'hrow ing aside the trammels of conventional 
life, in his hatred and disgust at the cant and hypocrisy 
whieh sought to annihilate him on account of his 
youthful irregularities and indiscretions, and retying 
solely on the vast power of his own mighty genius, he 
contemned and defied both the world’s censure and 
praise. 

The valuable unimblishcd materials which the editor 
has been enabled to amass, in tracking the footsteps of 
Lord ilyron through all his pilgrimages, consists of 
about one thousand Letters ; the Knvenna Journal of 
the year I8U2, enriched with copious notes by the lute 
•Sir Walter Scott ; numerous unpublishetl (loeins, in- 
cluding the suppressed portions of his printed works ; 
and a mass of Anecdotes and Keminisccnces of Lord 
Hyron, by the Countess Guiccioli, Mrs. Percy Bysshe 
Shelley, and Miss Bristowc ; by Archdeacon Spencer, 
Sir Humphrey Davy, Messrs. Horace Smith, John 
Taylor, Trclawncy, Gordon, Captain Boldcro, and 
others. To these he is kindly permitted to add numcr 


ou.« Ix'ttcrs addressed to Lord Byron by his most 
familiar fricmls. 

The publication of these works of the Poet in Eng- 
land having been prevented by an injunetion of the 
Ixird Chancellor, obtained through a combination of 
influences of which it is unnecc.->sary to speak, the 
editor has determined to give them to the public of the 
Ifniled .Slates, and thus place the world in pos-session 
of the materials for doing complete justice to the greatest 
of modern Poets. 

The work will be published in Monthly Parts, at ‘25 
cents each. .\t the commencement of each volume an 
KNORAVKU TiTi.K-PAOKand KRo.NTisi'iKcii will bc given ; 
and amongst other subjects already in the engraver’s 
hands, are tiirkr iiitiu.riu I'NPt'ui.isiiKn portraits, 
the first a curious inatheinaticnl sketch taken about the 
age of eighteen, the seconil a copy of the picture by 
West, the well-known American painter, and the third 
a sketch from the celebrated statue by Thorwaldsen, ut 
Cambridge. 

The publication will eommcnce on the 1st of October, 
and bc continued on the 1st of every succeeding month, 
till the w hole is completed. It is imagined that it w ill 
not exceed four volumes. 

.\ liberal discount to the trade, and no order attended 
to unless accompanied by cash. 

G. G. BYRON, Publisher, 

'251 Broadway, New Y’ork. 

.tuXU'-tSIsI, tsti). 

*,* Postmasters and other* transmitting orders with 
money from the interior, will bc entitled to retain 1-5 
per cent. If sent by mail the money must be paid in 
advance. 
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By a singular coincidence, I liave had, during the last few days (Oct. 1, 1855), 
some of these manuscript collections placed in iny hands. They at once prove that 
the whole of the Byron Letters, and the notes in the book.s, are in the Autookaph 
'of George Gordon Byron. The Editor of the Athenceum, in his expose, of these 
forgeries, March 5, 1852, observes, "that they are executed with a skill to which the 
forgeries of Chatterton and Ireland can lay no claim; that they have been sold at 
public auctions, and by the hands of booksellers, to collectors of experience and 
rank; and that the imposition has extended to a large collection of books bearing 
not only the signature of Lord Byron, but notes by him in many of their pages; the 
matter of the letters being selected with a thorough knowledge of Byron’s life and 
feelings, and the whole of the books chosen w’ith the minutest knowledge of his 
tastes and peculiarities." Singularly capable, by his enthusiastic love of literature 
and autography, was the Editor thus to w'rite, rendering all further observations on 
the merit, or rather demerit, of the compositions unnecessary. 

In respect, however, to handwriting, many persons must have remarked how 
frequently it happens that the same style of writing descends from father to son, 
more particularly when their pursxiits are at all similar, or when they are brought 
much together; an observation, however, not at all applicable to the present case. 

I well recollect, as one of many instances I could a<lduce in the handwriting of 
different j)ersons, that, on the night the son of the great tragedian, Edmund Kean, 
nwle his debut at Dniry Lane, I called on Mr. Byrne, the proprietor and editor of 
the Morning Post newspaper. The conversjition turning to the event of the evening, 
Mr. Byrne seemed impressed with the idea, that, whatever talent the young Kean 
might possess, it was the result of studied imitation of his father. After urging the 
point for some time, in favour of the natui-al talent of the son, I argued as to the 
reality of that talent being intuitively derived from the father, and, in support 
of my position, asked Mr. Bynie to write on a piece of paper a few lines, and 
sign his name to it. This done, I gave it to his son, desiring him to do the same. 
I must here observe that I had beforehand accidentally noticed a similarity in their 
autograph ; and accordingly, when Mr. Bynie, senior, saw the two together, he could 
with difficulty distinguish the one from the other. 

It is not my intention or desire to enter into the question of the paternity of 
George Gordon Byron; but it is a remarkable fact that his ordinary handwriting, 
whether natural, or acquired by imitation and practice, bore as great a resemblance 
to that of the noble Poet, as did his features. 

I have in my possession a copy* of the " Pleasures of Memory,” the fly-leaves of 
which are occupied by a poem to the memory of the author, the distinguished poet 
Samuel Rogers. On seeing the usual handwriting of Mr, Byron, I at once recognised 

♦ The volume formed one of the collection sold by Mr. llyron to Mr. M'hitc, by whom, on the discovery 
of the forgeries, it was presented to me, it having been omitted at the time of the sale of the other books. 
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this pretended autograph, and all the other Byron forgeries, to be in the same hand, 
making allowance for the slight variations consequent on the closer imitation of the 
more straggling autograph of Lord B}Ton. In order, however, that my readers 
may form their own opinion as to the correctness of these assertions, I have given 
in the accompanying plate, lxxxi, the following facsimiles by way of illustration: 

I. Specimen of the autograph in which much of the materials collected by 

G. G. Byron are written. It forms the first paragraph of memoranda 
placed in the hands of the Editor for the Introduction to the intended Life 
of Lord BjTon. 

II. Tlie closing paragraph of the same. 

III. Commencement of a letter from G. G. Byron in his usual epistolary hand- 

writing. It was addressed to the Editor under peculiar circumstances. 

IV. The subscription to the same letter. 

V. Facsimile of his autograph signature from the fly-leaf of a pamphlet. It was 

probably written before the Forgeries were executed, or even contemplated, 
and yet how like is the “Byron” to the smaller sized autograph of the Poet. 

VI. The inscription to the poem on the fly-leaves of the copy of the “Pleasures of 

Memory.” 

VII. Close of the letter, written to the same person, on Mr. Byron’s disappointment 

at not being able to continue his edition of the Works of Byron, of which 
three numbers had been published in New York. 

VIII. Close of one of the forged letters of Lord Byron, now in the British Museum. 

IX. Commencement of the closing paragraph of an original letter from Lord 

Byron to the late Mr. Murray, to whose sou I am indebted for the facsimile. 

X. Signature to the same. 

Tlie first specimen shews the usual cursive handwriting of Mr. George Gordon 
Byron. In the second specimen the same hand is clearly seen, exhibiting that 
peculiar rotundity in the lower parts of letters, so distinguishable in all the forgeries, 
of which the facsimile. No. VIII., is a very gootl example, though the writing is 
occasionally a little larger, but not of the same size as that in Mr. Byron’s letter 
from New York, a long letter, written under great excitement and distippointmeut. 

The autograph of Lord Byron in the many hundred letters in the possession of 
Mr. Murray, presents, at different points of his life (dependent also on the occasion 
of the letter), much variety of penmanship. They are frequently very unevenly 
written, and generally, as if the noble Poet had used a steel or veiy' hard pen, 
and hard paper*. His autograph was peculiarly straggling and angular; seldom 
in 80 large a hand as in the facsimile given. Had I been enabled to have made a 


* Such is just the contrary with the forged letters. 
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selection from the many letters referred to, I have no doubt I could have found one 
in a smaller hand. The present, however, I think an.swers the puqwse, particularly 
the signature, the more so as very few of the letters of Lord Byron to Mr. Murray 
bear his signature. 

The Shelley Letters. The general handwriting of Percy Bysshe Shelley was 
of a thin, deep, and angular character, the lines occasionally bearing upwards. In 
some few of the forged lettera these peculiarities have been preserved, but for the 
most part the autograph more closely resembles that used in the Byron forgeries. In 
some of the letters Mr. Byron appears to have forgotten himself, and allowed his 
pen to depart from the rules he may have laid down, while employed in the one 
or the other occupation. Thus it is with the letter, unaddressed, from “Univernty 
Coll., Oxford, March 8, 1811;” as also one to “Dear Graham, Venice, Augmt 25, 1818.” 
There is in these letters very little difference in the ^vriting from that of the Byron 
Letters, the same character pervading the w-hole of them. 

In conclusion, it is but justice to Mr. White to state, that, as soon as he became 
convinced that he had been deceived, he made the amende honorable to Mr. Murray 
and to Mr. Moxon, refunding, I believe, the money he hjid received from them for 
the letters, which, on their repossession, he presented to the British Museum, where, 
as “ CouiosiTiE-s OF Literature,” they record the misapplied talent of their author. 

It is my intention to present to that National Repository the copy of the 
“Pleasures of Memory,” referred to p. 114, in order that it may accompany the 
Forgeries; and I take the liberty of suggesting to the very learned and Right Honor- 
able Trustees, that they should endeavour to purchase on the earliest opiiortunity an 
original letter or two of Lord Byron and Percy Bysshe Shelley, in order that they 
may also be placed with them by way of illustration; for it will scarcely be believed 
that the British Museum does not contain one genuine autograph letter of the 
Poet Byi’on ! I jiresume that incor])orated body is waiting patiently for the presen- 
tation of some such collection as that possessed by Mr. John Young and other lovers 
of autography ! It would be a great boon to the public if the Trustees of the British 
Museiun, in their earnest desire to assist the researches of the antiquarian, were to 
separate the Autograph Letters from the other Manuscripts, and appoint a person 
specially to attend to them. They would of themselves form one of the most inter- 
esting departments in the establishment It is also to be hoped, that when the noble 
building now being erected for the daily increasing visitors to the Reading Room, is 
completed, considerable alterations will be made, among which, though not the least 
important, is the arrangement, in one becoming apartment, of the whole of the 
Statues and Antiquities from Nineveh, etc.; instead of allowing such objects to 
be so inappropriately placed as they now are, playing at hide and seek above and 
below. 

q2 
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Few are there who are guilty of committing greater Errors in Judgment than 
ourselves. The rapidity with which our occupation in business is necessarily 
conducted, prevents us from exercising that mature reflection which ought to be 
given in the investigation of, and decision upon, literary productions, and all matters 
relating to works of art. Accordingly I purpose simply to relate three of the many 
similar circumstances that have come under my particular notice, and then to close 
my observations upon the subjects that occupy the few foregoing pages with an 
attempt to free myself from the charge of having been one of the most flagrant 
impostors of the present time. I allude to my discovery of the Jfelanchthon and 
Luther autograph, in the form of scholia, on the margins of books. 

At the sale of the library of Mr. George Hibbert, in 1829, was a copy of the first 
edition of the Bible, in German, after its final revision by Martin Luther, published at 
Wittemberg in 1541. It had on the insides of the covers, and on the fly-leaves, various 
short passages in the autogi-aph of Luther, Melanchthon, Bugenhagius, and Major. 
Accordingly, after one of those very admirable, eloquent, and well-timed eulogiums 
passed on the sacred volumes by Mr. Evans at the time of their sale, they were 
purchased by the Reverend Mr. Baber, for the Briti.sh Museum, for £267 15^. In 
my observations upon the Mai'ginal Notes and Memoi’anda, in the autograph of 
Luther and Melanchthon, published in 1840, I have particularly noticed these 
volumes; and I here reiterate the opinion I then entertained as to the correctness 
of my assertion, that they had never belonged to any one of the Great Reformers 
whose handwriting they contain. 

The very great interest attached to that copy of the Holy Scriptures is owing 
to the prevalent belief that it was the particular property, first, of Martin Luther, 
and subsequently, of the several Reformers mentioned; an opinion for which we 
can conceive no other authority than the presence of their several signatures. 
Upon these grounds alone Mr. Edwards appears to have been induced to conclude 
that it was “his \_Luth(rr's'] omi copy, which he med till his decease;” that 
Luther “bequeathed it to Bugenhagen;” that “the illustriom Melanchthon was 
its next possessor,^’ and that “the same year it jjassed into the hands of George 
Major/’ an explanation which we humbly consider the premises by no means 
calculated to sustain. Had Luther bequeathed it to Bugenhagen, is it likely the 
latter would have deferred aflixing his signature to so precious a memorial of his 
departed friend till 1556, a period of ten years after the event by which he obtained 
it? If it had ever been the property of Luther, is it likely that Bugenhagen (who 
did not die till 1558) woidd have parted with it even to Melanchthon himself? or 
that Melanchthon, if he had so acquired it, would in the same year have transferred 
it to another? Above all, had the volumes ever belonged to Melanchthon, is it not 
more than probable that they would have presented much more internal evidence 
of the indefatigable annotator, than the mere extract as above given ? The proba- 
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bility is (and, indeed, it appears to admit of very little doubt), that the copy never 
was the property of any one of the Reformers in question, but of some other pei-son, 
by whom, at the several periods stated, these autographic memorials wei-e obtained. 

That this custom of procuring the signatures and sentiments of eminent charac- 
ters was one which prevailed to a considerable extent at that period, we have indeed 
ample testimony in the many copies of printed works; as well as in the numerous 
“Alba Amicorum” devoted to that particular object, which are preserved to the 
present day. It is to tliis circumstance that Camerarius alludes*, when, in detailing 
the incessant occupations of Melanchthon, he laments the great labour and sacrifice 
of valuable time, w’hich his constant habit of gratifying the curiosity of his friends, 
by writing in their albums, must necessarily have occasioned: "Cteperant enim 
plcrique ipsius et aliorurn celebritate moti exi>etere, ut manu eorum ali<iuid in suis 
libellis perscriberetur, quod ostentare ix)ssent. Atque aliqui ad tales scripturas 
chartas conglutinatas et libellos peculiares (Alba, vulgo Stammbiicher) circumferre, 
cui rei incre<libile est, quantum temporis opermque tribuerit, cum, qualis res esset, 
animadverteret, et negando tamen neminem vellct oftendere.” 

The same obseiwations which we have here made upon that copy of the Holy 
Scriptures, will equally apply to another copy of the same edition, sold in Wcllington- 
street in 1830; and there is a probability that others might be found equally 
honoured in the same way with the signatures of these great Reformers, and equally 
entitled to the distinction of having been their property. 

In respect, however, to the sale of the latter copy, now deposited in the Bodleian 
Library, there is a remarkable dificrence. The two extracts from the Scriptures it 
contains, in the autograph of Luther and Melanchthon, were discovered by Mr. John 
Payne, and not made known until after he luul become possessed of the volume at 
the period of its sale; whereas the copy in the library of Mr. Hibbert had always 
been considered as one of the gems of his collection. The evidently erroneous 
opinion respecting the previous ownerships of the latter copy was only a reiteration 
of the opinion held of it when it was, some years before, sold in the library of 
Mr. James Edwards, by Mr. Evans, in 1815. It did not, in the smallest dcgi’ee, 
affect the genuineness of the autograph inscriptions contained in the volumes: it 
merely gave them a fictitious value! 

Very different, however, was the case of a Manuscript of the Gf.rusali.emme 
Liberata ed Aminta, which had been handed down for probably above two centuries 
as being in the Autograph of Torquato Tasso, and was offered for sale in Wellington- 
street, June 1855, among the Manuscripts collected by the late Lord Stuart de 
Rothesay. That volume was accompanied with various legal documents attesting 
the authenticity of its being the Holograph of the author. The chief instrument 
in verification of its authenticity was one signed by “Jo. Girolamo Baruffaldi, 

* CamcrariL Vita Mclanchthonia. Halte , 1777, p. 6«. 
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Professor d’Ploq^ net Universita di Ferrara." Independently of that document, the 
volume had been oftentimes particularly quoted, and the various readings used in 
the edition of the Works of Tasso, published at Florence in 1724. It was also 
accompanied by an Autograph Letter of the Poet Tasso to Sig. Hcrcole Rondinelli, 
imploring him to request the intercession of the Duchess de Nemours for his release 
from prison, dated, “Ferrara, il 2 di Gennaio, del 1581.” There is not the smallest 
doubt of the authenticity of that letter; and the additional circumstance of its 
being written on a single piece of unusually small sized paper, renders it the more 
interesting, as tending to shew the j)eculiarly distressed jwsition of the Poet. 

When my partner, Mr. Wilkinson, shewed me this volume, not having then 
heard of the smallest doubt thro\sm upon its genuineness, I was, for the moment, 
inclined to believe in it, considering that the general appearance of the writing, 
being somewhat different from that in the autograph letter, arose from its being 
executed on the very thin paper frequently used at that period. With these views 
I proceeded to the Manuscript Department of the British Museum, where, on com- 
paring the two manuscripts, always considered as being in the Autograph of Tasso, 
I quite satisfied myself that the “ Baruffaldi” (Stuart de Rothesay) volume was not 
the autograph of the poet. The writing in the two manuscripts in the British 
Museum, though much larger, is of precisely the same character, exhibiting a 
peculiarly angular and cursive form, agreeing exactly with that in the smaller auto- 
graph of the letter ; corresponding also with many pages of the author’s original 
manuscript of his “ Discorso della Virtu feniminile," a relic lately placed in my 
hands. In autography there ■null always be found, after a careful study, some 
peculiar chai-acteristic in the handwriting of every person (though occasionally 
they may write very much alike, even without intending it), so that little diflSeulty 
arises in distinguishing the one from the other. Furthex’more, it often happens that 
a i>erson uses a very different style in the nTiting of his letters to what he does 
when employed in literary pursuits or in his daily usual writing. We will not, 
however, here enter into a discussion uixm that subject, but simply remark, that, 
independent of the general character of the writing of the “ Faruffald€‘ volume 
being different, there will be found in the formation of several letters a veiy 
remarkable difference ; it 'wull suffice to mention one. In no instance will the small, 
most frequently used,/? in the autograph letter, in the two manuscripts in the British 
Museum, or in the fragment alluded to, be found to agi’ee with that in the 
Bantffaldi volume ; the one tunis to the left abruptly terminating with a slight 
dash, while in the other it is turned round to the right. If a person is writing in a 
round Italian or Roman hand, we can quite understand his continuing a work of 
very many pages ■without ever varying the fonn of his letters ; but not so, when he 
uses his usual cursive hand. However different the latter may be at the various 
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periods of his life, and under peculiar circumstances, there will still be the same 
general character* whether he uses a fine or a coarse pen. 

As, however, others might form a very different opinion from what we ventured 
to entertain respecting the supiwsed autograph of Tasso, we thought it most prudent 
to leave the Literary Public to form their own views on the subject ; and therefore, 
in the account given of the volume, we simply referred to the various documents 
accompanying it. Accordingly, on its being offered for sale, none were found bold 
enough to put faith in the opinion of Baniftaldi or of the other persons attesting its 
authenticity. So the volume retains its status quo. 

There is, however, one remarkable fact connected with this volume, which would 
almost make one think, that it had been copied by some friend of the author from 
the original manuscript for some particular purpose. It is this: The paper on 

• A most remarkable instance of this lately came under my particular notice, in respect to the celebrated 
letter written by Prince Rupert to King Charles I, when about to leave England, in 1645, by his command, 
thus closing : “ Sir, gite me leaec to tell you I hate not deterred toe unkind a salute from you at my departure; 
the meanest su^eet you have could not be toe unkinde and unnaturally treated with, however, it shall never 
lessen my respects to your Ma"', though I am now afflicted, you should be persuaded to doe toe unhansome a thing 
with the ill usage of your Ma'^ most obedient nephew and faithful servant, Rupert.” 

The generally known character of the handwriting of Prince Rupert is large and straggling, usually 
exhibiting much blurring of the pen. The original draft of the letter referred to, is in that known hand, of which 
numerous specimens occurred on the dispersion of the “ Fairfax Papers” in 1853. Very differently written 
is the letter that was sent to the King by the Prince. It presents not only one of the most beautiful specimens 
of caligraphy of the period, but is more remarkable in shewing the calmness of the unfortunate and ill-used 
Rupert. He commences the letter evidently with a new pen, using the larger capital letters, writing the body 
in a small, round hand, and ending it in the larger characters ; signing his name in his usually bold and well 
known style. The letter, in the opinion of some persons, appeared too beautifully written to be the autograph of 
the Prince ; and it was with difficulty I could persuade them to believe it to be so. It was sold during the present 
year, 1855, among the collection of Air. James Baker; when also was sold the memorable letter of King 
Charles I. to the Marquis of Ormond. The former was purchased by Mr. Holloway, the printscllcr,for £13 13s. ; 
and the latter for £71, by my old friend and schoolfellow, Mr. John Young, whose letter on the subject referred 
to is somewhat confirmatory of the opinion I bad entertained of the former. 


” Blackhcath, 8th Sept., 1855. 

“ My dear Sotheby, 

“ You are quite right with regard to the very interesting letter from Prince Rupert to the King, 
which belonged to the late Mr. Baker, and formed one of tiic most curious and valuable letters in his sale. At 
first sight I was disposed to think that the signature only was in Rupert’s handwriting ; the body of the letter 
differing so much from the large and bold character of his ordinary writing. But a minute and careful examina- 
tion and comparison, assisted by a good glass, quite .satisfied me that it was a holograph letter ; the difference 
to which I have adverted, arising, I have no doubt, from the fact of his having taken unusual pains with the 
writing, and having probably used a fine, instead of a broad pen. As regards the formation of the letters, the 
character was identical with his ordinary and well known hand. 

“ I was confirmed in this opinion by our friend Henry Foss, whose sagacity and Judgment are so well 
known. 

“ Always, my dear Sotheby, yours very faithfully, 

“John You.no.” 


“ P.S. I may add that Rupert’s time was the period of good caligraphy I” 
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which it is written is of the same i>eculiar texture, aiul bears the same watermark 
as one of the autograph manuscripts referred to as being in the British Museum. 

Another remarkable instance occurred in the Upcott collection of manuscripts. 
It was a manuscript copy of La Pucelle d'Obleans, which had been purchased 
many years ago at Paris by Mr. Markham Sherwill, a collector of autograph letters, 
who wrote on the fly-leaf of the volume, “ I bought it as an undoubted corrected 
copy by the author Voltaire. The bookseller from whom I had it, told me, that it 
came from the Royal Libmry at Versailles. I believe it to be an original.” With 
the firm belief of the genuineness of the volume, Mr. Upcott, a man highly distin- 
guished in the annals of Autography, purchased it at the sale in 1827 of the 
collection of Mr. Markham Sherwill, and accordingly when Mr. Upcott printed in 
1836 a list of all the treasures in his possession, he entered it as “ a manuscript copy 
with marginal and interlineary notes by the author.” At the disjiersion in 1846 of 
the Ujjcott collection, the volume was sold, and coming, some months afterwards, 
under the immediate scrutinizing hands of !Mr. John Payne, he incontestably 
proved to me, from internal evidence of the nature of the notes, that the copy could 
not have been written by the author, unless it were supposed that he himself 
could, for any particular object, have denounced the author of La Pucelle as 
one of the most infamous men in the world. Such was the tenor of one of the 
marginal notes. The character of the writing of the poem it-self bore a most 
remarkable similarity to that \isually adopted by Voltaire in his letters, the notes 
and corrections being in a smaller hand. 


We are now about to enter into our own den ! There are very few positions in 
which any one who is enthusiastically “ mad” (as the generality of the world will 
have it) upon any particular subject, is placed, that he does not by " hook or by 
crook” manage to obtain a hearing. Thus it is, without any attempt at conceal- 
ment, with the author of the present work. 

About four years ago 1 accidentally heard that in the “ Scrapeum" for December 
1841, a literary periodical published in Lcipsic, I should find myself accused of 
having attemj)ted to impose U]x>n the credulity of the public by the statements I 
had put forth in respect to certain writings of the Great Reformer and learned 
Philip Melanchthon. 

Presuming that my labours on the Block-Books may, perhaps, be cither read or 
looked at on the Continent, more particularly in Germany, I hope I may be excused 
for adoj)ting the present medium (perhaps the only one I may ever have) of endea- 
vouring to refute so unmerited an attack, not only on my conduct in my profes- 
sional occupation, as an agent in the disposal of literary pro|)erty, but as an honour- 
able man. I therefore will briefly relate the facts connected with the case. 
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In the year 1835, the library of Dr. Kloss of Frankfort was consigned to this 
country for sale by public auction, the preparation of the catalogue being intrusted 
to my care. 

When I had nearly completed the ciitalogue, and had almost prepared it for the 
press, I met with the volume on the title of which appears the following manuscript 
note, a ftic-simile of which is here api>emled. 






VH . M EL.'VNCH THON.,j 


Stnick with this circumstance, I immediately referred to Dr. Kloss’s manuscript 
catalogue of his collection, and great was my suii)rise at finding no mention made 
of it. That the passage was in the autograph of the illustrious Melanchthon 
required vcr}'^ little consideration; its authenticity was at once evident. I then 
recollectetl that, while cataloguing the collection of printed books, 1 had met with a 
considerable number illustrated wnth marginal notes in manuscript; and as, previous 
to the discovery of this volume, I had devoted some little time to the examination 
of Melanchthon’s “Common Place- Book” among Dr. Kloss’s collection of manuscripts, 
I commenced an inspection of the manuscripts in general. Finding among them the 
volume containing the Philosojdiicjil Collections stated by Dr. Kloss to be in the 
autograph of Melanchthon, and several volumes of grammatical collections and 
transcrijjts from classical authoi’s, apparently in the handwriting of a youth, it 
occurred to me, that many of the marginal notes in the volumes above alluded to were 
also in the autograph of the great Refonner at different periods of his life. 

Naturally very much pleased with the discovery, and under the influetice, no 
doubt, of the feelings it w-as calculated to excite, I came to the conclusion that in 
the collection w^as embraced tlie mass of what might be tenned Melanchthon’s owm 
library. Under this iinj)rcssion I recommenced the examination of the whole of the 
collection, noting by the way, all those volumes of w'hich I thought the scholia on the 
margins to have been from his pen. 

Being however urged to coinj)lete the catalogue w'ith as little delay as possible, 
and consequently obliged to carry on the greater part of my investigations at night, 
it is not to be w'ondered at, should the conclusions to w'hich I was then led occa- 
sionally ju'ove erroneous. Thus, it was not until the catalogue was printed, and 
nearly reatly for jjublication, that I discoveretl the singulai'ly abridged autograph of 
Jlelanchthon affixed to the edition of Cicero, which is here subjoined in fac-similc. 



Indeed so limited was the period I had to devote to these investigation.s, and con- 
sequently, so cursory the attention I was enabled to bestow upon them, that it was 
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not until it had accidentally come into my jwsse.ssion sidjsequently, at a time when 
I had more leisure to observe it, that 1 discovered in like manner the signature of 
ilelanchthon appended to a marginal illustration of the Iliad of Homer, in a copy 
of that Avork which was purchased at the sale by ]Messi-s. Pajuie and Foss, and 
passed through their hands without their being conscious of the literary treasure it 
contained, as more particularly noticed in the observations uixni the fac-simile 
from the volume in Plate xxxiii. of my work* upon the subject of the autographs 
discovered. 

A further and more minute examination, liowever, between the publication of the 
catalogue and the jicriod of the sale, having served to give me a clearer insight into 
the character of the several styles of handA\Titing they contained, I gradually became 
aware, that, although con’cct in my general estimate of the volumes in cpiestion, 
very many errors had crci)t into my conclusions, some of which I Avas thus enabled 
to rectify even previous to the sale. 

The same imperfect opportunities of investigation which were the cause of the 
error-s into which I had fallen, operated no doubt with other persons, Avhose oppoi’- 
tunity for investigation was even yet more limited ; and the consequence was. that, 
notwithstanding all the internal evidence they contained, a general disbelief of their 
authenticity began to prevail. To remove this impression, and justify the views I 
had taken, I executed a series of ])lates intended to illu-strate the connection 
between the several handwritings. Finding, however, that a prejudice still existed, 
which all my efforts at the time were insufficient to subdue, and umoiUing to incur 
the imjxdation of huciny endeavoured, hy undue representation, to enhance the value 
of property committed to my charge, I determined on p}ur chasing the greater 2 iart of 
the volumes myself, with the vicAV of entering more largely into the subject, at some 
future time, when I should have more leisure to devote to it. 

Since that period I have been enabled, through the kindness of many friends, to 
collect much additional information ; to add many verj’ interesting volumes to those 
I then i)rocured ; and to devote some little attention to the perusal of such works as 
wei’e illustrative of the life and labours of the renowned Reformer. 

What the intrinsic value of the materials which I have thus brought together 
may eventually prove in a literary |x»int of view, I will not presume to take iqx)!! 
myself to determine. As calculated to illustrate the character and habits of a man 
whose opinions exercised so great an influence over the Christian world both then 
and since, their importance will, I think, at once be admitted ; and when avc con- 
sider the great vigour and originality of his mind, together with the constant habit 
of committing his thoughts to paper (a habit in Avhich he at all times of his busy 

’ Unpublished Documents, ilarginal Note*, and Memoranda, in the /Vutograph of Philip Mclanchthon 
and Afarlin Luther, with numerous Facsimiles ; accompanied with Observations upon the varieties of Style in 
the Handwriting of these illustrious Reformers. By S. Leigh Solheby. Fvtio, 1840. 
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life appeal's extensively to have indulged), there can be no doubt that amongst such 
a mass of matter coming from his pen, there must be a great deal which wouhl 
amply repay the critical researches of the learned. 

With so many instances before us, it woidd almost appear supei'fluous to detain 
the reader by adducing evidences of the great extent to which Melanchthon was 
wont to carry this habit (a habit contracted from his very earliest days), of inserting 
in writing, sometimes on separate paper, but most generally on the margins ami 
blank spaces of such books as he happened at the time to be engaged in reading, the 
opinions he entertained concerning them, or ajuiosite illustrations from ancient 
classical authors which the nature of the pas.sages themselves was calculateil to 
suggest. Tliis is, indee<l, a jioint to which Camerarius, his biographer and friend, 
expressly alludes, at the same time giving us to underatand the importance which 
those, even of his own day, were accustomed to attach to these spontaneous and 
hasty effusions of his pen. After mentioning the practice of Melanchthon in always 
taking with him to public meetings a copy of the Holy Scriptures, he adds : “ And 
as he was in the ettstom of inscrihinr/ in his looks the useful aiul remarkable passages 
from the works of the aneients, which jyrincipallg caught his attention in their 
perusal, occasionally illustrating them with his oxen observations, those xoho happened 
to see these books became partimdarly eager to obtain possession of them. Philip, 
therefore, being naturally very liberal, and inclined to please every body as far as it 
was in his poieer, frecpiently supplied, by pxir chasing others, the place of those which 
had either been stolen froxn him or bestowed upon his friends”*. 

But it is to the works themselves that we need only look for the confirmation of 
this circumstance; and here indeed we shall find ample evidence of the extra- 
ordinary perseverance and industry which characterized this distinguished indi- 
vidual. Others, no doubt, might be adduced among the most learned scholars 
and men eminent for their literai-)'^ attainments, who were likewise in the habit of 
illustrating their books with marginal annotations (a practice of which indeed we 
are not without examples even at the present day) ; and it is not improbable, but 
that, from the public and private libraries in this country alone, above a thousand 
volumes might be enumerated, which owe their principal value to the autograph 
illustrations of the gi'cat charactei's tlirough whoso hands they have passed. I 
believe, however, I am fully justified in asserting, that by no person of equal renown 
in the literary world has this practice been carried to a greater extent than by the 
subject of the present observations. 

The multiplicity of the styles in which the notes and illustrations of many of the 

• " Cumque a'seriberentur ab co in clmrli« passim utiles cl pra’clartc sententix vctcrum, qu«c ci illoruin 
scripta Icgcnli potissimum arrisissont, et nonnullis in locis cxplicntioncs quxdam, quibus contigerat libros istos 
vidcre, nb his copia ipsorura inaxiiiia cupidilatc expetebatur. Il.aqnc cum e&se.t Philippus n.'iturd Hbcralissimus 
ct ad gratificandum cunctis, quibus posset rebus, proclivis t®pc ablatos ipsos suos el douatos aliquibus libros 
comparatis aliis mutavit .” — Camcrarii Vita Philippi Melanchthonii, recentuil Utrobelius, Halo-, 1707, p. 16. 
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works appear to have been WTitten is, I must allow, such as at first sight might woU 
justify a suspicion prejudicial to that unity of authorship which it is our particular 
object to establish. Tliroughout, however, all the varieties of writing assigned to 
the pen of Melanchthon, the same peculiarities, the same general character, may be 
more or less ob'viously traced. Suffice it to say, that the difference in api)earance is 
by no means in reality such as to interpose any obstacle to the conclusion that the 
writing, whatever its general character, may be all by one hand. Executed at dif- 
ferent periods and after long intervals of time, on paper of such diflferent qualities 
and texture, and with pens of such different degrees of fineness, from the quill to 
the reed, and above all, fluctuating between such extremes of size, modified of 
course by the limited nature of the spaces in the lK>oks, uiwn the blank leaves and 
margins of which he was accustomed to write, sufficient reasons appear to rtccount 
for a greater diversity in appearaiice than is characteristic even of the writing we 
have been induced to ascribe to Melanchthon. 

Admitting, however, a certain divei'sity in the character of the writing, it still 
remains to be shewn, that such a divei’sity, under the special circumstances of the 
case, is by no means qualified to disprove our conclusion that the whole may be the, 
production of one and the same hand. The ordinary writing of all Germans in their 
vernacular tongue is, as we all know, exceedingly different from that which they 
adopt in any other language; while another variety not less striking is displayed in 
cases where, as is not uncommon, both the German and Roman charactei's are 
simultaneously employed. In all the early specimens of Mclanchthon’s ciu’sive 
Latin hand, is to be found a mixture of the German, which neither appears in his 
Latin round hand, nor in that used by him in his epistolary corresjiondence. 

Again, however little the onlinary writing of men may alter after the character 
of their hand has been once formed, we have too frequent pi’oofs of how variously 
men may write who addict themselves to rapid composition, to allow us to be guided 
in our opinion of the genuineness of any jjarticular autogi’aj)h, from its presenting 
an aspect different from what we have been accustomed to attribute to it. The 
very difference of the circumstances under which a phrase is written, in many Ln- 
stance.s, suggests a difference in the character of the hand employed. Thus, in a 
note or letter upon a full sheet of paper, where the matter is not expected to exceed 
the limits assigned to it, the writing may be presumed to present a very different 
a])pcarancc from that which the writer would have adopted, had he had to embody 
his sentiments within the confined limits of the margin of a printed book; while, 
at the same time, the familiar nature of the one, and the more serious character of 
the other, would at once occasion a veiy different degree of care in their execution. 
Fallacious, therefore, would indeed be any conclusion which we might be inclined 
to come to regarding the autograph of Melanchthon in the illustration of a favourite 
author, upon the consideration alone of the hand he was accustomed to adopt 
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in his epistolary correspondence, or his general writing ui)on a more extensive 
scale. 

I have much to regret that my over-zeal in the discovery I made, should have 
tended, at that period, as I have great reason to believe it did, rather to decrease 
than raise the value of the general collection of books formed by Dr. Kloss. 
It is suflScient, however, for me to observe, that “ The Common-Plare Book of 
Melanchthonf a volume then totally discredited as the autograph of Melnnr.hthon, 
now constitutes one of the most important volumes in the collection of Manuscripts 
formed by the late Rev. Dr. Butler, Bishop of Lichfield, the collection having been 
purchased by the Trustees of the British Museum. Indeetl, the late lamented 
possessor acknowledged, in a letter to Messi’s. Longman, “that the more he examined 
it, the more he was astonished and satisfied rcith the character I had given it, though 
at first sight he was inclined to doidt it.” 

Thus, again, it was with the copy of the Holy Scripture.s, which I withdrew from 
the library of the late Alexander Chalmers, Esq., inserting it in the collection of 
Dr. Kloss. Some of the fac-similes I gave from that volume in the catalogue were 
taken from two loose fly-leaves. These had been, previous to the sale, unfortunately 
mislaid by the artist employed, and on my finding them, some time after, I for- 
warded them to the Rev. Dr. Hawtrey, for whom the volume had been purchased 
by Messrs. Payne and Foss. In their acknowledgment to me the Rev, Dr. Haw trey 
obscrv'cd: “ Mr. Foss had indeed given me some hope that they might be found, but I 
had so long given up that, that I cannot but consider their recovery <ts pure gain, 
and the more so as your remarks on the writing, and tJte comparisons wh ich yon ha ve 
made of various sjjecimens of Mclanchthon’s 2 Jcnmanship, satisfactorily irrovc the 
genuineness of the whole.” The volume was sold at the dispersion in 18i54 of the 
library of the Rev. Dr. Hawtrey, when it produced nearly £30. It now forms one 
of the treasures of the most eminent jdiilobiblist of the United States. 

Beyond the thin and peculiarly straggling hand used by Martin Luther in a few 
original lettera, preserved in the British Museum, in the Royal Libraiy at Munich, 
and elsewhere (from which facsimiles are given in plates xxx. and xxxi. of my 
work), little, comparatively, has hitherto been known of his autograph ; though the 
large Monastic German Text used by him for the inscription in the copy of Ids 
edition of the Holy Scriptures, in the German language, printed at Wittemberg in 
1541 (see fac-simile,No.29, in the annexed plate, lxxxii.) is sufficient to show thjit his 
hand-writing was not confined to one particular style; — clearly demonstrating, as 
before slated, that the writing used by many persons in their letter’s diftei’s very 
much from that they would employ for other purposes. 

It is now fifteen years ago, when, in making a list of the books in my 
possession, I particularly observed the peculiar character of the wi-iting of the 
notes occurring in copies of the works of Aulus Gellius and Quintillian; and in 
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forwarding tliat list to a distinguished member of the Literary World, I observ'cd, 
“ the more I examine tlie character of the writing in those volume.s, the more I 
consider them to be by tlie hand of Luther, more particularly in the work of Quin- 
tilliau. The writing of the coarse and quickly written notes in the larger hand on 
the margins of that work very much resemble the peculiar and angular character of 
the usual letter-writing of Luther." 

During the summer of 1847, a gentleman, a native of Germany, did me the 
kindness to forward for my insjjection a volume which had been preserved for many 
generations in his family; I offercxl to purchase it, but he valued it so highly that 
I was obliged to decline it. It was a small octavo edition of a Latin Bible, the 
margins of which were nearly filled with annotations in the autograph of Martin 
Luther. I was perfectly astonished at the minuteness of the writing contained in 
the volume, and on careful examination I discoveretl that very many of them were 
signed “ M. L.” 

From these notes I selected two, as given in fac-similes Nos. 1 and 2, in the 
annexed plate, Lxxxii.; Nos. 3 and 4 being taken from the insides of the cover. The 
reader will here perceive that the first note is as minute as any of the ^mting of 
Mclanchthon, and executed with a degree of freedom, not very easy on the margin 
of {I small bound volume. 

Having, during the re-examination of the books, preparatory to the printing of 
the list alluded to, obser\'ed several books containing notes in a hand somewhat 
similar to the inscriptions occurring on the inside covers of the Bible mentioned, I 
therefore went over those books, which I considered as not containing notes in the 
autograph of Jlelanchthon, including even several which, on the publication of my 
work, in 1840, I had thought emanated from his pen. The result of this careful 
examination has been, that 1 have found several books, containing, incontestably, 
manusci’ipt notes in the autogi-aph of Martin Luther, the notes in several instances 
being signed by him, thus proving that Luther was in the habit of writing on the 
margin of his books, also, as indeed were many of the Scholars and Theologians of 
that day, of which numerous instances are to be seen in the present collection of 
books. 

The fact of these books being now di.scovered is not at all extraordinary; for the 
probability is, that, at the death of Ltdher, Mclanchthon obtained many of his 
books; and, consequently, they fonned part of Melanchthon’s libraiy. 

I now proceed to give extracts from the ]>reviously mentioned article that 
a])peared in the “ JScrapeum.” It was written by Dr. George Kloss, whose library 
had been purchased and brought to this coimtry for sale by Messrs. Longman and 
Co. The article is intitled " On the jj retended handwritings of Melanehthon specified 
in the catalogue of the library of Dr. Kloss,” and is chiefly in the form of a letter 
of remonstrance to tho.se gentlemen. After some preliminaiy observations. Dr, 
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Kloss states, tliat, on the receipt of the catalogue, “ I found numerous fac-similes 
attributed to Philip Melanchthon and the numerous entries of books from liia pre- 
tended libraiy (exactly, errors excepted, 001), enriched by him with marginal notes. 
I w'as still more surprised at the silly treatise concerning Melauchthon’s haml- 
writing, signed S. L. S., Feb. 20, 1835. This is not the place to anatomize the ridicu- 
lous assertions therein; but since many copies of the catalogue of my former library 
are dispersed on the continent, any one may retul Sotheby's amusing untruths.” 

In the letter to Messrs. Longman after the sale had taken place, March 28, 
1830, Dr. Kloss, on hearing from those gentlemen that I intended to publish a work 
with the view of confirming, as far as I w-as able, the assertions I had made, write.s, 
“ The highest pitch of the ridiculous lies in the pains taken by Mr. Sotheby to 
manufacture a Bibliotheca Melanchthoniana out of the books I collected from the 
entire South and West of Germany, from !Milan, Basle, Paris, London, I^eipsic, 
Prague, Vienna, and Breslau. I purposely make this geogi’aphical congregation, in 
order that I may defend myself pei'sonally, as well as my library, against the 
imputation of a magical attractive pow'er over all those books bearing MS. notes 
w'hich that gentleman chose to ascribe to Melanchthon.” After endeavouring to 
shew that the writing in various books obtained from different places could not 
have been in the autograph of Melanchthon, Dr. Kloss adds, “ When last year I 
received the printed catalogue before the sale I did not think proper to internipt it 
by a protest. But I declared to all connoisseurs and amateurs at Frankfort, that I 
would have a formal declaration of my non-participation in Mr. Sotlieby’s itnpos- 
tures inserted in several scientific periodicals; for as the catalogue bore my name, 
an ignoramus might some day take it into his head to publish an extract as a 
Bibliotheca Melanchthoniana, with an appeal to my literary reputation. Especially 
as the treatise relative to Mclanchthon's hand-writing is only signed with initials, 
some day or other this record of folly and false conjectures might be attributed to 
me, — to me — w’ho, although not an author by profession, have the reputation of 
being a competent judge.” Dr. Kloss concludes his letter with the hope of being 
able to regain the MS. catalogue which accompanied his library, as also other MS. 
catalogues, comprising five folio volumes, not seen by me. These catalogues were 
returned by agreement on the part of Me.ssrs. Longman to a Mr. Amerbacli, the 
agent employed by Dr. Kloss in the sale of the library to those gentlemen. Dr. 
Kloss in regretting his not having been able to obtain these documents from M. 
Amerbach, whose estate had passed into the hands of his creditoi*s, thus closes his 
letter of x-emonstrance : — 

“ My wish is to present them to the town library here, as a memento of the 
bibliographical treasure which was once collected within the w'alls of Frankfort. 
The preceding documents declare clearly and positively that I have no part in the 
phantasies of Mr. Sotheby in the catalogue of the library of Dr. Kloss, and also 
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that I never entertained them. In the liope of once more becoming jwssessed of 
the missing catalogues, I left all these misrepresentations to their own fate for 
a while, but made use of convenient opportunities to let judges of autographs read 
the letters already quoted, and especially to have my last letter of the 28th of 
March, 1836, attested by their signatures, in order to meet any suspicion of later 
inter[K>lation. As soon as the copies of this declaration are completed, I shall 
deliver to the town library here the whole correspondence relative to it, in order 
that now and in future, every one may convince himself by ocular demonstration 
of the certainty of my timely warning against the Bibliotheca Mclanchthoniana 
manufactured out of my former library. It is to be hoped that no tnie lover of 
literature will allow himself to be misled by these pretended discoveries. It speaks 
of itself that this my protest can only extend to that j)art of his new work which 
will base itself upon the catalogue of the libraiy of Dr. Kloss. 

" Georoe Kloss, 

" Frankfort-on-the-Main. “ Med. Dr. «t' Professor.” 

It is very e^^dcn^, that the leanicd Doctor was sadly distressed at my having 
discovered that there existed an interc.st in many of the volumes in his librar}'^ 
unknown to him. Had he been equally so at learning that by the false representa- 
tions of his agent M. Amerbach to Mr. Reader, the negotiating assistant of Messrs. 
Longman, those gentlemen lost a considerable sum by the purchase of his library, 
it might have been some little satishiction to them to have received the assurance 
of Dr. Kloss that he himself wsis in no way to blame for the conduct of his agent. 

I am free to confess that in very many instances I was wrong in my judgment; 
and had I selected those volumes only that could with little fear of contradiction 
have been stated as bearing internal e\'idence of having belonged to the illustrious 
Reformer Melanchthon, I should have saved the learned Dr. Kloss much distress of 
mind, — my employers much annoyance at so unsjitisfactorj' and unprofitjible a cor- 
respondence with him, — myself much labour, as also the impuUition of having been 
an impostor and the manufacturer of a Bibliotheca Melanchthoniana, in lieu of 
receiving from the leanied Dr. Kloss “the kaiidsome-^t snuff-ho% the town of Frank- 
fort eould 2 rrod%Ke,” a memorial anticipated by the author of the Bibliotheca 
Spenceriana*! 

I committed many mistakes; but not, I think, such as justify so severe a remon- 
strance from Dr. Kloss. I deem it unnecessary to refer to the various books which 
he states, owing to the locality whence he obtained them, could never have been 
seen even by Melanchthon. To those observations I will only note, that the veiy 
interesting copy of the Holy Scriptures(referred to in p. 125)1 discovered in the libraiy 
of Alexander Chalmer.s, the eminent biographer, was bought by him, half a century 

• Reminiscences. By the Rev. Dr. Dibdin. Vol. i. p. -112. 
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ago, for a shilling, at a stall in the streets in London! So, like\vise, in respect to 
that most interesting copy of the Aldine Virgil, which was evidently used by 
Melanchthon at his lectures, and had his autograph initials attached to many of the 
notes: I purchased that volume from Messra. Payne & Foss, who had had it on their 
shelves for very many years without having discovered the nature of its contents. 
In referring to some of the books. Dr. Kloss remarks; “ I acknowledge that Nos. 46.35, 
4636, and 4637, contain Melanchthon’s handwriting, and have recognised them as 
such in my manuscript catalogue, which Mr. Sotheby had before his eyes. With 
respect to 4632, 1 doubt its genuineness, notwithstanding the appendage of Melan- 
chthon’s name.”* Now 1 can jmsitively aflBim that 4635 was the only volume to which 
Dr. Kloss made reference as having any wiiting in the autograph of Melanchthon. 
There was not the slightest indication, in his de.scription of the " Common Place- 
Book of Melanchthon,” of its being autogra2>h; nor did he so write on my application 
to him for information. He merely noticed that that volume, as also 4635, “ came 
from one and the same collection.” 

Wliatever errors I may have committed in my desire to call attention to the 
discoveries 1 hatl made, I believe it is now generally allowed that I was right on the 
main point, namely, that the library did contain very many volumes ■with marginal 
notes in the autograph of the illustrious Reformers Melanchthon and Luther. 

In the Loci Communes of Manliusf, a work compiled, for the most part, from the 
discourses of Philip Melanchthon, occurs the following article, confinnatory of many 
points then advanced and entertained by me upon the subject. My attention was 
called to it, a few months since, by my kind friend Mr. Singer, a gentleman well 
known for his erudition in early literature, and one who not only loves the posses- 
sion of curious and rare books, but delights in the study of their contents. To his 
research, therefore, the reader as well as the “ Concoctor of the Bibliotheca Melan- 
chthoniana” is indebted for a passage which beats very gratifjnng and most welcome 
testiuiony in corroboration of the statement I had made. 

♦ I do not for a moment doubt that the inscription and signature on the title page of that vohime are the 
autograph of ilelanchthon. It may be a question whether the whole of the manuscript collection and marginal 
notes arc not in the autograph of John Occolampadius, a most distinguished Greek scholar, and an intimate 
friend of Melanchthon, the latter having written the memorable line on the title page at the request of his friend. 
The more the works of that period containing marginal notes are examined, the more they throw a light upon 
the custom of learned men writing on the margins of books. And as far as concerns the writing itself, Cali- 
OKAPHY appears not to have been unworthy of the attention and practice of the most eminent scholars and 
public characters of the period. The above opinion respecting the collections of Oecolampadius is strengthened 
by my having obtained, within a few days, from Mr. Stewart the bookseller, a volume containing various 
treatises by Oecolampadius, on one of which occurs his autograph inscription, it being the dedication copy to 
his Patron, Bernhard de .\delmansfeld. There is a remarkable resemblance in the writing of the Inscription to 
that of the MS. collection of Occolampadius. 

t " Locorum Communium Collectanea 4 Joanne Manlio, per multos annos, turn ex Icctionibus D. Philippi 
Mclanchthonis, etc., etc., rccognita.” Basilea, 15fi5, pp. 543-4. The work is not in the British Museum. I 
have a copy of it, which I lately purchased from Mr. Stewart. 
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MELANCHTHON ON WRITING. 

“ ScripsL* bis nuni nianu Epistolani ad Romanos Grocce, tunc cum melius adhuc pingcre, ct 
manus csscnt faciliorcs, ac plus otii haberem. Unum verb exemplar dedi Doctor! Ilesso Vratisla- 
viensi. d>. M. 

“vl« juvcntus sit ad bonas liferas pingendas assuefacienda. 

“ Turpe est pingcre malas litcras. Quidam asini dc industria male pingunt litcras. Omnis qui 
de industria male i>ingit litcras, est mulust grammaticus. Pulchrum est ita scribere, ut litenc sine 
offensionc legi possint. Omnes vetcrcs priiicipcs scripscrunt grandiores litcras : sicut ctiam habe- 
bant magnanimitatcm animorum ct rcliqnarum virtutum. Dux Frcdcricus et Dux Georgius pulchras 
litcras pingcbant. Erasmus, Budicus, Luthcnis, optimb litcras pinxcrunt; et omnes illos antecel- 
Icbat Capnio {i.e. Rcuchlin), qui pulchrc pingebat, ct grandiusculas amabat litcras. Habeas medio- 
crcin manum pingcndi litcras, is can> rctincat ; ncque illud nisi de affcctatione intelligi volo. 

“ Clirjsoloras, qui docuit Florcntim litcras Gnccas primus, cum parcntcs siepe intrasscnt 
scholam, visuri quid filii proficcrcnt, et inspiccrent eorura scripturas, dixit: Inspicitc tantum 
cultros eorum. Qui habet optimum cultrum, illc ctiam optimc pingit; id est, qui venit paratus. 
Doctor Casparus Crucigerus poUirat qiiorumcunquc pennis optimc pingcre. Qui hoc possunt, aut 
sunt omnino cxccllcntcs, aut SchloigeUini, hoc est, igna«." 

Liteual Translation. 

Twice I have written, with my own hand, the Ejiistle to the Romans in Greek, then, when I 
could paint better, and my hand was more free, and I had more leisure. One of the copies, how- 
ever, I gave to Doctor Hess of Breslau. P. M. 

It is disgraceful to paint bad letters. Certain asses, from wilfulness, paint their letters badly. 
Every one who wilfully paints letters badly is a grammatical mule. It is beautiful so to write that 
the letters can be read without offence. All the old princes wrote the larger letters, as they also 
possessed magnanimity of soul and the other virtues. Duke Frederick and Duke George jiainted 
beautiful letters. Erasmus, Budmus, Luther, painted letters in the best style; and Capnio 
(RcuchlinJ) who wrote beautifully, and loved the larger letters, excelled all of them. He wlio has 
a mediocre hand for painting letters, let him retain it; nor would I have it understood that he did 
it from affectation. 

Chrysoloras, who first taught the Greek letters at Florence, when parents often came into the 
school to sec how their sons w'crc progressing, and inspected their writing, said : Inspect only their 
knives : he who has the best knife, he also paints the best ; that is, he who comes prepared. 
Doctor Caspar Cruciger was able to paint capitally with any pen whatsoever. Those who can do 
this, arc indeed either excellent, or Scfdingel, that is, idle scamps. 

In the preceding passage, Melanchtlion mentions with marked emphasis the fact 
(d’ the great Martin Luther being well skilled in caligraphy. He does not merely 
record that he “wrote a good handj” but states that Luther, as also Erasmus and 
Budieus, painted letters in the best style — “optime Uterus pinxcrunt” This is not 
the language of an ordinary remark. He meant it as an example of the pains great 
and learned men were accustomed, in his day, to bestow on their writing, beyond 

* In the edition of 15G5 the word is " Vcscrijtsi but in that of 1594, printed at Franckfort, whence the 
quotation is taken, it is os given. f In edition 15C5, the word is printed “mnlus.” 

t It is well known that Keuchlin for some years gained his living nt I’aris by the copying of Greek Manu- 
scripts. I have in my possession his celebrated autograph letter to Melanchtlion, urging him to accept the 
appointment at Wittemberg. 
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what the more ordinary duties of life required of them. As regards his own hand- 
writing, ho speaks very modestly; but what he says sufficiently proves that, at periods 
of Ills life, when he had '‘more leLmre,” he paid great attention to caligraphy. 

Tn my own collections for a Bibliographical Record of the Works of the English 
Poets (commenced by me when at school), I have several thousand folio pages written 
at different periods of my life. Very many are in a round (tyj)e) hand, totally different 
from the style ordinarily used by me in my daily occupation ; and were 1 to attempt 
to ‘' 2 >aint letUtrs” equally well now, I should find the necessity of humbly using the 
same remark as the illustrious Melanchthon did, — “then I could jxiint better, and 
my hand was more free” 

In respect to the autogi'a))h of Martin Luther, the obsen'ations of Melanchthon 
are remarkable, because the A\*riting adopted by Luther in his letters (that chiefly 
hitherto known) is of a particularly straggling, and oftentimes almost illegible 
character. A reference to the fac-similes given in plates xxx. and xxxi. of my 
former w'ork* w'ill forcibly exemplify this fact; Avhile the Autograph Prayer at the 
close of a copy of his Catechism shews his caligraphic skill, it being written in the 
same Gothic letter as that of the type in which the work is printed. The whole of 
the prayer is given in the first specimen, plate xxxi. mentioned as a remarkable 
illustration of how' Luther could “juiint letters.” 

By a most fortuitous circumstance I am enabled to coiToborate the state- 
ments I have made respecting the writing occurring in some volumes which 
I have attributed to the pen of Luther. Early in the present month, September 
1855, 1 purchased from Mr. Leslie the bookseller, a copy of one of the earliest 
Protestant editions of the Bible, printed at Nuremberg in 1527. The margins of 
this volume are covered with manuscript notes. It was shewn to me by Mr. Leslie, 
who had received it from the Rev. Thomas Lathburyf, of Bristol, he believing the 
notes to be in the autograph of Melanchthon, in consequence of an opinion given by 
me many years since. After a careful examination, I immediately ventured to 
pronounce otherwise, the volume affording one of the most remarkable instances in 
confirmation of the opinion I have expressed concerning the handwriting of Martin 
Luther, the wdiole of the notes being in His Autograph. The opportunity is too 
tempting, and the expense too trifling, for me to refrain from presenting to my 
readers, in plate lxxxiii. fac-similes of some of the notes in the volume mentioned 
in order that they may be compared:}; with those taken from the margins of other 
books, in jflatc lxxxii. 

• Unpublished Documents in the Autograph of Luther and Melanchthon, etc. Folio, mdcccxl. 
t On an application by Mr. Leslie, at my request, to the Rev. Mr. Lathbury, to inquire whence he 
obtained the volume, I learn that he purchased it, very many years ogo, at the shop of a bookseller, as he thinks 
in Princc’s-strcct, Lciccstcr-squarc. Another remarkable instance is here shown, of how a book of tlic greatest 
interest may travel from place to pl.acc, and its valuable contents remain unheeded for centuries. 

t To some of the fac-similes in plate ucxxii. wc have had occ-asion to allude in pages 12.5, 126, preceding. 
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PLATES LXXXII. and LXXXIII. 

VARIOUS SPECIMENS OF THE AUTOGRAPH OF MARTIN LUTHER. 

In the preceding pages, 125-6, 1 have particularly related the occa.sion of my 
ha\'ing had the fac-similes in plates lxxxii. executed, and, subsequently, those in 
plate LXXXIII. 

In the former, the specimens 1, 2, 3, and 4, are from the small edition of the 
Bible brought over from Germany for my special examination ; and I now regret 
that I did not pui-cliase the copy from the gentleman in whose family it had been 
handed down for above three centuries. Had I been in Germany, I might have 
been able, economically, to have acceded to his terms; viz. a sum that Avould buy 
“ a carriage and a pair of horses no bad idea, by way of barter, on the part of the 
owner! It was, however, a most interesting volume, the greater portion of the 
lower margins of the pages being covered with notes in a small hand, similar to the 
fac-similes 1 and 2, and ver}"^ many others bore the initials M. L. As with another 
copy of the Bible in my posses.sion, the Great Reformer had written on the insides 
of the covers a comment on a verse from the Scriptures, adding his name in full, as 
seen in fac-similes 3 and 4. The writing in these is the peculiarly angular cursive 
style, more frequently used by Luther in his letter-vniting. 

No. 5 is taken from the copy of the Bible (now in the Bodleian Library) referred 
to at p. 117, as having been bought by Mr. John Pa}Tie. 

Nos. 6 to 27 inclusive ai'e taken from the margins of various volumes, the notes 
presenting a gi’eat variety of the cursive hand ; some very straggling and carelessly 
■\vTitten, several having the initial M. to them. Tlie writing in specimen 6 is more 
of a round hand, and agrees with Luther’s notes in a copy of “Die sieben Busspsedm,” 
printed 1520, preserved in the Royal Library at Munich, fac-similes of which were, 
some years since, most kindly sent to me by M. Lichtenthaler, the Director of that 
Library. The signature of Luther, as in specimen 2vS, is from another edition of the 
Bible in my jxissession. That in specimen 30 is from the celebrated folio edition 
in the British Museum, the autograph and the three words before it evidently shewr 
ing that Martin Luther adapted his style of "writing to the occasion, and did not 
coniine it to the thin angular hand usually known as his. 

The specimens in plate lxxxiii. present an infinite variety of the use of the 
cursive hand, from writing so minute as to require a magnifying glass, to the larger 
and more coarse character, as in sjiecimens 29 and 30 in the preceding plate. 
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Why the Great Reformer should have, in the one Bible, attached his initials 
to so many of the notes, and omitted to do so in the other, is a point to be explained 
only by the circumstances under which he was influenced when so occupied. 

In closing these observations we are induced to remai'k, that the autogi-aph of 
a person frequently varies according to liis state of health, the goodness of his pen, 
the quality of his paper, and the cause of its use. 


Reverting again to the subject of Literary Forgeries; a subtle Greek, with much 
learning and barefaced efirontery, has emj)loyed himself for several years in manu- 
facturing very many Greek Manuscripts, and palming them off, whenever an opiX)r- 
tunity offered, as the genuine works of centuries past. That this man, by name, 
Simonides, succeeded in deceiving a few of the most learned philologists on the 
Continent, — men who are in the habit of daily inspecting and studying such work.s, — 
is most certain. In fact, his productions ran the gauntlet scathless through one of 
the most distinguished literary societies in Europe. 

In this country, however, Simonides was not quite so successful. He totally 
failed in his endeavours to impose upon the experience of Sir Frederic Madden, 
the Head of the Manuscript Department in the British Museum ; as also on the 
Rev. H. O. Coxe, at the Bodleian Library, Oxford. 

Long before the public in this countiy had the smallest intimation of the iniqui- 
tous proceedings of Simonides, Sir F. Madden had informed me of his forgeries; 
but as they were not publicly kno\vn, I hesitated, w'hen writing on the subject con- 
tained in the few jireceding sheets* to enter upon such ground without the possession 
of more substantiated facts to enable me to maintain it. 

The publication, however, in the Athencemiv\ of much interesting information 
respecting these forgeries, led me to request Sir F. Madden to favour me with a 
reiteration, in writing, of the conversation we had previously had on the subject; 
and he has accordingly done so. I therefore now proceed to lay before my readers 
exti'acts from the Athenmim respecting this literary impostor, closing them with 
the communication alluded to, without venturing an opinion upon a subject quite 
out of the sphere of my abilities. 

Athenceum, Feb. 16, 1856. 

“ The following facts concerning Simonides are taken from a literary Huc-and-Cry published 
in 1853. They rest on the authority of Dr. Mordtmann, Chargi-tT Affaires of the Hanseatic Towns 
at Constantinople : 

“Simonides comes from the island of Syme, opposite to Caria, and may be at present (1853) 

• This sheet was printed several months after those which follow, 
t Numbers for Feb. 16, Feb. S3, and March 1, 1856. 
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about thirty-five. He has paid great attention to palccographical studies, and has himself attained 
an almost incredible mastership in this subject. Several years ago he suddenly appeared at Athens, 
and offered a mass of tin; rarest MSS. of lost works, and some very important MSS. of the Classics, 
all very ancient. He said his uncle had discovered them in a monastery on Mount Athos : he had 
carried them away secretly, and there were still more left behind. He was very mysterious, and 
spoke ahvays of his enemies and spies. The Greek Government appointed a Commission to c.xamine 
his MSS. He produced a very ancient Homer, with the complete Commentary of Eustathius. 
The Commission reported favourably : there was only one dissentient voice. A new inquiry was 
made, and the MS. turned out to be a most accurate copy of Wolf’s eilition of Homer, with all its 
errata. Simonides was unmasked ; but he had in the mean time published his ‘ Simais,’ a history 
of the School of Syme, a forgery from beginning to end. 

“In the year 1851, Simonides made his appearance at Constantinople. He was received by 
Baron Tecco, the Sardinian Minister. Ilis promises were grand. He was going to publish a 
Sanchonicithon, which he said he possessed comidete. Now Sanchoniathon was rather an ominous 
name ; and Wagenfcld's successful forgerj' had not yet been forgotten. Therefore Simonides soon 
dropped Sanchoniathon, and came out instead with a Greek work on Hieroglyphics. He main- 
tained that his work gave, among the rest, a translation of an inscription on an Egyptian figure, 
which belonged to a M. Cayol at Constantinople. A meeting was held, at which Baron Tecco and 
Dr. Mordtmann assisted. Simonides read his translation ; and it was found that it did not square 
with the original at all. This having failed, Simonides promised to produce a MS. containing 
Cuneiform Inscriptions, with a transcript in PlKcnician letters. As Dr. ^lordtmann, however, wiis 
well acquainttnl with both of these alphabets, Simonides never produce<l this treasure at Constanti- 
nople. It is a curious fact, that an old parchment, pretending to come from the Library of 
Seleucus, was some years ago communicated to the RoytJ Asiatic Society in I,ondon. It contained 
Cuneiform Babylonian Inscriptions, with a transcript in Phranician letters ; and it is .stated by one 
of the most competent scholars, who t<M>k a copy of some lines of the MS., that the transcript into 
Phamician was correct; and that, at the time. Col. (now Sir Henry) Rawlinson had not yet deci- 
phered, or at lca.st not yet published, any of his readings of the Babylonian Inscriptions. 

“ Simonides, having the scrutinizing eye of Dr. Mordtmann upon him, abandonc'd Sanchonia- 
thon, tlic Hieroglyphics, and Cuneiform Inscriptions ; but pro<luced inst«id a Greek work giving 
a complete history of Armenia. The .\rmcnians at Constantinople, being men of literary taste, 
offered to buy his MS., and to publish it with an Armenian translation. He gave them some 
specimens of his work ; but the proper names which occurred in it wore not Armenian at all. 
Pressed to produce the rest, he hesitated, and at last demanded one million of piastres before he 
would part with his treasure. This j)ut an end to the history of Armenia. 

“But Simonides was not yet discouraged. He soon came before the public with a more 
startling discovery than any he had yet made. He said he possessed a MS. of the time of the 
Franco- Venetian rule of Constantinople. In this MS. a monk, he said, gave an account of many 
valuable MSS. buried by the Comneni, in order to hide them from the Latins. The places where 
they were buried were accurately defined along the Bosphorus ; and he was ready to disinter a MS. 
in a Monastery of the Prince Islands, containing the Acts of the first Apostolic Council of Antioch. 
Simonides asked leave to dig from the Turkish Government, and from the Patriarch, Anthimos; 
and when this was refused, he spread a story that, like the Chalif Omar, the Patriarch had said to 
him ; ‘ The Acts of the Council of Antioch arc superfluous ; they either confirm or contradict the 
Canons of the Greek Church, and in either case it will be uscle.ss to dig.’ 

“ Soon after, Simonides paid a visit to Ismail Pasha, the Turkish Minister of Public Works 
and Commerce, by birth a Greek. He lived at his villa in Bebek, on the Bosphorus ; and as he 
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had not yet left his liarem wl»en his guest arrived, Simonides walked alone in the garden. He 
afterwards declare<l, that, in the garden, he had discovered one of the places marked in his work ns 
a place where MSS. had been buried ; and that, if he was allowed to dig, he would produce a iwem 
of Aristotle in Greek, written in Carian characters. Excavations were made ; a box was disco- 
vered, and it contained tlie MS. in a tolerable state of preservation. M. Cayol was present, and 
published an account of what he had seen in the Journal of Constantinople; but the name of 
Simonides was sufficient to damp the enthusiasm of the literary world. 

“ A last appeal was made. Ibrahim Pasha, one of the most learned men at Constantinople, 
was building a new house near the Hipimdrome (Atmeidau). Excavations were going on ; and 
Simonides, on being asked by M. Cayol, declared that an Anibian MS., written in Syriac characters, 
would be found on a certain spot. The workmen dug for two hours, Ibrahim Pasha and M. Cayol 
being present, and Simonides not being allowed to descend. At lust a pause wiu, marie, and the 
gentlemen partook of a lunclieon. After luncheon the digging was resumed, and almost immedi- 
ately Simonides was heard to exclaim, ‘ There it is! bring it up.’ A box was brought; but the 
soil which adhered to it was of a different kind from tlmt of the ground. Tlie workmen were 
grinning : and when interrogated, confesseil that, during luncheon, the Greek came out for a short 
time, jumped into the pit, and began to burrow. 

“This put an end to Simonidiw)' career in the East. He left Constantinople, and came to 
England ; and, in spite of the repeated warnings addressed to all Public I.ibraries, he succeeded in 
disposing of many of his MSS. Among the most curious MSS. which he left in England, one is a 
copy of Hesiod, written /3owrr/x>^SoK ; another, the identical copy of some books of Homer, sent 
from Chios to Hipparchus, the son of Pisistratus. It is almost incredible that such impudent frauds 
could have been successful ; but tlrcre is little doubt that many more will now be brought to liglit. 
The British Museum* is said to possess thirty MSS. of Simonides. These may possibly be genuine ; 
yet they would require a new and careful examination. 

“ At Leipzig, Simonides sold a copy of Hermas the Shepherd, a Christian work of the first 
century, hitherto known only in a liUtin translation. It was published by Prof. Dindorf and Prof. 
Anger ; and is no doubt a forgery. So far wc arc following the statement of the H»ic-and Cry. 

“ The last achievement was l.'ranius. The MS., a palimpsest, was sent froni Leipzig, where 
Simonides was staying, through Prof. Dindorf, to Berlin. 'With their eyes ojwn, the njembers of 
the Academy declared that the MS. was genuine ; and the lilinistcr of Public Instruction had been 
ordered by the King to buy it for 5,000 thalers, about £700. Considering that the MS. consisted 
only of seventy-one leaves, this shows what value was attached to this work. Wc do not yet 
possess the full account of how the forgery was detected. It is said that Prof. Lepsius was startled 
by the extraordinary confirmation which Uranius gave throughout to his own system of Egyptian 
chronology ; but wc must say that the ver)- first page ought to have been sufficient to open the 
eyes of Greek scholars. Wc there rend kot enijv IStav, ‘ according to my idea.’ This is an expres- 
sion never used, except in modern philosophical parlance. It may be found in Descartes and 
Ix)ckc ; but wc doubt whether Prof. Dindorf will find this expression in any Greek author. When 

• I venture to express an opinion that it would have been but courteous to the Head Keeper of the Manu- 
scripts in the British Museum, had the writer of this article proceeded to that I.ibrary, or communicated 
with Sir Frederic Madden, ore he made an observation which is liable to unplc.asant inter])rctation. Public 
journals, however, have full right to form their own views ; and well it is so, as oftentimes such remarks end in 
the elucidation of the truth. As stated in a preceding page, fifteen years since, I was denounced in the 
Seraptutn, a literary journal ^videly circulated all over Germany, as an tmjmstor and “ manufacturer of a Bi/jh'o- 
theca Melanchthoniana." It gave mo no annoyance, more than the payment of il. lls. 6d. for a translation of the 
article, the chief points of which I have given. 
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the MS. was again examined by Prof. Ehrenberg, he discovered, by means of his powerful micro- 
scope, that, wherever the writing of the so-called palimpsest was crossed by the modem writing, 
the ink of the old letters overlaid the ink of the more recent works. This settled the controversy. 

Athenevum, February 23, 1856. 

“ The learned men of Berlin have been overreached. Excess of ingenuity has made them 
credulous ; and some of the first persons in (ierman literature have been made the dupes of an 
imposture as marvellous as any which the history of literary forgery has to show. These gentlemen 
seem to have exclaimed with "Wordsworth : 

‘ () yo who patiently explore 
Tlie wreck of llcrculancan lore, 

What rapture, could you seize 
Some Theban fragment, or unroll 
One prccioua, tender-hearted scroll 
Of pure Simonides !' 

And Simonides came, opened liis scroll, and cheated the Pundits. He professed to be able to solve 
all mysteries, and remove all historical doubts. The long controversy on Egyptian chronology was 
at last to end. lie produced a work, lately discovered in the East, containing the whole Instory of 
Egypt, written by a man who had access, not only to the whole work of Manetho, but to the sacred 
records in the temples of Memphis and Heliopolis. The first classical scholars of Germany arloptetl 
the story ; and Prof. Uindorf has published part of the scroll of ‘ piure Simonides,’ under the title 
of ‘ Uranii Alexandrini de llegibus yEgyptiorum Libri Tres ; Operis ex Cwlice Palimpsesto edendi 
Specimina proposuit Gulielmus Dindorl'us, 1856.’ The palimpsest consists of seventy-one leaves, 
each page containing two columns ; so that the whole work would comprise 284 columns. It is 
written, we learn from Prof. Dindorf, in uncial letters. After the original writing had been 
effaced, the parchment appeared to have been used again, by a writer of about the twelfth century, 
for copying four works of greater interest than the History of Uranius. Specimens of these works 
are given by Prof. Dindorf in the Preface. The first is 'lmari]<f>ov e»V to iiaprvptov tS>v ayiov 

’MajcKofieuuv, a work of Flavius Josephus, commonly knowni as Ew tow "Siaxica^aioix; Xoyov. The second 
gives a history of the Virgin Mary, and the discovery of her sacred gown. The third is a work of 
the Emperor Constantine, collected from various histories, giving an account of the picture of our 
Lord, which was sent from Edessa to Constantinople. This was published before, by Franciscus 
Combefisius, in ‘Originum Rcrumquc Constantinopolitanaruin hlanipulo’ (Paris, 1664). The 
fourth gives a history of St. .John the Baptist, and the discovery of his head. 

“ These four works, as Prof. Dindorf says, are easy to read on the scroll of Simonides, while 
the effaced text of Uranius offers great difficulty, and requires the application of the strongest 
chemical means to make it legible. 

“ The most important point was, of course, who is Uranius? On this Prof. Dindorf gives us 
the fullest information. Stephanus Byzantinus quotes Uranius, and calls him af«(wri<TTw uvtip, and 
the author of a work on the history of -\rabia. But the forger was not content with so vague a 
reference. Another discovery was made : a manuscript giving an account of homonjTnous writers 
and poets, and, among the rest, a complete life of Uranius, the author of the History of Arabia and 
of the History of Egypt. Prof. Dindorf gives several extnicts from this second scroll. First of 
all there was a life of Nonnus, the poet of the Dionysiacs. His age had been unknown hitherto ; 
but he is here called a contemporary of Constantine the Great; and his death is placed in the 
fourteenth year of Theodosius, 392 a . d . Several works of Nonnus are mentioned, equally unknown, 
from previous authorities. Nonnus is called the son of Pleonippus ; and Prof. Dindorf remarks : 
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“ Nomen suspcctum, quum nulla alia nomina cum irKiov composita rcperiantur. Simile est Lconippi 
nomen, Mitliridatis Icgati, quod tamen ipsum quoque unius testis fide nititur, Memnonis apud 
rhotium Bibl. p. 237.’ After this Nonnus, two other writers of the same name are mentioned. 
Now this work, ITcpl oftamfiav iroiijraiv k<u <Tvyypa<f)tav, contains also the life of our Uranius. He was 
an Alexandrian. His father was called Anaximenes, his mother Kallikratis. His date is not 
accurately known ; but it is said that he was a pupil of Chrysippus of Alexandria. The following 
titles of his works are mentioned : Three books on the Kings of Egypt ; three books on the Priests 
of Egypt ; two books of the F.gyptian priests on Laws ; six books on the Habitations of the 
Egyptians ; two books on Ethiopian Archarology ; five books on the History of Arabia ; two books 
on the Kings of Ethiopia ; three books on the Histor)' of the Rulers of Libya ; four books on the 
.'Vrclucology of Lycia; two books on the Kings of Caria; four books called Periodus Egypti. 
Other writers of the name of Uranius are afterwanls mentioneil ; but their works are of less interest. 
The ingenuity which could forge such a series is marvellous. 

"The pretended work of Uranius is the History of the Kings of Egypt, in three books, and is 
dedicated to Deimachus. This latter, as we learn for the first time, was a writer of great celebrity. 
His father was Xetmcles, who wrote ten books on Roman history ; and Deimachus himself, besides 
being a great patron of literature, is mentioned as the author of a work on Egypt. 

“After all this preliminary information, the wise men of Berlin approached the text of Uranius 
with high expectations, and almost a feeling of awe. Here, then, all the doubts which had occu- 
pied the thoughts of Champollion, of Roscllini, of Lepsius, and of Bunsen, were to be solved ; the 
authenticity of the hieroglyphical records was to be tested, and the knowledge of the most ancient 
history of Egypt to be recovered ! Afanetho had risen from the grave ; or, if not ^lanetho himself, 
at least one who knew his work, and who is able to give a much more complete account of the 
kings of Egypt than any of the chronographers on whom we had hitherto to rely. 

“ The scroll began with the first king, who is called Mesrachamis, the son of Nuachmis. He 
reigned 128, that is, about 43 years, because, as Uranius informs us, the Egyptian year consisted 
only of four months. Prof. Dindorf adds a learned note on Alcsrachamis : ‘ Mestraimus, Chami 
filius, Noachi nepos, api>ellatur apud Eusebium, Oiron. Can. 1, 20, p. 94, cd. Mediol. in cxcerptis 
ex Manethone (Mesraim apud LXX. Genes. 10, 8); generis *Ugyptiaci auctor, i quo prima 
.'Egyptionjm dynastia manere cretlenda est.’ He is succeeded by his son Balchumis, who built a 
temple to his father’s memory, and reigne<l 40 years. After him we read of King Memphathanchis, 
who reigned 30 years ; of Achmanthos, who reigned 30 years ; Phaathes, 38 years ; Chnemacho- 
this, 23 years ; JEgypthoris, 78 years, who gave his name to the country of F-gypt and to the river ; 
Amthachotis, 30 years, — he built the Temple of Ammon at Memphis, and was i>oisoned by 
his wife. 

“ This is all Prof. Dindorf gives us of the first book of his wonderful scroll. The second 
book begins with Menes. He had been brought up in Libya, and delivers Egypt from the rule of 
the Arabs. He erected temples to his predecessors, and appointed priests and sacrifices to their 
memory. Here, then, the Berlin sages had the explanation of the so-called dynasties of the gods 
previous to Menes. They were real kings, whose history Uranius gives in great detail in the first 
book, and they were deified by Menes. Menes reigned 189 years, and was killed by a hippopota- 
mus. This we knew already from the Syncellus. He is succeeded by his son Atothis, who reigned 
172 years, and was kdled by his brother, Atothis the Second. Tliis Atothis the Second succeeds 
to the throne, and reigns 66 years. He is the author of a work on Medicine. Then follow 
Kenchenes, 93 years; Uannephethis, 126 years; Usaphuenepliis, 60 years; Niebaches; Semempsis, 
•54 years; Ubieimcthis, 108 years; Phemphosochochir, 54 years. He is killed by Buchonophis, 
who reigns 30 years, and is succeeded by his son Boethos. Under him there was a great rebellion, 
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but the earth opened near Bubastus, and swallowed up the rebels. This brings us to the begin- 
ning of what is called by the Synccllus, the second dynasty. Boethos reigns 106 years ; his 
successor, Choos, only 80, being killed by his brotlier Kaeochos. It was known from Africanus 
that under Kaeochus, or Kaeochos, the worship of the bull Apis had been introduced into 
Memphis. Of this occurrence Uranius gives the most interesting account. Kaeochos, he writes, 
lerl an army against the town of the Thiilainuzaei, in Arabia. He divided his army into thirty-six 
regiments, appointed a general for each, and gave to each general |a kind of standard, con- 
.sisting of the picture of an animal fixed on a javelin. This javelin was carried by the general. 
When the town was taken three generals had been killeil : Apis of Helioimlis, Mnephis of 
Memphis, and Mendes. Their signs had been the bull, the young bull, and the goat ; and when 
the king returned victorious, these three animals were worshipi)cd as go<l8 and received henceforth 
the names of the generals, Apis, Mnephis, and Mendes, who hud been killed in battle wlien 
fighting for their colours. Uranius atlds, that the ligyptiuns considered these signs or standards as 
the givers of victory, and that afterwards they changed the ideas of their gods into the nature of 
animals. 

“ We need not show any further the great importance of this new scroll — had it only been 
genuine. But we are sorry to add, for Uranius, for Prof. Dindorf, and for all Egyptologists, that 
the manuscript is a forgery, — one of the >nost successful ever known atjiong the Amamitaks 
Lileran'w. The name of Simonides is known to many collectors of manuscripts in England. He wa.s 
in England last year, and, though notices hatl been published in foreign paiwrs to warn the public 
against his forgeries, it is said that he was successful in disi>osing of several Greek manuscripts in 
this country, wliich he pretended to have discovered in a monastery of Mount Athos. If some of 
these manuscripts should turn out to be forgeries, those who bought them may now console 
themselves ! Simonides went back to Germany. lie presented the palimpsest of Uranius to the 
Academy of Berlin. The Members of the Academy appointed a commission to report on the 
genuineness of this manuscript; and with the assistance of some of the first chemists of the day, the 
Academy, comprising men like Bekker, Boekh, Lepsius, Mcineke, Ilaupt, and Pertz, declared that 
the manuscript was genuine, and petitioned the King of Prussia to buy it at a very high price. 
Prof Lepsius advanced 2,000 thalers to Simonides, in order to secure the manuscript for the 
Academy, and Prof. Dindorf, who has perhaps seen more Greek manuscripts than any scholar 
living, was so eager to bring this wonderful discovery before the world, that he had a specimen of 
it printed without delay. His pamphlet will become a scarce book, for it was hardly published 
when Prof. Lepsius arrived at Leipzig with a policeman to arrest Simonides on the 1st of 
February. Prof. Lepsius, delighted at first by the complete confirmation which Uranius gave to 
his system of Egyptian chronology, found at last that the coincidences between Uranius and the 
writings of Bunsen and himself were of too startling a nature. The Berlin Academy had to 
reconsider its verdict Simonides awaits his trial ; Prof. Dindorf recalls his pamphlet ; and the 
Berlin Academy will go into mourning during Lent." 

Athenmim, March 1 , 1856 . 

“ The excitement among scholars and explorers caused by the tricks of Constantine Simonides 
is not likely to die away. Collectors are turning over their treasures, and librarians are looking 
back wistfully to their recent acquisitions. Oxford, we hear, has escaped without a scroll ; but 
we have reason to fear that other cities have been less cautious or less fortunate. The British 
Museum bought some of the Simonides scrolls. Sir Thomas Phillipps was also a purchaser. 
Simonides presented himself at the Bodleian, with some genuine MSS. : his plan being to produce 
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genuine articles first, and afterwards, as he found opjwrtunity, to bring out his other wares. 
Ikying down some real Greek MSS. he asked the librarian to what era they belonged ? ‘ The 
tenth or eleventh centuries,’ said the scholar. Simonides took heart, and produced what he said 
was a verj- ancient MS. ‘ And what century,’ he asked, * do you think it belongs to V Our 
librarian looked quietly in the forger’s face, and answered, ‘ M. Simonides, I should say it belongs 
to the latter half of the nineteenth century.’ Simonides gathered up his scrolls — and quittc<l 
Oxford by an early train. Prof. Dindorf, we believe, wished the University of O.xford to buy the 
Palimpsest of Uranius, oflfering to edit the work in case they made the purchase. But Oxford 
declined the ‘ Pure Simonides ;’ and now that oilier learned pundits are grieving over their losses 
and their credulity, the Oxonians have some little right to be proud of their scholarship and 
sagacity.” 


The remarks in the Athmamm of March 1, drew forth from Sir Frederic Madden 
a letter, which appeared in that Journal in the following week, its purport being 
very much the same as in the subjoined communication from that gentleman : 

S. Leigh Sotheby, Esq. 

BritUli Museum, 23 Apr., 1856. 

De.\r Sir, 

You probably remember my speaking to you on the subject of the presumed forgeries 
of the Greek named Simonides, several months previous to his recent attempt to impose on the 
Members of the Academy at Berlin. You then expressed great interest in the subject; and, in 
compliance with your wish, I now willingly furnish you with an account of my own dealings with 
this personage, who has lately obtained so much notoriety. 

.As long ago as November 1853, there appeared in the AUgemeine Zeitung a long and curious 
letter from Dr. Mordtmaun (Consul from the llanse 'Towns at Constantinople), giving a narrative 
of the extraordinary proceedings of Simonide.s at Athens and Constantinople, previous to his 
arrival in England, and the repeated detection and eximsure of his fraudulent attempts to imitate 
ancient Greek manuscripts, and produce them as genuine relics of antiquity. An abstract of this 
narrative appeared in the Athenaium of February last, which excited much attention, not only from 
the interest always taken in literary forgeries (particularly if succc.ssful), but also from the assertion 
made, that when Simonides was in England, in spite of the repeated warnings addressed to all 
“ public libraries,” he had succeeded in disposing of “ many of his manuscripts.” The writer 
thinks it almost incredible that “ such inqrudcnt frauds could have been successful yet, after this 
opinion, he proceeds to say, “ The British Museum is said to possess thirty manuscripts of Simonides. 
These may possibly be genuine, yet they would require a new and careful ex.amination.” Of 
course, this hint was sufficient for many “good-natured” persons to assert, at once, that upwards 
of thirty forged Greek MSS. had been purchased from Simonides for the Museum ; and this 
rumour ac<iuired additional strength from a paragraph in the Athenwum of the 1st March la.st. 
(copied into the Guardian and elsewhere), the writer of which positively (but falsely) asserts that 
“the Briti.sh Museum bought some of the Simonides scrolls;” and then, after shewing that the 
librarian of the Bodleian had not been deceived, he concludes that “ the Oxonians have some 
little right to bo proud of their scholarship and sagacity” on the occasion. 

In reply to this partial and (as I think) injurious statement, I have only to give a plain 
unvarnished narrative of facts, and leave the unprejudiced scholar to draw his own conclusion. 

s*2 
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In February 1853 (nine months before the publication of Dr. Mordtmann’s letter), I first saw 
Simonides, who was introduced to me by the late Mr. William Burckhard Barker (Oriental 
Interpreter at the Foreign Office), for the purpose of disposing of some “ ancient Greek manu- 
scripts” in liis possession. These MSS. were placed before me; and, from a memorandum written 
shortly afterwards, I am able to state their contents, as follows: — 

L The Poems of Hesiod, written on very narrow thin scrolls of vellum, in capital letters, and 
in the boustrophedon manner, i.e., alternately from left to right and from right to left. 

2. Portions of Homer, on a similar scroll, written in characters so small as not to be read 
except through a magnifying glass. 

3. A treatise of Aristeas, on several small thin vellum scrolls, written also in e.xtremcly minute 
characters, and dated a.m. 6404 = a.c. 896. On my expressing my doubts that any person would 
be able to decipher this work, Simonides instantly produced a fair transcript of it, on paper, made 
hij himself; and I at once became convinced that the transcriber was also the writer of the 
pretended original. 

4. Some vellum leaves, of a quarto size, containing a work in the Persepolitan arrow-headed 
character, accompanied by an interlineary interpretation in Phoenician ! At the end was an 
inscription in Greek capital letters, stating the contents to consist of the Chronicles of the 
Babylonians, copied from the library at Alexandria. 

5. A small scroll, on vellum, on which were written several lines of Egyptian hieroglyphics, 
with an interpretation in Greek. 

6. Three rolls, of larger size and stouter vellum, in a larger character, purporting to be 
Imperial Rescripts of the Emperors Romauus and Theodoras (sic), signed with cinnabar and gold, 
and with a miniature at the head of each. 

The whole of the above, after a brief but very careful (and, to mystdf, quite conclusive) 
examination, I unhesitatingly rejected as modern forgeries. Indeed, the palpable fraud displayed 
on some of them did not require any extraordinary exertion of “scholanship” or “sagacity" to be 
at once detected. As Simonides spoke no language but the Romaic, and in a very quick and 
voluble manner, Mr. Barker acted throughout as tl»e interpreter ; and on his informing the Greek 
that I did not think the manuscripts were genuine, his features exhibited no change whatever, nor 
did he attempt any sort of explanation. This impassive or astute character of the man was put to 
a stronger trial ; for, before he left me, he applied for a ticket of admission to the Reading Room, 
and on my asking Mr. Barker if he would give the usual recommendation require<l on sucli an 
occasion, he at once refused, — adding, in plain English, that he believed Simonides “ to be a great 
scoundrel." This was uttered to his face, without causing the slightest emotion on the part of 
the Greek ; yet I had subsequently reason to believe that Simonides knew sufficient English to 
understand what was said ! Having returned the “ scrolls” to him, I then inquired if he had any 
other Greek manuscripts in volumes, .similar to a fine Greek Psalter of the eleventh century, which 
chanced to lie on my table. He replied in the affirmative ; and on the following day he again 
(accompanied by Mr. Barker) callc«l on me, with several genuine Greek biblical and other manu- 
scripts, on vellum, but mostly imperfect. They consisted of — 

1. The Four Gospels, wanting the commencement of Matthew, of the xmth century; 4to. 

2. The Epistles of Paul, James and Peter, imperfect, xmth century; 4to. 

3. The Gosjm!! of John, very neatly written, xmth century ; 12mo. 

4. .\ Homily of Johannes Damascenus, with the Clironographia of Nicephorus, Patriarch of 
Constantinople, together in a volume, xith century ; 4to. 

5. Geographical Treatise, compiled from Strabo, Arrian, Ptolemy, and others, with three 
rude Maje, of the xvth century; large 4to, 
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(>. Four leaves, fragments of the Epistle of James, with a Commentary, and of a Lectionary, 
ximh century : 4to. 

7 The Commentary of Theophylact, Archbishop of Bu1garia,on the Gospels, xivth century ; fol. 

The sura agreed to be given for the above was £16; and they were purchased accordingly, on 
my recommendation, on the I2th of March, 1853. 

These MSS. are now numbered from 19,386 to 19,392 inclusive, among the Additional 
Manuscripts, and can be seen by all who feel any curiosity rcsj)ecting them, or are capable of 
giving an opinion as to their genuineness. 

Some months after this transaction Simonides left London, and subsequently proceeded to 
Oxford, and called at the Bodleian library ; when, in consequence of his doing so, one of the 
librarians (both of whom, I am happy to say, I regard as jiersonal friends of many years standing), 
wrote to me, to make inquiries about the Greek, as he had promised “ to re[)cat his visit.’’ At that 
time, I have every reason to believe, Simonides had not offered any of his “ scrolls” to the Bodleian 
Library ; and in my reply I gave so undisguised an opinion of their character, that, on the next 
visit of Simonides to Oxford, the librarian was quite prepared to receive him, and fore-warned 
of the suspicious nature of the manuscripts he might produce. It is needless to add, he did not 
succeed in selling his forgeries to the University. Two months after this (in December) I received 
a note from Mr. Macray (of Sir Robert Taylor’s Institution at Oxford), calling my attention to Dr. 
Mordtmann’s letter, and expressing a hope that his statement, as to some of Simonides' forgeries 
having been purchased for the Museum, was incorrect. I replied, of course, denying the assertion ; 
and shortly afterwards a brief notice was inserted by Mr. Macray in the Oxford Journal, alluding 
to the fraudulent practises of Simonides, but adding that he had been unsuccessful in his attempts, 
both at the British .Museum and at the Bodleian library. Here ended my dealings with this 
crafty Greek, and I never saw him but once subsequently, aud then only for a few minutes, when, 
in 1854, he called on me to offer for sale a pajmr MS. of the sixteenth century, containing Greek 
Homilies, but which I declined to purchase. 

I remaiu, dear Sir, yours very truly, 

F. MADDEN. 


I liave very great pleasure in being permitted to print this very interesting and 
highly sati.sfactory letter from the accomplished Keejier of the MSS. in the British 
Museum. His thorough knowledge of the early Greek Language enabled him at 
once to detect the forgeries of the impostor Simonides. 

The subject I have thus opened, of Antiquarian aud Literary Forgeries, might 
have been very appropriately followed up by a few pages on the Forgeries of Pic- 
tures, and other Examples of the Fine Arts. Spurious Raphaels and so-called 
Titians are common enough even in London. If Vandyck, instead of dying at the 
age of forty-one, had lived to the age of Titian, the duration of his life would have 
Iveen insufheient to have enabled liim to have completed one half of the Portraits 
attributed to his pencil. A dealer in a large way is said to have advertised as 
receiving from the Continent "Vandycks once a week, and Titians once a fort- 
night !” There was once a manufactory at Lambeth for pictures, sent forth as the 
genuine productions of the peculiarly characteristic pencil of Morland ! 
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The wholesale manufacture not only of copies of the old Masters, palmed off upon 
the unwary as genuine, but also of the produetions of modern artists, dead and 
living, is a matter well known, and too much encouraged. It is all very well for 
those who come forward, with the pretension of deciding, “ aye” or “ no” as to the 
genuineness of an oil or water-colour pictm’c, to boast of their knowledge, and to 
talk of their infalUbility of judgment. To become acquainted A\ith the conflicting 
o))inions of the Learned in Art in such matters, the inquirer has only to peruse the 
numerous hrochnres that have been published dui’ing the last few years with respect 
to the contents of our National Gallery. Can we therefore wonder at the Ama- 
teur or Patron of Art being deceived, when the most distinguished Artists are too 
often unable to detect a fraud ? 

I cannot conclude these observations without regretting my inability to enter 
upon a subject which justly claims the right of being thoroughly investigated. 


Since the above was in tyi>c, I have received the subjoined letter from Sir Thomas 
Phillipps on the subject of the Simonides MSS.: 

Dear Sir, 

It is not ploa-snnt to acknowledge ourselves deceived ; but if I thought I had been, 1 
would say so. I still think the Ilomer and the Hesiod genuine, notwithstanding the powerful 
opinion of Sir Frederick Madden to the contrary. I bought some of the eviJenib/ forgi-d MSS. to 
shew the extraordinary difference between them and the Hesio<l and Homer. The rawness, if I 
may so express myself, the self-evident modem writing of the forged MSS., as compared with these 
two, ought, I think, to convince any one, that both were not written by the same person ; and the 
other evidences of age and long use in the rolls of Homer and Hesiod clearly exempt them, in my 
opinion, from the imputation of forgery. When we know from Cwlreuus, in the eleventh century, 
that the Iliad, written on the gut-skin of a serpent, was thm preserved in the library at (Mnstanti- 
nople, we cannot object to the form of this MS. of mine. The gut of a boa constrictor cut longi- 
tudinally would, I believe, form sucli a skin as that upon which my Homer and Hesiod are written. 
When we know that MSS. were most anciently wTitten in rolls, we liave no right to doubt the 
antiquity of the Homer and Hesiod on that ground. When we know that Boustrophedon was 
used on Etruscan vases, we have no right to presume that it was never written on parchment, 
merely because we have never before seen either volume or roll so written. 

I should have preferred not making any remarks on these rolls until .Simonides had confessed 
the truth respecting their discovery, because now, on seeing my arguments, he may probably adopt 
them, and persist in their genuineness. His late imprisonment gave me a hope of obtaining that 
confession ; but since he has been liberated without making it, I must tuke the diance of his doing 
so. I wish the Prussian Literati would bring over their MSS. of Herman and Uranius, in order to 
compare tliem witli my Homer and Hesiod. If the writing and other circumstances of all are 
alike, tlicn I will confess I have been deceived. 

I am, dear Sir, your obedient servant, 

T. PIIILLIPP.S. 

Aihcna'utn, June 18-50. 
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EXERCITIUM SUPER PATER NOSTER. 

Block-Book of Ten Leaves ok Engraved Pagf^. — Small Folio. 

Thf, only copy known of the above-mentioned work is in the Imperial Library 
at Paris, and was obtained from the collection of M. Joseph Ermens. It had esavped 
the researches of Baron Heinecken and others, being described, for the first time, by 
Santander* whose account of it reappeared, word for word, in the Neuer Literarischer 
Anzeiger for 1807. For this information we are indebted to M. Guichard, whose 
detailed dcscriptionf of the work enables us to state that it consists of ten leaves 
jji-inted on one side: each leaf has a wood-engraving, accompanied with a brief 
descriptive text, the whole being taken off (most probably by friction) in browni ink 
or distemper. 

As an Exercise or Paraphrase upon the Lord's Prayer, the mode adopted by the 
author was one well calculated for instniction; and is another example of the 
nunierous publications that were at that period issued, not only for children, but for 
the uneducated classes in general. 

It is in the form of an Interlude or Dialogue, an instructive style of writing 
verj' popular during the fifteenth century, not only on the Continent, but in this 
coimtiy; many works of that character having issued from the presses of Wynkyn 
de Worde and other of our earliest Printers. 

In the Exereitinm we have a monk, under the name of Prater, ” desirous to be 
taught of an angel, “Oraiio,” the daily use of the Lord's Prayer. In each of the 
jjages these two figures appear, the portion of the prayer referred to being on the 
top, followed by its explanatory text; each exercise comprising four long lines. 

Page 

I. “ Exerciciu super Pater noster." 

This design is by way of prologue. It represents, on the left, a Convent, and 
on the right a Forest. The Monk is seated at the foot of a tree, saying, as 
represented in scroll above, “Dine docc orare,” to the Angel standing l>efore 
liiin, who answers, “ Veni docebo te pater noster.” 

II. “Pater noster qui es.” 

Christ, the Monk, and the Angel kneeling before the throne of the Almighty. 

• Dictionnaire Dibliograpliiquc, tom. ii., p. 402, n. 58. t Bulletin dc Bibliophile, 1840, p. 197. 
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III. “In celis sanctificetur novien tuum” 

The Alniiglity surrounded by glorifying Angels. The Monk, the Angel, 
Christ, and the Church, under the symbol of a woman, kneeling. On the 
right are the Holy Child and Mar}', the latter holding a crown. 

IV. "Adrenint regnum tmim.” 

Purgatory is here represented. In the upj>er pail are the wicked, surrounded 
by flames; below, are Jews, Pagans, etc., in the lake. On the left, the 
Monk and the Angel are kneeling before God. In the foreground is a lake, 
in which are many pei’sons. 

V. “Fiat voluntas tua sicut in cclo o.t in terra." 

In the upper pail is God; below are tlie Monk and the Angel kneeling. On 
the left, the goo<l Christian and an Angel. In the centre are two wicked 
men, with scroll, “ Dueam^ in bonis dies nostris." In the foreground are 
Jews and Pagans. 

VI. “ Panem nostrum cotidianu da nobis Jiodie.” 

In the centre are three loaves of bread on a table, around whicli is repre- 
sented Charity and three other figures, the former robed as a Queen. In 
the foreground, to the left, the Monk and the Angel kneeling; and on 
the right, a Cavalier in full armour. 

VII. “Ft dimitte nolris et dehita nostra sietii et nos" etc. 

Christ standing upon an altar, the blood gushing from his side into a basin, 
from which various pei-sons fill their cups. On the right are Charity and 
Piety ; and in the foreground the Monk and the Angel. 

VIII. “Ft ne no.s inducas in temptacione.” 

The Disobedient, Proud, Gluttonous, and Avaricious surround a table in the 
centre. Death is camung away the foremost. Above is the Abnighty; 
below, the Monk and the Angel kneeling. 

IX. “Sed lihrrra nos a malo.” 

Here we have Hell represented. At the left is the Almighty, before whom 
are the Monk and the Angel; at the right, the supplications of the 
damned. In the foreground is the Disobedient Man in the power of the 
Devil. 

X. “A i/icn.” 

We now behold Paradise, wherein Christ, surrounded by Angels, receives the 
blessed. Above is God the Father; “Frater” the Monk, and “Oratio” the 
Angel, below. 
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Subsequently to the printing of the pages of this sheet, we have been favoured 
(through the liberality of the Proprietors of the “Rlustrated London News*”) with 
the subjoined fac-simile of the design on the fifth leaf of the “Exercitium super 
Pater Noster” described in the two preceding pages. 



• My attention was accidentally drawn to tlic fac-similc on meeting with a work, in folio, intitlcd “ Gems 
of Wood-Engraving, from the lUustraled London Keics, with the History of the Art, Ancient and hlodtrn : By 
William Chatto. London : W. Little, 198, Strand." It comprises a rcpublication, in 1849, of the “ History of 
the Origin and Progress of Wood- Engraving," which appeared in that marvellous weekly i)roduction from the 
20th of April to the tith of July 1844. It is preceded hy a selection of ninety-three of the princip.al and mo>t 
interesting wood-engravings that have hecn c.\ccuted for that Pictorial Publication from tl»e period of its esta- 
hlishmcnt until that time. 

The work also presents a remarkable instance of the little injury wood-blocks of the present period receive 
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Our notice of the Block-Book is taken from that given by M. Guicliard from a 
copy in the Imperial Library at Paris, believed by him to be the only one known. 
Now the cojiy mentioned by Mr. Chatto as "nnu/ue,” is stated by him to have 
“formerly belonged to the Cathedral Church at Tuscany, but now in the public 
library at Mons." It is much to be regretted that Santander, who has given (vol. ii. 
pp. 402 et seq.) a far more detailed description of the designs than either M. Guichard 
or oui“selves, should not have stated from what copy he wrote his notice. Mr. Chatto 
states that Santander “has omitted to mention — for what reason we shall not 
ventui’e to suppose — that, besides the explanation in Latin, at the top of each cut, 
there is also an explanation in Flemish at the bottom.” Now M. Guichard states 
that the other series of wood -engravings, representing eight similar designs (from 
whence he considers those in the edition described by him were copied), were accom- 
])anicd with manuscript illustrations of the text in Flemish as well as in Latin; the 
inscriptions on the scrolls in the designs being also in manuscript, in both languages. 
Con.sequently, there must l)e some confusion in the notice of the work, either on the 
part of Mr. Chatto, or of M. Guichard; a point which we cannot decide wthout 
personally examining the copies of each edition in the Imperial Library at Paris. 
In the mean time, however, we observe, that we cannot agree with Santander, that 
the work (at least this edition) “bears the marks of the highest antiguitg." We are 
very much inclined to consider it to be of the same class of engi'aving (though much 
more carefully executed) as the editions of the Aj>ocalypse, Bihlia Bauperum, and 
JSpcculum, of which we have given fac-similes, plates lxv*. lxviii. and Lxx•v^II. 

from the working off of many thous.and imprc.ssions required for that weekly journal. The impressions are 
generally most wonderfully clear and distinct, and are only surpas-sed by the proofs taken before the cuts 
arc worked in the Paper. That some should occasionally be blurred, and nut display the merit of the wood- 
engravings, is not to be wondered at, when we consider the great rapidity with which the copies arc printed 
to supply the demand of its immense circulation. 

For Mr. Chatto’s work, the blocks, after having had several thousand impressions taken from them, hare 
been cleared, and are forcible illustrations of our observations (p. 21) respecting the llritish Museum copy of the 
Ars Moriendi. 

I take this opportunity of recording my thanks to Mr. Little, who, on an introduction through my friend, 
Jlr. Peter Cunningham, immediately favoured me with the loan of the wood-block for the purpose; employed. 

S. Leigh $. 
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The copy in the Imperial Library at Paris is enriched with a further Paraphrase, 
in manuscript, occupying eleven pages, apparently contemporary. It tlius closes on 
the last page, “Explicit ex 2 )osilio figuralis .mjyer orationem dominicam.” 

M. Koning* appeal's to have been somewhat incredulous as to the existence of 
the Block-Book here described. Not regarding, very projierly, the Ars Memorandi, 
the Endkrist, or the Chiromantia, as the productions of Holland, he observes, “ C’est 
pom-quoi nous n'en ferons aucune mention, et moins encore de L’ Exercitium mper 
Pater Noster, dont on n’a conserv'd ni particularitds, ni preuves suffisantes.” 

It so happens, that in the Imperial Librar)' there is an imperfect copy of another 
edition of the work, from which M, Guichard considers the one so fully described by 
him to have been copied. Moreover, the descriptive texts are partially in the Dutch 
language; and he therefore consideis the designs to have been executed in Holland. 
We give, however, his observations, little doubting that the volume itself will, on 
examination (not merely of the pajier on which the impressions arc taken off, but 
also of the designs), form an addition to those Block- Books we assign to Holland or 
the Low Countries. M. Guichard states, “ La meme bibliothdque posshde aussi un 
Exercitium super Pater Noster en 8 pages on 8 feuillets, petit en folio; les figures, 
gravdes sur bois, sont accompagndes d'une jiaraphrase manuscrite en langue Hollan- 
daisc; le volume cst iraparfait de la planche 1*“ qui contient le prologue, et de la 
planche 9” qui reprdsente I'enfer; les figures sont colordes; la paraphrase, plus 
dtendue que celle qui est imprimde dans Tedition Latine, se trouve au bas de chaciue 
page, au nombre de 10, 11, ou 12 lignes; les textes des rouleaux sont Latines ou 
Hollandois, dgalement manuscrits; les figures sont du meme style que celles do 
rddition Latine, mais plus grossibres et moins omdes. Koning n’a pas comptd I’edition 
Latine au nombre des livTcs xylographiques d’origine Hollandoise ; cependant, s’il 
dtoit perinis de faire uue conjecture, se seroit en faveur de la Hollande, car les figures 
de rddition LatineVtit dtd evidemment copides sur celles de I’ddition Hollandoise.” 
M. Guichardf, while thus giving his opinion so impartially, observes also that the 
copy was obtained from M. Ennens. 

• Disscitatioa sur I'origine de ITmprimcric, 8vo., 1810, p. 59. 

t I was not aware, until this sheet was at press, that the literary world has to lament the decease of 
M. Marie Guichard, whose numerous aud learned articles in the BuUetin de Bibliophile so justly merit the 
attention of the bibliographer. 
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HOROLOGIUM, seu PASSIO CHRISTI. GPHIMANICE. 

Block-Book of Sixteen Leaves oh Thirty-Two Engraved Pages. — Octavo. 

Here we have a little volume* containing a series of twenty-eight wood engrav- 
ings, which have been worked by the ordinary printing press on both sides of the 
leaves — opisthographic. The designs differ much from those in the other Block- 
Books we have hitherto enumerated. Here they more particularly illustrate the 
Life and Pa.ssion of Our Saviour, as will at once be seen in the following enumera- 
tion of the pages, on each of which is a woodcut, with brief descriptions beneath it. 

Pack 

I. recto. A Priest kneeling before an Altar, celebrating the Mas.s, the fore part 

of the body of Christ appearing above the Tabernacle ; beneath which 
are six lines of text, commencing “ Die jrjriiii. Stunt! tifS toerrks." 

II. reverse. The Infant Chri.st holding a hanuuer to strike the houi-s upon a clock 




hanging by him. Upon a scroll appears "Itl) StEC 
Below are denoted the hours of the night. 

unnli blopf&.” 

111. 

rec. 

Christ seated at a table with seven of his Disciples. Four lines of text 
beneath. 

IV. 

rev. 

Christ washing the feet of his Disciples. 

Tliree line.s. 

V. 

ree. 

The Last Supper. 

Two lines. 

VI. 

rev. 

Christ in the Garden of Olives. 

Four lines. 

VII. 

rec. 

The Jews about to take Christ. 

Three lines. 

VIII. 

rev. 

Christ before the High Priest Annas. 

Two lines. 

IX. 

rec. 

St. Peter denying Christ. 

Four lines. 

X. 

rev. 

Christ before Caiphas. 

Three lines. 

XI. 

rec. 

Christ despised and insulted. 

Tlu-ee lines. 

XU. 

rev. 

Cluist before Pilate. 

Four lines. 

XIII. 

rec. 

Christ before Herod. 

Three lines. 

XIV. 

rev. 

Christ saluted as King of the Jews. 

Three lines. 

XV. 

rec. 

The Infant Christ striking a clock ; beneath which is 
“ £tl) 0tfE till lent the houi’s of the day indicated belou'. 

an inscription 


* A. copy of it is in the Public Library at Bamberg. 
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XVI. 

rev. Tlie scourging of Christ. 

Tliree lines. 

XVII. 

rec. Christ crowned with Thoms. 

Three lines. 

XVIII. 

rev. “ Ecce Homo.” 

Three lines. 

XIX. 

rec. Pilate washing his hands. 

Four lines. 

XX. 

rev. Christ bearing the Cross. 

Three lines. 

XXI. 

rec. Chiist crucified. 

Two lines. 

XXII. 

rev. Christ reviled by the Jews. 

Four lines. 

XXIII. 

rec. St. John and the Virgin Mary at the foot of the Cross. 

Three lines. 

XXIV. 

rev. Clirist pierced in the side with a spear. 

Four lines. 

XXV. 

rec. The descent of the Cross. 

Three lines. 

X.XVI. 

rev. The holy women weeping for the death of Christ. 

Two lines. 

XXVII. 

rec. The Entombment of Christ. 

Two lines. 

XXVIII. 

rev. The Vi.sion of St. Francis. 

Eight lines. 

XXIX. 

rec. Eighteen lines of text. 


XXX. 

rev. Eighteen lines of text. 


XXXI. 

rec. Eighteen lines of text. 


XXXII. 

rev. Eighteen hues of text ; ending 



“ caittom unU ertcuttc uit alkr ausscrtocltm sepent jtoi0d)E nur tin alltn 
tminni Urinfie strf)barltri) untt unsiritbarliri) prtjunt unit in Dec stunb 

unsErg totJEg.” 


M. Guichard observ'es that this volume, designated by M. Heller as an Horolo- 
gium (Zeitglocklein), was unknown to Panzer, though he mentions a work under 
that title as published at Uhn in 1493, from the press of Conrad Dinckmui; adding, 
however, that the edition of Dinckmut contains three separate treatises, of which ho 
thinks the last is an edition of that comprising the Block-Book at Bamberg. M. 
Heller {GeschuMe der Jlolzschneidekunst, Bamberg, 1823, p. 379) has given an 
engraving of the first design, of which, could we have believed it to Ije an accurate 
“facsimile,” we would have had a copy taken. We rescn^e this pleasure until we 
have the opportunity of jMirsonally examining the work. 


VITA 


C H R I S T I 


VITA CIIllISTI, sEu MEDITATIONES DE NOVO TESTAMENTO. GERMANICE. 

Block-Book of Thirty-Two Leaves or Engraved Pages. — Small Octavo. 

Tins work consists of a series of sixteen designs, eacli occupying a page, and 
sixteen pages of text, the whole forming a small volume of two gatherings of sixteen 
leaves. The impressions have been worked off on one side only, so that the text of 
each design is opposite to it; the design being on the reverse, and the text on the 
recto. 

Annexed is an enumeration of the designs, together with the first line of each 
page of text, which generally consists of either ten or eleven lines : 


liCAF 

I. 

rnerse. The .Annunciation. 

Leaf 

XVII. 

ret. 

The Entombment. 

I(. 

recto. Gegriiset pia tu kuni. 

XVIll. 

rec. 

Zu der complet zeit. 

111. 

rec. 

The Visitation. 

XIX. 

rec. 

The Descent into Hell. 

IV, 

rec. 

0 kunigen der by. 

XX. 

rec. 

0 du kunig der ern. 

V, 

rev. 

The Nativity. 

XXI. 

ret. 

The Resurrection. 

VI. 

rec. 

Durch dein gepurt. 

XXII. 

rcc. 

Als du herr krcffl. 

VIX. 

rec. 

The Adoration of the Kings. 

XXIII. 

rev. 

Christ appearing to Mary. 

VIII. 

rec. 

Herr Ihesu xpe ich. 

XXIV. 

rcc. 

0 herr Jbesu als Ma. 

IX. 

rec. 

The Presentation in the Temple. 

XXV. 

rec. 

Christ appearing to Thomas. 

X. 

rec. 

Als du herr nach. 

XXVI. 

rec. 

Als du herr Jhesu. 

XI. 

rec. 

The Circumcision. 

XXVII. 

rev. 

'Ilic Ascension. 

XU. 

rcc. 

Als du herr nach. 

XXVIII. 

rec. 

0 lieher herr ihesu. 

xni. 

rev. 

The Entry into Jerusalem. 

XXIX. 

rev. 

The Pentecost. 

XIV. 

rec. 

0 Almcchtiger herr. 

XXX. 

rec. 

Lieher herr du best. 

XV, 

rev. 

ITio Last Supper. 

XXXI. 

rev. 

lAic Last Judgment. 

XVI. 

rec. 

Ewiger gots als. 

XXXII. 

rcc. 

O herr Ih’u cristc du. 


Our notice of this little Block-Book is taken from the description given of it by 
M. Marie Guichard in the Bulletin de Bibliophile for 1840, p. 128, wherein he states* 
it to be entirely unknown, undescribed by any bibliographer, and not mentioned by 
any author; adding to his introductory obsen'ations, “ Chaque feuillct est entoure 
d’un filet d’encadrement : chaque page de texte commence par une lettre capitale; 
les figui’cs, dessindes au simple trait et sans hachures, sont d'un style puremeut 
gothique ; moins ddlicates et moins omdes que celles de la Billia Pauperum, elles 

* “ Vuici un livrc que jc regarde comme cnticrcmcnt iscunuu ; jc ne I’lki trouvv ducril pur aucunc biblio- 
gmpbf, aucun auteur nc I’a cit6.” 
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ont cependant avec ces demiisres beaucoup d’analogie dans la disposition et les 
attitudes des personnages.” 

Tlie following woodcuts* will sen^e as specimens of the rude manner in which 
the designs and texts are executed. The one is the design of tho Nativity, leaf v,, 
and the other the text to the Entombment, leaf xvii. 


M. Guichard closes his description of it by stating that tho only two copies 
known are in tlie Imperial Library at Pans; that one is complete, and that the 
other consists of only sixteen leaves of the text; that the former has the appearance 
of having been re-engraved, the impressions being in a perfect state, while tlie latter 
bears evident traces of the blocks having been much injured by use+. 

* These woodcuts are from faesimiles made by Mr. Foss in 1817, at the Ilibliothilquc Koyale; Mr. Fuss 
noting thereon : — '* Copied from one of the figures in a book containing two leaves, in which there are sixteen 
woodcuts in this rude style, with explanations in German like the above. They form a scries in illustration of 
the life of Clirist, and arc in very good preservation. M. V, Praet does not know of another copy, and 
considers it as very early. Paris. Feb. 10, 1817, II. F.” The omission of the border round the text of the page, 
indicates that they have not been executed with a view to publication as facsimiles in every detail. 

t “ Iji quality des ^preuves est fort diflifrente ; lors de I’imprcssion dc I’exempLiire cn 32 feuillets, les 
planches 4toient firaiches, nouvcllement gravies ct encore intactes ; tandis que les ^preuves dc rcxemplaire de 
10 feuillets laisscnt voir des traces non doutcuses dc fatigue, les filets d’cncadrement sont cassds ct baveux, 
beaucoup d’accens ct dc traits diili^s ont disparu; cette deterioration, qui rdsultc du fr^'quent usage des planches, 
indique que cc petit livre fut tird 4 un grand nombre d'cxcmplaircs.” It is seen that nearly forty years have 
elapsed since the two facsimiles from this work were made by Mr. Foss, and that they were taken from the " two 
leaves on which arc sixteen woodcuts each leaf, we presume, contains eight. It is therefore very evident, 
that, as one of the copies in the Imperial Library is perfect, forming a small volume, and the other has only 
sixteen wooticuts " sans les figures" the “ <teo hates" mentioned by Mr. Foss have not been noticed by 
M. Guichard as being in the Library. 



CONFESSIONALE 


PLATE LXXXI. 


CONFESSIONALE. GERMANICE.— odeu EIN BEICIITSPIEGEL NACII 

DEN ZEIIN GEBDEN. 

BlocK'Book of Eight Leaves ok Sixteen Pagf.s. — Small Quarto. 

The only copy of this exceedingly curious volume believed to be extant, of which 
Heinecken appears to be ignorant, occurred for sale at the disjxisal, in 18^15, of the 
library of Dr. Kloss at Frankfort, M'ho, as stated in the sale catalogue. No. 4025, 
obtained it on the dispci-sion of the library of Stephen von Stengel, at Bamberg, in 
1823. From the library of Dr. Kloss it passed into that of the Right Reverend 
Samuel Butler, D.D., Bisho[) of Lichfield, at whose sale it was j)urehased, together 
with the i*arer ^xirtion of his collection of Books and Manuscripts, by Messrs. 
PajTie and Foss, who in 1841 published a detailed catalogue of the same for sale*; 
observing in the title, that the “ Manuscripts and Autographs had been purchased 
by the nation for the British Museum.” 

Tlie volume, as before stated, consists of sixteen leave.s, and was probably executed 
about 1480 or 1490. Not having pensonallyf examined it, we must content ourselves 
with giving the description of it (as stated in our note,) by Dr. Dibdin in his 
lieminiicencen, together with facsimiles of his facsimiles. 

The Reverend Bibliogi’aphcr, in giving a gi'aphical account of the treasures in 
the library he is describing, writes ; “ I hasten only to this fm-ther mention of a 
production of about the same period, and with all the air of wood-block jirinting ; 
but in fact not so. It is a thin quarto volume, intitled Confessionale, and printed 
throughout in the German language. The very first page of it presents the follow- 
ing figure of Chri.st, of which the draiiciy in the background, running upon a brass 
pole with rings, is precisely in many instances in the modern fashion. 

* The Confemtionale wait Uien purchased by the late Baron von Westrenen van Tiellandt, and is now in the 
library of the King of Holland at the Hague. 

t My father appears to have taken no note of this volume, and as I am unable to obtain an inspection of 
it, I can only draw my account of it from the description given by Dr. Dibdin in the second volume of his 
“ lieminitcenecs,” pp. 9613-5. S. Leigh S. 
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"Tlie reverse (of the engraving, No. I., iii the preceding page, plate lxxxiv.) is 
blank. On the recto of the second leaf the text begins thus: 'Ich armer lundiger’ 
etc. A full page has twenty lines. At the sixth line we read thus: ‘Sehe Horen 
Reichert Smacke vnd Taste, vnd dureh hose ntdgng der Uoffer tickeit Gyntikeit Hasz 
Zorns Vnmessigkeit,‘ etc. On tlie reverse of the second leaf there is another whole 
length, wth the Dove to the left, and the Almighty to the right, holding the com- 
mandments to Moses, who is kneeling to the riglit. At the bottom of the opposite 
page, ‘Das under gehote! Every page has the word ' gehote’ at bottom. On the 
reverae of folio v., being the ‘ vij gehote’, is the text," — as in No. II. in the preceding 
plate. 

“The figure of Christ is repeated. Five pages follow. This little volume is 
doubtless a great curiosity of its kind." 

Taking it for granted that the fac-simile of the text, which occurs in the volume 
in question, is faithful, it of itself proves that the text of the work could not have 
been obtained in any other way than from a solid block. Let our readers draw a 
nde between each line of the texts, and they will find that it will pass through 
the ascending and descending letters of the two lines, which shews that it could not 
have been composed of moveable type, unless those letters ha<l been what is techni- 
cally termed “ kerned," an invention of comparatively modem date. In the same 
page in which the learned author gives his account of the Confessionale, he com- 
mences it with his opinion that a copy of an edition of a Donatits, consideretl by 
the Right Reverend Proprietor to be a xylogra2>hical production, was not so, but 
“decidedly metal." Now we are at a loss to conjecture, by the very ofl-hand 
manner of his so stating his opinion, whether the learned Bibliographer meant to 
convey to his readers that the Donatus and the Confessionale were metallographical 
and not xylographical productions; or whether he considered them to be works 
printed with moveable type. If the latter was his opinion, we do not hesitate to 
pronounce Dr. Dibdin to have been in error : if the fomier, w-e are free to confes.s, 
that, without having seen the volume, we are rather inclined to the opinion hitherto 
entertained, that the work was printed from wooden blocks. Whether, how'ever, 
metallographical or xylographical, we think it justly deserves notice among the 
Block-Books. 

It may be considered rather presumptuous in us even to differ, and much more 
so to dispute the opinion of one wiio for so many years has been considered the 
most learned Bibliographer of his day. The numerous works emanating from the 
pen of Dr. Dibdin received not only the patronage, but the pecuniary aid, of almost 
every lover of books in this country. At one time. Dr. Dibdin had only to talk 
about writing a new work on Bibliography, and its announcement secured sub- 
scribers ad libitum. The amusingly garrulous yet almost flipirant style of his 
writing was something new to the bibliograi)hical world; and the very beautiful 
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engravings with which his various works are illustrated, charmed everybody. Their 
associations raised the j)rice of rare books, and their publicity rendered service to 
the booksellers. Had the learned Bibliographer, in our humble opinion, devoted 
more time and more attention to his pursuit, and been content to have had his 
name recorded as the author of fewer works, he would liave fully merited the title 
of The Chief of English Bibuographers during the nineteenth century. 

As reminiscences of those whom many of the present period can only know 
by hearsay, the bibliographical works of Dr. Dibdin are most entertaining, and 
biographically instructive. Beyond occasional references to the Bibliotheca Spen- 
ceriana, and to his edition of Ames' and Herbert's Typographical Antiquities of 
Great Britain, we have not made ourselves intimately acquainted with their general 
contents. When we first commenced our pursuit on the Block-Books, we resolved 
to follow the plan adopted by Heinecken, describing consecutively each edition of 
the several works; then to obtain, where we coidd, an examination of the books, and 
to depend upon the ij)se dixit of no bibliographer. We detennined on pursuing 
this plan, because, in numerous instances, we found that one bibliograjiher had 
copied from another, and apparently ■ndshed it to be assumed by his readers that 
the works themselves were then under his immediate inspection; while, in fact, some 
of these writers, we believe, had never even seen a Block- Book. 

In respect to the lalx>urs of Dr. Dibdin; not having had the opportunity of 
examining the various editions of the Block-Books in the Public Libraries on the 
Continent, we unhesitatingly had recourse to his works to supply the information we 
required, fully expecting to find an accurate account of such works as he described ; 
but we soon discovered that his engraved illustrations were more to be dejiended 
upon than his text; for we regret to be obliged to add, that in scarcely any 
instance have we been able to depend upon his descriptions of the Block-Books. 
As, however, the leanied Bibliogi-aphcr has devoted only a few pages* to those 
precursors of the Art of Printing, he may have considered them of minor importance 
when compared with the more perfect and wondeifiil productions of t}qK»graphy 
issued during the fifteenth centur)% works to which the attention of Dr. Dilxlin was 
more particularly directed in his voluminous description of the wonderful contents 
of the Bibliotheca Spencekiana. 

Though we hope to be able to visit the Public Libraries on the Continent, for the 
puiqiose of obtaining materials for an additional volume to the present work, therein 
giving a description, accompanied by fac-similes, of the various copies of the Block- 
Books we may meet with, which have hitherto been unnoticed, or only partially 
described by us and other Bibliogi'aphers ; yet, as circumstances may occur to prevent 

* Dibliuthcca Speuceriana, vol. pp. 1. to Liii., and occasionally elsewhere in some of his other works. 
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our so doing, we think we ought not to omit availing ourselves of whatever informa- 
tion we can obtain respecting them from the works of others, which we think may 
be depended on in point of accuracy. 

Of all the depositories on the Continent, we believe the Library of the Convent at 
Wolfenbuttel to be the most rich in examples of tlie earliest efforts of the xylo- 
graphic art. The Block-Books therein are numerous, and the collection of single 
sheets of devotional and other subjects is the most extensive known. It seems to 
us a most extraordinary circumstance, that Dr. Dilxlin, though he must have known, 
from the frequent mention of the Library at Wolfenbuttel in the work of Baron 
Heinecken, of the treasures it contained, should not have visited that place, it being 
one of the most important for the illustration of his Bibliographical Tour through 
Germany. Had the Reverend Author done so, he might not have left us in the 
same state of ignorance as he has done with respect to the Block-Books in the 
Public Library of Landshut, of which he merely writes* “ There were at least ten 
copies of the early Block-Books, of which the Ars Memorandi and the Anti-Christ 
(with extracts inserted in the latter from the B. S.), appeared to be the more ancient 
and interesting." 

Next to the Public Library at Wolfenbuttel, that at Munich takes rank in 
importance, in respect to the xylographic treasures it contains. In the absence of 
personal examination, we must content ourselves with the following brief notices of 
two Block-Books, unique copies of which occur in that library. The first work is 
thus described in vol. iii., p. 284, etc., of the Bibliographical Tour. 

“ The Apostles’ Creed. In German. Only seven leaves, but pasted together, so 
that the work is an opistographicalf production. Tliis is a very rare, and, indeed, 
unique volume, and utterly unknown to bibliographers. I have obtained a fac-simile 
of one of the cuts representing the Resurrection, which will give you a pretty correct 
notion of the style of art. Each cut is about the same size, and there are twelve in 
the whole. There is no text but the barbarous letters introduced at the bottom of 
the cut; and the only Latin line which I observe, is over the first cut — the Almighty 
in the act of creating the world, 'Ego surri alpha et o.’ On the fly-leaf of this 
extraordinary performance is the following manuscript memorandum, ' Da gloriam 
deo. V. W. 1471;’ but this seems to be beneath a list of tracts, supposed to have 
been originally in the volume, of which none but the Apostles’ Creed remains. It 
may be even doubted whether this list had any reference to the present work.” 

The wood-engraving on the opposite page is a fac-simile of that given by Dr. 
Dibdin, as alluded to in the description of the work, forming in this volume, plate 

LXXXV. 

* Bibliographical Tour, vol. iii, p. 335. 

t 'ITic circumstance of the leaves being pasted together, as customary with the Block-Books, gave the work 
the appearance of being opittographic. To be so in reality it should have a design printed on both sides, a 
circumstance of great rarity in the earlier stage of tlic art of wood-engraving. 
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Pl. lxxxv. 
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THE LIFE OF ST. MEINRAT. 


“ The Life of St. Meinrat. In German*. In a series of woodcut representations. 
This Saint was murdered by two men, whoso Christian names were Peter and 
Richard, and who were always afterwards haunted by a couple of crows. There is 
a German introduction of tvi^o pages, preceding the cuts. These cuts are forty-eight 
in number. At the thirtieth cut the Saint is murdered, the earlier series represent- 
ing the leading events of his life. Tlie thirty-first cut represents the murderers 
running away, an angel being above them. In the thirty-second cut, the flight 
continues to be pursued. The thirty-tliird cutf (os annexed) thus exhibits them, 
the German being as follows: ‘Ilie furt man die mord~ no danne un wil schleisse vn 
redem die volget alle zit hin nach un stechet sy’ Here they bring the 

murderers, in order to drag them upon the hurdle to execution, and to break them 
upon the wheel. The crows follow and peck them. 



(teainlgtt 


* This is the second work alluded to at p. 148, ante. 

t The engraving is a fac-simile of that given by Dr. Dibdin in his Bibliographical Tour, vol. iii. p. 28.5. 
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" In the thirty-fourth cut, Peter and Richard are tied and dragged at the heels 
of a horse. In the thirty-fifth they are broken upon the wheel. 

" It is not necessary to pursue this horrible story, only that the two following 
cuts represent these murderers burnt upon the wheel, and their ashes thrown into 
the river. The text then goes on with the history of the Saint after his resurrection, 
to the forty-eighth and last cut. Then thirteen pages, on the twelfth of which the 
Saint reappears with a club in his hand, and a crow on each side of the glory round 
his head. Here are also the Virgin and Infant. This latter part is very coarsely 
executed. Such is the account of this very singular performance, from which I leave 
you to derive what amusement you may. It may at least serve to shew that the 
Block-Book subject is not yet exhausted.” 

Tlie preceding may be considered a very fair description of the book, though 
Dr. Dibdin leaves us in perfect ignorance as to the size of the engraved pages! We 
take it for granted the designs are of the same dimensions as the one engraved; so 
that unless more than one design occupied a page, the whole forms a volume of fifty 
pages, of forty-eight designs, and two of text, of an octavo form, as stated by Dr. 
Falkcnstein, whose fac-simile, at p. 46 of his work* appears' to us to be more 
carefully executed than that from which ours is copied. 

Dr. Falkenstein closes his accoimt of the Life of St. Meinrat with the following 
interesting observations: 

"Intimately connected with this Memorial of the Press is one of the oldest and 
most celebrated engravings, on copper, by the unknown Master with the monogram 
E, S., and date of 1466. It is the ‘CngEltoeff)e ju CinstcUeln’ (Bartsch, No. 35), with 
the inscription, 

‘ ©is fet ale Cngeltoithi.' 

This is the Angel-Consecration. 

“ The plate in question was probably engraved by a Swiss Artist, in remembrance 
of a Pilgi'image to the Monastery of Einsiedeln, in the Canton of Schwytz, after 
Rome, and St. J ames of Compostella, the most famous of the Resorts for Pilgrims, 
whose festival, ‘die Engelweihe,' was solemnized in the year 1466, as is invariably 
the case when ‘the Elevation of the Cross’ falls on a Sunday. Before the Holy 
Virgin kneel a man and a woman in the dress of Pilgrims, probably the Artist and 
his Wife. A second representation, in a smaller size, wherein the two Pilgrims 
and other accessory figures are omitted, leads to the conjecture that the Monastic 
Dignitaries bespoke this second plate in order to present impressions therefrom to 
pious pilgrims; as, for the same purpose, they also had cut in wood the above- 
mentioned Legend of Saint Meinrad, the Founder of their Church.” 


* Gcschichtc dcr Buchruckerkunst, etc., von Dr. Carl Frankenstein. 4to. Lvipzic, 1840. 
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Having gleaned from the labours of Dr. Dibdin all information previously 
unknown to us, we, with much pleasure, turn to the work of Dr. Falkenstein, from 
which we not only extract the descriptions of several unique copies of Block- 
Books hitherto undescribed in any bibliographical work, but we avail ourselves of 
the opportunity of making copies of some of the fac-similes from those volumes, 
feeling satisfied, that, with the exception of the fac-similes* in his work from the 
A 2 ) 0 calyj)se, Btblia Pauperum, and the Chiromaniia, they eu’e to be depended upon 
as accurate. 

Dr. Dibdin commences his notices of the various Block-Books in the Public 
Library at Munichf with a description of a small, uniciue volume, which is undoubt- 
edly of the greatest interest, as it contains a series of wood-engravings illustrating 
the Life and Passion of Cnni.ST, executed in that peculiar “ dotted" style exhibited 
in the early Avood-engravings whicli are found pasted inside the covers of the 
Mazarine Bible formerly in the possession of Mr. Nicol, Librarian and Bookseller to 
King George III. These w’ood -engravings will be noticed by us when alluding to 
the numerous single sheets of similar prints w’hich Avere circulated to a great extent 
all over Germany before and after the InA'^ention of Printing. The descriptions, 
however, which accompanied the series of Prints alluded to, are, for the most part, 
on the reverses of the engravings, and printed with viovealle type ; consequently the 
A'olume should not have been enumerated among the Block-Books. Tlie same 
observation equally applies to the well-knowm tract of the “ Exhortation against 
THE Turks,” etc., which is in the tjqjc of Pfister, and bears, at the close of the first 
page, the date mcocclv.; a date w'hich M. Bernhard satisfactorily proved, by chrono- 
logical facts, should have been 1472. 

The “ Horologium Beater Marine,” being only alluded to by the same author at 
p. 13.3 in the Bulletin for the same year, as having been in the possession of V«^ro- 
nique Ludroni, the mother of Jules Cesar Scaliger, it must remain a matter of doubt 
Avhether such a work ever existed. We do not desire, however, to enter into a 
discussion as to the veracity of authors, and aa'C therefore simply record the state- 
ment of the case as given by M. Guichard: 

“Void ce que rapporte Joseph Scaliger sur cet oiuTage: Veronique Ludroni, 
mfere de Jules C^r Scaliger, posse'doit un Horologium Beatce Marice, appelfe atiI- 
gairement Horce Matutince, de foimat oblong, imprim^ sur vdlin, non pas avec des 
caracthres mobiles joints ensemble, comme cela se pratique aujourd’hui, mais avec 
des planches de bois gravees (pagellie ligneis incisie impressum): les caract^res 
dtaient semblables k recriture cursive des AUemands et des HoUandois, de sorte que 
celui qui n'auroit pas examine les pages de ce livre av'cc attention n’aurdt pu 

* Those fac-similcs arc really unworthy of a place in a work so laboriously, but, we fear, too hastily, got up, 
iUi the learned Bibliographer states that hLs whole labours were completed in a twelvemonth ! 

t Bibliographical and Antiquarian Tour, vol. iii. p. 279. 
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distinguer si I’ouvrage avoit 6t4 iinj)rimd on dcrit h. la main. Ce volume dtoit dans 
une re'lieure en l)oi.s garaie de soie et ornde de coins et de fermoirs en argent dord; 
dans I'intdrieur de la rdlieure, on avoit creusd, dans I’dpaisseur du Iwis, un coinparte- 
ment rond, couvert d'un vcrre transparent et on Ton voyoit trois figurines en 
argent: le Christ, la Vierge Marie et Saint Jean I'Evangeliste : plus bas, non loin des 
pieds du Christ, une main de femme avoit dcrit les mots, Veronica di Ludrone ddla 
Scala. Ce livre, que conservoit encore Jides Cdsar Scaliger 3G ans aprds la mort de 
Vdronique Ludroni, fQt ddchird par une chienne de chasse; dvdneraent, dit Joseph, 
qui aftecta fort mon pdre, cai* il tenoit beaucoup i\ cet Horoloyium, qu’il regardoit 
comme une des premieres productions de I’art do rimprimerie. 

“On salt que J. C. Scaliger, fils de Benoit Bardoni, peintre en miniature et geo- 
graphe, it Padoue, prdtendait avoir des droits sur la principautd de Vdrone, en 
qualitd de descendant de la noble maison de la Scala: cette folie ridicule fut aussi 
celle de Joseph : on jiourrait aid's soupconner que V Ilorologmm BeaUe Maria: de 
Veronique Ludroni de la Scala cst une des nombreuses fables Lnvcntces par Jules 
C^sar ct son fils pour legitimer leur pretensions premieres. 

“ L'existcnce de V Horologium, que personne n’a jamais vu, est trfes-problematique, 
et je serais fort tentd de dire, avec Gabriel Naudt*, ‘ Que ces Heures ayant est^ 
deschir^es par une levrette atiparavant que peraonne les ait pen voir, il y a bien de 
I’apparencc de croire qu’elles n’ont jamais estd que dans I'imagination dc Jules Cesar 
Scaliger, qui ne nous donne assez souvcnt quo sa scule relation pour preuves de 
beaucoup d’histoires et rencontres, et de cellos lit principalement qui regardent luy, 
ses ancestres ou sa principaute.” 

More remarkable facts than that related by Jules Cesar Scaliger have occurred 
in respect to the loss of a valued relic by the canine species! We are not so much 
inclined to ridicule the account of the destimction of the “Horologium” as M. Gui- 
chard. To the sceptical man all such relation of accidents generally appears 
fabulous! 

M. Guichard* makes mention of Conrad de UflFenbach having in his possession a 
block, on which are cut thii’tccn lines of text (in German) from the first chapter of 
the Book of Genesis. It is in small 4to., and probably formed one of the pages of a 
Block-Book. The character is cursive, and thus commences, 

“ Cl)ieren unnh mit ®rij6gel, Das auff ®r” 

and ends, 

“ fimfiU Cag ClntiD 0att sprarfi Hie." 

* Bulletin de Bibliophile. Paris, 1840, p. 247. 
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THE EIGHT ROGUERIES. 

Block Rook of Eight Leaves. — Small Octavo. 


In availing ourselves of the laboxu*s of Dr. Falkenstein, to supply the deficiencies 
that must have otherwise occurred, consequent on our not visiting the Public and 
Private Libraries on the Continent, we Uike this opportunity of recording the 
following remarkable fact. The learned bibliograjiher states, in his preface, that his 
work was commenced, printed, and published, within the space of one year! its 
object being '‘to help glorify the 2)rinter.s’ jubilee* by a featnl gift analogous to the 
Art that came into ojjeration." The first of the works wholly unknown to us is the 
following: 

"The ‘Slcl)t &ri)albheitni’ (Eight Rogueries). This small xylogi-aphic Work, 
unknown to all Bibliographers and Connoisseurs, consists of eight leaves, five and a 
half inches high and four inches wide, each of which contains a pictorial repre.senta- 
tion, as well as a description, resi>ecting the figures, of several lines, in continuous 
High-German rlijunes. The contents are akin to that, in the later middle ages, so 
much liked allegorical satire, the ' Narrenschiff’ (Ship of Fools), both in thought and 
expre.s.sion. The scries of representations contains: 1, the Go-between; 2, the Liar; 
.3, the Clieat; 4, the Counterfeit GoULsmith ; 5, the Cheating Merchant; 6, the 
Church-robber; 7, the Cheating Ropemaker; 8, the Blacksmith selling iron for steel. 
The continuous text, in rhyme on eiich leaf almve the picture, tills four lines in 
plates 1 to 4, 6 and 7; and live lines in 5 and 8. The wooilcuts, not without artistic 
skill in mere outline without any shading, are printed with the rubber in a light 
brown colour, similar to sepia; but are not pasted together at the back, like so 
many works of the same sort. 

“The only copy hitherto known, drauni from the dust of a South German monastic 
library, is in the ix)Sse.ssion of the intelligent bookseller, T. O. Weigel, in Leipzig, 
who, upon his scarcely-made acquisition, with noble disinteresteflness sent me the 
present communication, with the words: ‘Not a single xylographic work, with text 
in the High-German dialect, is knovm to me; and as this small work, as well in 
cut, paper, brown ink, as in age of language, and its whole type, shows its great 
antiquity, it api>ears to me the more interesting as confinning the claims of Germany 
to the earliest execution of the Art of Wood-cutting, and as drawing our views from 
the Lower Rhine for the cradle of the Art, towards Suabia, Bavaria and Franconia.’ 
“ The annexed fac-simile is taken from the first leaf of the series.” 

• The celebration of the Fourth Jubilee of the Invention of Printing. 
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With all due deference to the opinion of so intelligent a man as M. Weigel, we 
hope to be able to personally examine this relic, ere we venture to join issue witli 
him as to its being one of the earliest specimens of wood-engi’a'ving issued in 
Gennany. It is to be regi'etted that Dr. Falkcnstein did not favour us with the 
nature of the water-mark on the paper used for it. 


PASSIO CHRISTI. 

Dr. Falkcnstein (p. /J/) briefly notices, that, in the University Library at Heidel- 
berg (bound up as pp. 141-151, of “Gennan MSS. ccccxxxviii.”) is a copy of “DaS 
Lhhcn Cf)riSti,” consisting of seventeen xylographic leaves, which contain Holy 
Scenes, chiefly from the Passion of Christ, with textual eingedruckten (imprinted) 
descriptions. From this it is not clear whether the text is intermixed, as is the case 
with the Apocalypse, or distinct. The account is very unsatisfactory. 

X 2 


THE DANCE OF DEATH. 

PL.\TE LX XXVI. No. I. 

Block-Book of Twenty-Seven Leaves or Engraved Pages. — Small Folio. 

“ The ‘ Dotfn Dantj mit fiprni, rlagr unU anttoort adion bon alien atatm ber toerlt’ 
— Dance of Death, with Figures, Couijilaint and Answer indeed of all Classes in the 
World. 

“ This, in the middle ages, and especially in Germany, so favourite representation 
of Death in varied shapes, under which the skeleton is always concealed, dancing 
with human beings of all degrees and ages, and leading- them to the grave, rests 
upon the fundamental idea of Church doctrine, that Death with its terrors is as 
unavoidable as Hell and its Devil, unless the Cross inteqx)se as Mediator. Thence 
the dazzling difierence from that serene view of the ancient Greeks, to typify the 
end of eaithly things by a Psyche (buttedly) bui-sting from a chrysali.s, or by a Genius 
sinking a torch. 

“Tlie delight was to represent Death with grinning skull, hourglass, and scythe, 
in the most rugged contrariety to all the bloom of Life, Dominion and Heroism, 
Riches and Youth, Female Beauty and Courtesy. 

“This highly remarkable xylographic memorial, of which the Heidelberg Library 
possesses the most complete copy, entirely wood-cut, and the Munich Court Tabrary 
a copy, with text in manuscript, contains twenty-seven leaves in small folio. The 
‘ Todtentanz’ (Danca of Death) in the Royal Library at Munich (A'yif(«/r. 39) contains 
twenty-six illuminated woodcuts. The fii*st and last, representing the Preacher, are 
in size somewhat larger than the other twenty-four pictimes, which primarily have 
continuous numbers, thereby to determine the order in whieh they are fitted to the 
vei*ses. For that these woodcuts were made for the text, and not the text for the 
pictures, is apj>arent partly from both figm'es of the Preacher at beginning and end, 
whieh, in a simjjle figiured Dance of Death, would be superfluous, and without 
puriTOse; and partly from the circumstance that the transcriber has left one side of 
each leaf blank, for figures to l>e added; of which not a trace is found, neither in 
the second Munich, nor in the manuscript pointed out by Fr. Adelung in the ‘Fort- 
gesatzten Naehricht von den Ileidelhergistchen Manmcrijden in dcr Vaticanmhen 
Bibliothek’ p. 317. (Continued Account of the Heidelberg Manuscripts in the Vatican 
Library, p. 317.) 

"As the text, given entire by B. J. Docen, in the ‘Neuen Liter arischen Anzeiger’ 
(New Literary Announcer i) 1806, No. 22, pp. 348 and 599, was piincijially caused by 
the well-known Basle Dance of Death (according to tradition, painted about the 
year 1439, to commemorate the plague which then raged): so may also these wood- 
cuts, if not immediately from the originals, have been finished from a dim remem- 
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brance of them. The drawing is extremely rude, and shews, as well as the technical 
execution, a slightly-practised artist. The printing ink is more gray than black, as 
in most of the xylographic memorials. In the Munich copy, on the first plate, is 
delineated the Pope, seated, with a book in his left, and a staft' in his right hand. 
Death sitting by his side blowing a bagpipe. Design 23 presents a child in the 
cradle, stretching out both arms as Death approaches. In the Heidelberg copy, on 
the contrar 3 % Death, wrapped in a mantle, with hood drawn over his skull, seizes a 
child in full bloom by the right hand, and leads it away, as the accompanying fac- 
simile shews.” No. I. in our plate lxxxvi. is a copy of it. 

“ In the Munich coj)y Death says: 

‘ ikmid) ter, liu mugjt it tanjm lent 
CClatn oUcr lari), irt) Ijor bid) gtrn, 

DattfSt Du ben butten in bem munb 
€s i)ulf bid) nit an bieber stunb.’ 

The child : 

‘ (£> toe liebe mutter mein, 
ein stoarter man jeutfit mid) bal)in, 

^ie toilt bu micl) also berlan 

jT3un musj id) tanjen, unb kann nir!)t gan.’ 

“In the Munich copy the addresses and answers are cut off from the single 
leaves of the far ruder Dance of Death ; but the designs, each of which is bordered, 
are pasted ever)' two and two, close under each other, on a folio leaf; and, indeed, 
always on the revei'se of the leaves of which the front page contains a manuscript 
description : this text being identical with that found in four other Munich manu- 
scripts, the interesting memorial of xylographic printing, and a manuscript at 
Heidelberg, the two Basle Dances of Death, etc. 

“The series of persons led forth to the Dance is the following, in which the 
orthography of the Munich original is preserved: 'BabSt (Pope), €l)atser (Emperor), 
IkapSErin (Empre.ss), €t)umgU (King), Carbinal, patriard), Cctiptsdjoff (Aichbishop), 
Derfjog (Duke), Ptstbolf (Bishop), <5raff (Count), 3bbt (Abbot), Kitfrr (Knight), jurist 
(Lawyer), £‘tori)tr (Master of the Choir), 9rcjtE (Physician), €belman (Nobleman), 
CbEltoetb (Lady), €l)U)StEifiato (Nun), feaufman (Merchant), €l)od) (Cook), JpEtlar (Beg- 
gar), patoEC (Peasant), bas Cljinb (the Child), iHuEtEE (Mother).’ 

“ As a specimen of the text, the first explanatory strophe may find a place here. 
Death, in the first cut, addresses the Pope: 

• Dfc bobist lUErkt uff mEpuEr patofeEu bon. 
it BullEt bonmtl) spnngEn sc!)on. 
it borfEt feEpns bpspEnstrni. 

Dee tob toft Eurb bEn tanj f)of^tnt.’ 
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“ In intimate connexion with the work of the Dance of Death, are the woodcuts 
found at Municli in the inside of the covers of a German Manuscript of the Dance of 
Death (of tlie mitldle of the fifteenth centmy), which, every two and two on one 
leaf, represent Death as lie preaches to Pope, Emperor, King, Duke, etc. Friend 
Death, indeed, is represented with flesh and muscles, but with a skull, and 
always encircled by a snake, which is hissing at the victim. In the fii’st picture he 
is blowing the bagjiipes before the Pope, and preaching to Emperors, Kings, and 
Princes; in the second he seizes a child in the cradle, and carries off a nun. The 
last plate exhibits a figure on a cathedra, lx;nding forward; under him, two and 
twenty skulls, having on the several insignia of papal, imperial, ducal, and episcopal 
dignities. 

“A fac-simile of those two leaves on which are represented Death, encircled by 
the snake, bending to the child lying in the cradle and carrying off a nun, Dibdin 
has given in his Bihliogr., Aniui., and Pirf. Tour, iii. 279. Another will lie found in 
Catalogue de la Bihliothhiiw. de M. Lehcr, Paris, 1839, t. i. p. 209. But, in how far 
the representation in the Munich copy differs from the Heidelberg, is shewn in the 
fac-simile; for the communication of which we have to thank the kindness of Pri\y- 
Chicf-Finance-Councillor Sotzman, in Berlin. At top is to be read the speech of 
Death, and underneath that of the Child. 

“The idea of the Dance of Death is very ancient, and loses itself in the earliest 
century of the German middle age. Already in ‘ Vridank,’ vei’se 252, occurs an 
allusion thereto, where is said ; ' God has done well when he forbade man to know 
his death beforehand ; for if this were the case, the Dance would win only a small 
troop.’ The original text, according to William Grimm’s edition, p. 175, runs thus: 

‘ ®ot tet tool ha| rr bfrbot 
has nteman toet; sin stlbes tot : 
toisttn tn life Uute gar 
Orr tan? gttounnr ftlefnc srfjar.’ 

“ This okl German ‘ Spruchgedicht’ (poem of proverbial sentences), it is knowm, 
was written prior to the year 1250.” 

Dr. Dibdin aj)pears to have been ignorant of the existence of the edition with 
hlock-tvxt in the Heidelberg Library. Previous to noticing the Block-Books at 
Munich, he states: “I must make you acquainted with a set of very old and 
barbarous prints, or wood-cuts, which I found thrust into a Cemuin MS. of the 
Dance of Death; and which are meant to be an illustration of that subject. The 
present impression on my mind is, that these cuts are indisputably the oldest of 
their kind extant. The MS. may be as old as the middle of the fifteenth centur}'.” 
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THE FABLE OF THE SICK LION. 

PLATE LXXXVT. Xo. 11. 

Block-Book of Twelve Leaves. — Small Folio. 

“ The ‘ Fabel bom I^ranbm Lbtoen— Fable of the Sick Lion. 

“ This hitherto almost unknown work consists of twelve leaves in folio, witten or 
printed* on both sides, with nine woodcuts of the whole size of the leaf, without 
title-page. These nine xylographic pictures are representations taken from the 
Fable-circle of Reynard the Fox. The text itself is partly written on the blank 
.sides of the cuts, and partly on inserted leaves, and is likewise divided into nine 
sections or subjects. It is printed in Jacob Grimm’s ‘ Rrinl)art JTurijs' (Reynard the 
Fox), Berlin, Iteimer, 18.‘14, 8vo., pp. 332-342. Only the third woodcut, smaller than 
the rest, has on the right, close to it, sixteen lines of xylographic text, filled with 
the Wolf’s Comidaint. The sentence-labels, in the picture.s, have German inscrip- 
tions. The only hitherto known copy of these woodcut impre.ssions is in the posse.s- 
sion of the Heidelberg Libraiy, bound up in the Miscellaneous Codex on vellum, 
coccxxxvm. (of the fifteenth century), from leaf 151 to 163. The text of this Manu- 
script, in the High-German dialect, varies, as re.spects orthography, considerably 
from that of Grimm, of which the language approaches nearer the Low-German. In 
the Heidelberg Codex, ccxci., leaf 100a reads thus: 

‘ €in Ifb in rtnrr seurijm lag 
Clnb bat grlrgen mamgni tag 
ruffll er ftir fitrl) palb 
Dif tper aus firm aniaUj.' 

" As of this scarce memorial of i)rinting no representation as yet is to be found 
in any bibliographical work, the accomj)anying fac-simile (see our cojiy of the fac- 
simile, plate Lxxxvi., No. ir.) may not prove unwelcome, in order to aftbrd, at least, 
an idea of the character of the whole. The King of Beasts, lying in bed, sa}'s: 

‘ £r strut iri) bpn mt molt stri) (sttrl)) 

Oorumt brte ttl) tutl) flfpsnturij 
aitiunwlt »u ficsir stut 
(Klp iri) mogt totrbe gesunt.’ 

The Wolf answei's: 

‘ ©Hir musitn grfjni m epnr rot 
g'Olle Imr curl) IjrlCm atos brr not.' ” 


• Dr. Falkcnstcin does not give a very clear account of this volume, as to its illustrative text, lie states 
tliat the work comprises twelve leave8,“tmV/en or prinUd” on both sidcs,containing nine designs, the ninth having 
sixteen lines of xylographic text ; but he does not state what the other three leaves contain. 


THE TEN COMMANDMENTS. 


Block-Book of Ten Leaves. — Octavo. 

“The 35ott fur liif ungelrmtc Imt’ — Ten Commandments for Unlearned 

Folks. 

“ Ten leaves printed only on one side, to paste together, every two and two, on 
the opiK)site blanks, so that a complete copy counts four double leaves, having in 
front and back single ones. The Commandments are emblematically represented 
in figures, e. g. Laziness by an Ass; next Longears sits a Monk giving absolution to 
a peasant. To each of them one side of a leaf is devoted; so that a complete work 
has also ton woodcuts. It is remarkable that the Commandment, ‘ thou shalt not 
commit adultery,’ does not occupy the sixth but the seventh place. No other text 
than that emanating from the figures is extant. 

“The only copy of tliis edition hitherto kno'svm is preserved in the University 
Librar}-^ at Heidelberg. The size of this xylographic product, within double-chase 
lines, of which the outer is thicker than the inner, is seven inches ten lines in height, 
and five inches eight lines in breadth. 

“ Another edition, which Von Aretin discovered in the monastery of Tegemsec, 
and very slightly de.scribed in his ' Bdimjt' (Contributions), 1, ii. 69, consists of six 
leaves printed on both sides, marketl with numbers I. to X., and the text printed in, 
with representations how the Devil seeks to mislead men into transgression of the 
Commandments. 

“The first leaf contains the following legends: 

‘ r3mi habfbis Dross alios Cj:oDt rr.' 

‘ Ou solt anbftm rinrn got alj het 
Dir grbotm f)at.’ 

The Devil says: 

‘ JiUas hostu goman tju sthafDm 
los bftm moncl)t unD pfaffm.’ 

“ This edition seems totally different from that at Heidelberg, and to have been 
united in one tract with the ‘ Jiiiuf &inu' (Five Senses) and the ‘J&ifbcn CODSiinDm’ 
(Seven Deadly Sins), mentioned also by Von Aretin elsewhere. To the greatest 
regret of the learned world, this jewel has totally vanished; and at Mimich, where 
all the other xylographic books discovered in the Bavarian cloisters are carefully 
preserved, no trace of it can now be found. 


DIE ZEHN CEBOTE IXXXAT’ 
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PL.VTE I.XXXVI*. 

The publication in 18.*)5, by M. Weigel, at Leipsic, of a work by M. John 
Geftcken* on the early pictorial illustration of the Decalogue, enables us to add this 
additional leaf of text, and a plate representing in fac-simile the first and tenth 
designs of the Block-Book described in the preceding page from the work of 
Dr, Falkenstein. It is of small quarto, not octavo form as there stated. 

M. Gcffcken appears to have left no source of information unfathomed for the 
illustration of the subject of his research. Wc lament that oiu' almost entin; 
ignorance of the German language obliged us to have recourse to an interpreter, as 
frequently on such occasions some important observations of the author get misun- 
derstood. 

Of the Block-Book, “Die zehn Geuote,” the very learned author states, p. 50: 
“ The copy of which fac-similcs arc given exists in the Heidelberg Library, and is 
supposed to be unicjuc. It consists of ten leaves, printed only on one side, for 
jiasting together eveiy two on the opposite blank sides; so that the whole forms 
four double and two single leaves, of which one is at the beginning and the other at 
the end. The cuts are coloured. Costume and drawing are considerably ancient. 
The former (costume) is Burgundian, (see) the murderer in No. 5, and the thief in 
No. 6. The wood-cutter had probably a Lower Rhenish original. As to the time 
in which these woodcuts fall, as well as of the country or place where cut, I dare 
not pronounce a certain judgment. Almo.st one might make a guess at the Lower 
Rhine. The crossing of the t occurs often in printing of the Low Countries. These 
woodcuts might be rcckoneil among those which preceded the invention of printing; 
but on the other side it is certain that letter-printers and letter-painters continued 
their trade after the discover}'. Tlie Table of 1481, by the DIunich letter-printer, 
Hans Schawr, is an example.” 

We are not inclined to believe that the series of wood-engra^dngs here described 
were executed at so early a period as Gefieken seems to consider, though his 
opinion is certainly qualified by observing that the wood-cutters of such jiroductions 
'continued their labours long after the invention of printing. The “Table of 1481,” 

* “ Der llildercatcchismus dcs fiinfzchntcn Jahrlmndcrts und die catocliistischcn llaupstiicice in dieter Zcii 
bis auf Luther, mitgetheilt und crliiutcrt von Joiianxf.s Gf.kfckbn, Doctor der Theologie nnd Thilosophie und 
I’rcdigcr zu St. Michael in Hamburg. I. Die zclin Gvbote, with 1“ Bildtafein nach Cod. Hcidclb. 4dS.” 

(The Pictorial Catechism of the Fifteenth Century, and the Chief .Articles of that Time, until Luther. 
Communicated and expounded by John Geffcken, &c., &c.) Leipzig, T. 0. Weigel, 1855, 4to. 

At the close of the work are well-executed fac-similes of tl»c ten dc.signs forming the Block-Book, together 
with two others from the Series of drawings, which, with manuscript descriptions, arc bound up in the same 
volume. 
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that he mentions, is the “ Con/esxionule,” a broatiside in the possession of M. Weigel. 
It beai-s on it tlie name of the engraver or the ))rinter, “//rmf Schawr, 1481.” 

il. Geflfcken considers the design of the engl•a^^ngs of the ” Der Zehn Oehote” to 
be Flemish, and the costume Burgundian, noticing also that the faial letter t in the 
text has that peculiar upright mark to the cross usually found in Dutch type. We 
notice that the lu-mour of the soldiers in the tenth (the final) design, bears a 
remarkable resemblance to that constantly occuiTing in several eflitions of the 
Apocalypse. To illustrate this fact, the reader is referred to plates viii. and ix. in 
our fii-st volume. Here we have a most gratifying instance of the aj)plicability of 
our fac-sLmiles, as without those, in the plates referred to, our observations 
respecting the similarity of the armour could not have been ocularly demonstrated 
to our readci*s without their having reference to a copy of the Apocalypse Block- 
Book, a work not at all times of easy access. 

At p. 1G2 we have noticed, on the authority of Dr. Falkenstcin, a broadside of 
the Ten Commandments, considering it to be of early date. We now learn from 
the work of M. Geft’cken that it is not so, as it beai s the name of “Ilans Weyyel 
Fonmehneuhr in Nurnherg;” who, according to the infoi-mation given by M. Sotz- 
man, was a i>rinter and wood-engraver. He published a large work on Costume, 
and died in 1590! 

JI. Geftckcn notices in his Aj)pendix, p. 1, that, “in the Heidelberg Codex, folios 
1425 to 146u contain eight ancient woodcuts to the Apostles’ Creed, belonging to a 
scries which probably contained twelve, and different from the xylogi'ajfiiic set at 
Munich (Cim. 61c, Xylogr. 40), as well as froju the woodcuts in ‘ Zus>lf Artickel des 
ChristUchen Glaubens,’” printed at Ulm bei Cunrad Dinkmut, 1485, folio. 

He also describes, pp. 112-3, another series of small wood-engl•a^^ngs, repre- 
senting, on four leaves. The Twelve Apo-stles, with the Credo, noticing that there 
is a copy of it in the National Library at J’aris. One of the wood-cuts is given in 
fac-simile in the elaborate article, by M. I'aul Lacroix, on the Origin of Printing, in 
the fifth volume of “Le Moyen Age et la Itenamanee” published at Paris, 1851. 


XYLOGRAPHICAL BROADSIDES, 

OU 

SINGLE WOOD-ENGRAVINGS. 

In describing the celebrated and oft discussed wood-engraving of St. Chris- 
topher, dated 1423, Dr. Falkenstein, page 16, notices, as follows, a wood-engraving 
of a far more interesting nature : 

“ Probably a much older wood-engra\ing, although unconfirmed by a date, is that 
now in the possession of the bookseller, J. A. G. Weigel, at Leipzig. It represents 
the Sa%iour with head inclined between two burning tapers on an altar; before him 
kneels a Pope, over whose head a Cardinal is holding the triple crown. The whole 
is surrounded by the symbols of the life of Christ. Tlie description beneath, in the 
old Dutch or Flemish language, tells us, in eight lines, ‘ that every one who gazes on 
the tonnents of the Redeemer, and then, with repentance for his (or her) sins, shall 
say three Pater Nosters and three Ave Marias, shall receive pardon for (1700) 
years, as grants Pope Gregory, and likewise two other Poises.' This indulgence is 
thus expressed: 

‘ & 0 E toif onfi here toapcimi am sirt Daer bi mj Uojjflie sun 
hDrict <Efi tanunlpt toarrt gctormnit banUm urtiE ombehEt 
€n ban sprEct oh’ sme kniEn DriE pj nr Efl Hi abE marim 
€n router bfrft ban sinm sonbm IJit tearr teOlit bat 
orronbrn 'Dot bte. farr aaarts barft Die betn btr pans 
grEgorius grEft €n norf). f/. pausE bats tearrbEbE Dtr barr 
gaum aflart mEbr €h rl. bisstopm brs gEltkr Dit maif) 
bErbimm arm en rifer 3b brrbimt al ortmoEbrlikE.’ 

“ By Pope Gregory, none other than the Xllth can be meant, as he is the only 
one of the name who had two Anti-Popes; and in the inscription, two other Popes 
are mentioned in connexion with him. As, therefore, Gregory XII. occupied the 
Papal Chair from 1406 to 1415, it is most probable this remarkable cut was executed 
between these dates. 

“If we pass over two other dated pictures of Saints, ‘The Martyrdom of St. 
Sebastian,’ which, as well on the picture itself, as on the prayer beneath, bears the 
date of 1437, and, as late as in the year 1779, still remained in the princely Abbey 
of St. Blaise; and ‘the St. Dorothy, St. Alexius, and the Bearing of the Cross,' with 
the written date of 1443, of which the accounts are not sufficiently to be relied on; 
we come to St. Bernardia, with the date of 1454,” etc. 
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SINGLE WOOD-ENGRAVINGS. 


In the original Flemish, as given in the preceding page, we have no proof that 
the Pope Gregory mentioned was the Xllth of his name, as the two other Popes 
alluded to may have been his predecessors. Could it be shewn that the Pope 
mentioned was, as Dr. Falkenstein asserts, Gregory XII., we should have at once 
a proof of hlock-printing in the Low Countries (for the language is Flemish or Dutch) 
as early as 1415, Pope Gregory having died in that year. 

Dr. Falkenstein* particularly notices a broadside intitled the “ Sehn 0ebote in 
CUimm" (the Ten Commandments in Rhyme). It is in large folio, representing, as 
he states, “ Moses behind the Tables of the Law, as he points wth the forefinger of 
his right hand to the first commandment, whilst with the left he holds the second 
Table. Tlie figure of the Lawgiver is almost entirely concealed by the latter. On a 
cross-beam, under the radiated horns of liis head, in nearly inch Missal-letters, are 
the words ‘ Dalt . htc . gcpot . Cfprfnt Dtr got.' 

" This extremely rare xylographic leaf,” observes Dr. Falkenstein, “ i)ainted in 
the usual water-colours of the period, is to be found in the Royal Saxon Gallery of 
Engravings and Drawings at Dresden." 


* Gc«chicktc dvr Buckdruckvrkunst, p. 58. 
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CALENDAR OF JOHN DE GAMUNDIA. 

A Julian Calendar, by the Mathematician, John of Gmundeu, on the Ensis in 
Traunsea. Bom between 1375 and 1385, he became Master of Arts in 1406, and 
Professor of Astronomy in 1423. Later, he was Dean of the Facidty, and at last 
Chancellor of the University of Vienna, where he died; and, in 1442, was buried in 
the church of St. Stephen. By the gift of his mathematical apparatus and books, he 
laid the foundation of the University Library in Vienna. This Calendar, written in 
1439, in the Latin language, and subsequently printed with wood-blocks, is the 
earliest Ephemeris known. The original manuscript is in Count Windhag’ s library. 
The original block, cut on both sides, is an inch and a half in thickness, ten and 
three-quarter inches in height, and fifteen and one-quarter inches in breadth. It is 
now in the possession of the hen's of R. Z. Becker {BcckerucJte Buchhtindlun^f), 
Gotha, by whose courtesy a reimpression is given by Dr. Falkenstein (plate xxiii). 

In connexion with the above, we give the following notice of the Calendau of 
John of Kunsperk (Johannes Regiomontanus), abridged from the ■work of Dr. 
Falkenstein, though it comes more under the denomination of a Block-Book. He 
has given (plate xxiv.) a fac-simile of the page for J anuary, and states that 

" This extremely rare work, of which the first edition, in small 4to., hitherto 
kno'wm to few bibliographers, was printed at Nurenberg circa 1473*, and consists of 
thirty-one tables, entirely cut on wood, and printed on both sides, the text being in 
thirty-five, thirty-six, or thirty-seven lines. The Royal Library at Di'esden posses.ses 
a copy; and that at Munich two, in one of ‘W'hich is an additional leaf, not in either 
of the others, intitled 

‘Der lasjitian mit 6m jtoElff jattljE 
ju toelEF petliri) hint tm mESri)L' 

" Another edition of this Calendar, differing in form as well as contents, consists 
of thirteen leaves, or rather twenty-six, each t'wo and Wo, being pasted together at 
the backs left blank. This edition is known as ‘ Folge der sieben Planeten' (Series 
of Seven Planets). The cuts are mere outlines, wdth few shadings, these, however, 
deep and sharp. The colour is a pale brown, chan^g to sepia black. The wood- 
cuts often seem to be impressed deeply, wthout any colour at all. In the copy 
described by the Freyherr H. von der Hagen (in Grater^ s Iduna and llermode, Year 
ii. p. 118), bound up with several other xylographic works, the front side of leaf 1 
appears to have contained a proof impression of the History of Antichrist inserted 
in the same volume. In the column of the Golden Number is MccccLxviti.” 

A small but very early Calendar, from wood-blocks, is in the Libi-ary of Earl 
Spencer. 


Y 2 


Probably 1475, os one table is “of Eclipses from 1475 to 1513.” 
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riATE LXX.WII. 

PROPUGNACULA; seu TURRIS SAPIENTIyE. 

Folio Broadside, 15 inches 5-10//« by 9 inches 5-lOMs. 

The folio broadside of the Teni 2 )tationcs Dce>nonu7n, described at p. 120 in our 
preceding volume, much resembles in ])uqx)se the present most interesting xylo- 
graphic relic, though the former is cei*tainly of a much earlier period. As we have 
here given the whole of the “ Proj)V^nacvla” most accurately* in fac-simile, even to 
the observance of wonn-holes and injuries it has sustained, we think it quite 
unnecessary to enter into a description of it. It is at once seen somewhat to resemble, 
though upon a larger scale, the “ Horn Book” known to have been used at an early 
period in the schools of this country. It also serves as a specimen of the numerous 
sheets of a similar character which were doubtless used in monasteries and schools, 
to a great extent, soon after the appearance of the Donntmcs. 

The impression from which our fac-simile is coloured, was brought to this countiy 
by M. Libri, one of the most learned and distinguished literary men that France has 
protluced during the present century. The impression was sold at the sale of a 
portion of his library in 1849, whence it was obtained by the Trustees of the British 
Museum. 

An uncoloured and most perfect impression, from the Sdnie wood-block, was 
discovered by Mr. Lilly, the bookseller, pasted in the inside end cover of an early 
printed book, pmxhased by him at the sale of the collection of books formed by 
Messrs. Payne & Foss, on their retiring from business a few years since. Can 
we wonder at xylogi-apliic and typographic relics of a similar nature being destroyed, 
and escaping the observation of persons on the Continent, when we find that 
such men as Messrs. Payne & Foss, always remarkable for their astuteness 
in all matters relating to their j)rofessional occupation, and who had been the 
possessors of the volume wherein this extraordinary sheet had, no doubt, been 
preserved for several centuries, should not have seen it. We think, that, if we 
had the opportunity of carefully inspecting the collection of the early printed 
books preserved in the Public and Private Libraries! in Germany, we might be 
enabled to add to the now comparatively numerous specimens of the Donatuses, 
and works of a similar charactei’, of which we at present have notices. We must 

• When meeting with another impression of this sheet, ns hereafter noticed, we found that our fac-siinilu 
corresponded in height and width within .an eighth of an inch. 'Ihis fact shews the force of Mr. Madelev’s 
letter, p. 54 in this volume, rcsp<?cting the working of the impressions on dry paper. It also proves the grc.it 
accuracy of the artist. 

t In the Public Library at .Munich is a large collection of single wood-engravings t.akcn from the inside 
covers of books from the various monasteries of llavaria, the result of the researches of .\rclin. 
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bear in mind that veiy many of those typographic relics now brought to light, had 
formed either a ])ortion of the binding of early printed books, or had l)een preserved 
by being pasted on their inner covers. That such was the case also with many of 
the earliest kno^vn engravings in wood and copper, is most certain ; and it may be 
interesting to our readers to note the following instances of their having occurre<l 
for public sale during the last few years. The notices, slightly abridged, are taken 
from the sale catalogues, in which they are to be found fully described. 

" A most curious, fine, and ancient print, engraved on copper, fifteen inchas by ten 
and a half, representing the Crucifixion and The Two M.\rie.s." 

This very ancient print is unquestionably one of the greatest chalcographical 
curiosities which has ever been brought into this country. It is undoubteilly one of 
the earliest productions of the Art of Engraving on Copper in Germany. It was 
taken from the inside cover of a. copy of the ilazariue Bible. 

Side of M ensrs. Nic.oh' hooka, J id y 1 8 , 1 825, and 2 »tr chased h y M r. Ji niton forS,2i. 

A very ancient print, representing The Aoonv of our Saviour. Nine inches and 
seven-eighths by six inches and seven-eighths. 

This very ancient and curious print was also taken from one of the covers of a 
copy of the Mazarine Bible. 

Same Sale, and pureJuused hy Mr. Ottley for £4. 14s-. 6^/. 

The Crucifixion of Christ, with an unknown monogram, and the date 1441. Pasted 
on the inside cover of an early manuscript. 

Sale of Rare Books consiyned from Germany, Feb. 6, 1832. 

The Delivery of the Souls from Purgatory. On the side of the cover of a MS. 
dated 1435. 

From the sanne Sale, where (dso many other wood-engravings ocenrred. 

St. Anne, with Mary and St. John. One of the earliest wood-engravings, folio 
size, pasted on the outside cover of an ancient manuscript. 

St. Mary washing our Saviour’s Feet. A wood-engraring of similar size and 
antiquity, also pasted in the cover of a manuscript. 

The above, with many others of a similar character, occurred in a Sale of 
Rare Books consigned from Germany, 1833. 

Numerous other instances might be quoted. In addition to the alwive, it may 
here be observed that the celebnited wood-engraving of St. Christopher, dated 1423, 
in the library of Earl Spencer, was discovered ly Baron Heinecken pa.sted within 
the cover of an early manuscript in the convent of Buxheim, near Memmingen, in 
Suabia. So, likewise, were the wood-engravings of St. Bridget and the Annunci- 
ation, of which fac-similes arc given in ^Ir. Ottlcy’s History of Engraving. 


ALPHABET OF INITIAL LETTERS. 


We Lave, in our first volume, pp. 123 — 127, given a description of a small Block- 
Book consisting only of designs forming an alphabet. There are, in the Imperial 
Library at Paris, four leaves, forming evidently a portion of a small block-book of 
a very similar kind to that described by us. We here give one of the designs, 
intended for the letter P. 



The above is taken from one of some fac-similes made by Mr. Henry Foss, 
when in Paris in 1817. Respecting it, Mr. Foss has written at the side, “ From a 
Block-Book of four leaves, ■with labels, in German, to each figure, and a letter of the 
alphabet, by which it appears to have been for the use of children. Royal Library, 
Paris, Feb. 11, 1817. II. F." 
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PLATE LXXXVllI. 

DONATUS DE OCTO PARTIBUS ORATIONIS. 

Block-Book .... Packs . — Small ito. 

In our preceding voliune, p. 132, we have stated that there existed no fragment 
of any xylographic edition of the Donatus, or other elementary works, the production 
of which wo could assign to Holland or the Low Countries. If we could, however, 
persuade ourselves that the Donatus, of which, in this plate. No. 1, we have given a 
fac-sinule of a fragment taken from that given by M. Koning, emanated from 
Holland, then we should acknowledge our statements to be incorrect. 

M. Koning introduces this relic to the consideration of his readers \vith the view 
of supporting his own, as also the opinion of Heinecken and others, that the twenty 
pages of block -printing in the second Latin edition of the Speciduni were engraved 
before any part of the work had been printed with moveahle type. He considers 
that such block -printing was preceded by many "autres plus petite otivrages, comme 
antant d’essais,” of which he includes the edition of the aforesaid Donatus, giving 
the following account* of the original fragment whence his fac-simile was taken. 
"Nous croyons avoir ddeouvert un fragment de ce Donatus dans la Bibliothfeque de 
S. M. le Roi des Pays Bas. Ce fragment, appartenant autrefois iiM. Jacxjues Vissek, 
k la Ilaye, dtoit attachd k la rclieure d’un cxcmplaire du Sermonum Roherti de Lido 
de Laudibm Sanctorum, imprimd k Anvers, chez Gekari) Leeu, en 1490. II ne 
consiste qu’en une simple baude de parchemin, qui cependant montre que I’ouvrage 
meme dtoit imprimd en format in -quarto, et qu’il avoit 28 lignes sur chaque page. 
La lettre est non sculement du Hollandois du 15*”" siccle, mais encore, elle est 
conforme k cclle des oeuvres d'estamjx:s d’ Harlem et en particulicr k celle de VArs 
Moriendi, autant qu’U le paroit par les dessins dont nous avons parld.” 

Now the fact of the above fragment having been discovered in the binding of a 
book printed at Antwerp, is not a proof of the Donatus having been executed in 
that locality. We must confess our inability to discover its similarity (unless as far 
as its irregularity of design is concerned) of text to that illustrating the designs of 
the Ars Moriendi block-book, as stated by M. Koning. See, and compare it with, 
plate XV. vol. i. from that work. 

* Dissertation sur TOrigme, etc., dc ITmprimcrie, p. 55. 
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We believe the edition of tlie Donatus, of which the fac-simile is a sijecimen, to 
be xylographic. In the six lines here given, there are no less than fiftcm instances 
of the letter g occun*ing; and yet not two of them agree in every minute partieular. 
There is, furthennore, in the appearance of the latter, a want of that peculiarly 
national character which is to be found in the earlier Block-Books, the Donatusea 
and like works, as also the Speculum, and even works printed in Holland at a later 
period. 

We now come to another relic, of a somewhat similar nature, re.specting which, 
however, no argument is necessary to prove that it is xylographic, the impression of 
it given by M. Koning being worked oft’ from one of the original wood-bloeks; a 
fac-simile of Avhich we have given. No. II. 

Before proceeding to make any observations uix)n this relic from the work* of 
M. Koning, Ave give the folloAving history of the original block, as related by him: 

" Dans le nombre dc ces prccurseurs, ou petits ouvrages ant^rieurs, nous croyons 
pouvoir compter un Horauium, ou petit Here des 2 yricTea en langue latine, d’un trfes 
petit format, contenant la plus grande partie du cantique de Simeon ; ‘Nwnc diviittis 
sei'i'um tuum,’ ainsi la pri5re, ‘Ave, salus mundi,’ dont la forme d’une page, taillde 
en bois, est chez moi : cette forme s'est consen'de dei)uis pres de 200 ans dans lea 
famillca connues d’ Ihirlcm, comme une reste precieux du travail de Koster.” 

“Adrien Rojian, imprimeur de la ville d'Harlem, au commencement du dix- 
septidme sidcle, dtoit autrefois possesseur de cette forme: il I'avoit acquise d'un 
vieillard des descendants de Koster. Lc Doctcur Jean Vlakveld s\ Harlem requt 
ce morceau de Roman. A la raort de Vlakveld, en 1684, cette fonne passa dans 
les mains de ses enfanks, et fut vendue au Priusen-hof ^ Harlem le 15 Juin 1754, oh 
elle fut achetde par Jacques Maas commis de Ryn-land Harlem. Adrien Mandt 
predicant k Gtmichem, marie en premieres noccs a\’ec la fiUe de Jacques Maas, 
devint apres la mort de son beau-perc possesseur de ce morceau; il est enfin par- 
venu en ma possession, aprds la mort du predicant Mandt, k la succession du quel 
je I’ai achetii.” 

We are, persomdly, great advocates for the preserv-ation of all documents con- 
firmatory of the transmission of objects of antiquity, and all works of art, from their 
different possessors; and though M. Koning does not bring forAvard any proof, by 
Avay of autogi-aph inscription, or such h’ke, of Adrien Roman, a printer at Harlem, 
having received the xylographic relic in question from one of the descendants of his 
clienk LaAvrence Coster, aa'c see no reason for a moment to question its authenticity, 
or to throw doubt on the veracity of so eminent a man as M. Koning. 

Though, hoAveA^er, Ave do not question the so fiir authenticity of the original wood- 
block, Ave are inclined to doubt its antiqxtity; that is, its being coeval with the early 


• Dissertation sur I’Originc, etc. de ITmprimeric. Amst ., 1819, 8vo., pp. 55-57. 
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editions of the Donatuses, and much less -\vith any of the Block-Books we assign to 
Holland. The i>eculiar formation of the letters gives the whole an appearance of 
being a later production, executed at a time when the cutting of type in wood had 
become more generally practised. We believe, that, notwithstanding few relics have 
been preserved, the custom of using wood-blocks for some of the more common 
elementary works in tlie education of children, was much more prevalent for many 
years after the invention of moveable tyjie than is generally supposed. 

It may be- considered a great omission on our ])art, that we did not make any 
note of these two relics w^hen writing on the Donatuses in our preceding volume. 
The truth is, that it was not until after the completion of that volume that our 
attention* was di'awn to them. 

We now proceed to the consideration of a xylographic edition of a Donatits of a 
totally different character. 

On the disj^ersion of the magnificent library of the Duke de la Valli^ref, the 
Royal Library at Baris came into the possession of fragments of the original wood- 
blocks of two of the pages of the edition of the Donatm believed generally by biblio- 
gi'ajrhcrs to have been issued by Gutenberg previous to the publication, jrrobably 
between 1450 and 1455, of his celebrated edition of the Holy Scriptures, an edition 
kno^^^l by the name of the Mazarine Bible. 

An impression of the first five lines of one of these pages has been given by 
Heinecken (plate 2, p. 257), the wood-blocks being, at the period of the publication 
of his work, in the possession of Mr. Morand. Hclnecken states: “ J’ai trouve chez 
M. Morand, de I'Academie des Sciences et des Arts, h Paris, deux planches de 
bois fort anciennes d’un Donat. J’e'tois informc dejJl de leur existence; dies sent 
de la grandeur en 4to.; la promibre contient vingt lignes, dont j’ai fait copier exacte- 
meiit les cinq premieres, qu’on trouve cy-joint sous lo No. 2. L'autre planche n’a 
que seize lignes. M. Faucault, Conseiller d’Etat, qui etoit trfes-curieux d’antiquitds, 
en avoit fait I'acquisition en Allemagne.” 

In addition to a facsimile (No. HI.) of the five lines alluded to, we are enabled, 
through the kindness of the late Baron van Westrenen, to place before our readers a 
fac-simile (No. IV.) of an impression fi*om the fragment of one of the original 
blocks used for the same edition, the block having been formerly in the j)Ossession 
of Meerman, who obtained it at the sale of the collection of M. Huber of Basle. 

• In 1843, on the decease of my father, I sold all his collection of books relating to the Invention and 
History of the Art of Printing, not, at that time, intending to give more than a few fac-.similes from the Block- 
hooks, when publishing those from the works of the early printers. It was not until the last few months that I 
possessed a copy of the work of M. Koning. At the sale of the last portion of the books of the late Mr. Pickering, 
I purchased several volumes, among which were two copies of that work. The one turned out to be that 
formerly belonging to my father ; and the other, to my late friend, Mr. Ottlcy ; each copy having a few notes in 
their respective autograph. 

f The two blocks produced at the sole 230 livres. 
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In the absence of the worra -holes, which are visible in some of the letters, and 
without knowing that the impressions from which the fac-similes are made w'ere 
obtained from the original wood-blocks, there is nothing indicative of the type being 
xylogi-aphic, except the intermingling of the descending {x>rtions of the letters in one 
line w'ith the ascending portions of the letters in the line beneath, in such a manner 
that a straight line could not be di’awn between them without cutting through 
those portions. On referring to the fac-similes of the text in the Apocalypse, the 
Ars Moriendi, and other of the Block-Books, this fact is at once exemplifietl. 

The type of the edition of the Donatus we are now considering has a very 
different appearance from that of those w'orks which are the subject of our first 
volume. It much resembles the type used in the Mazariiie Bible, though the latter 
is of smaller dimensions, as may be at once seen on reference to fac-similes from 
that book, Nos. V. and VI., beneath those of the Donatuses. 

The fac-similes from the Mazarine Bible are further interesting in a tyjx)gra- 
jthical point of view. They shew- the two sized types w'hich were used at the 
commencement of the work, causing ultimately an ajrpearance of there having been 
two editions. As that celebrated edition of the Holy Scriptures forms the most 
marvellous monument of the perfection to which the Art of Printing had anlved 
in so short a time after its discovery, it may be here interesting to note, that, 
conti’ary to the opinion of Lairc and other bibliographer.s, it is now clearly shew'ii 
that the ditierences, causing the api>earance of two distinct editions, arose only fi’om 
the cancelling and reprinting of the fii'st ten pages. 

Some copies have only forty lines in each column, in the first nine pages; in tlie 
tenth page, forty-one lines; and in the remainder of the wmrk, forty-two lines. Such 
copies have tlie fir.st two headings to the Books 

Other coj)ies have forty-two lines in each column throughout the work; and the 
headings to the Books are all written, eitlier in black or red ink. 

On a most mimite examination of the pages wherein these variations occur, it 
is found that the printer, at the commencement of his work, used two sorts of type, 
each shewing the same face, but differing in body or dimensions, which yet, to use 
a printer’s term, wouhl work together if not set up in the same line. When the printer 
commenced his wmrk, he used the large-bodied type for the first nine pages, each page 
ha\nng forty lines; then, in the tenth page, for some cause or other, he used the two 
sized ty|)cs together, and was enabled, within the same gauge, to get in forty-one 
lines. This compression, we may j)re.sume, was not sufficient for his purpose. After 
that page, he discarded the larger tyjjo altogether, using only the smaller to the 
end of the work; by which means he was able to get forty-two lines into each page. 
Our fac-similes give ten lines of the tii*st page with forty lines?, and ten lines of the 
satne page with fort}'-two lines. They also serve to shew the recomposition of the 
text. On examination, it will be seen that the ten lines of the former occupy neaily 
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one-eighth of an inch more than the other. As we have entered elsewhere* into 
minute particulars respecting the j»rinting of those celebrated volumes, we do not 
purpose here to add more on the subject. 

Traditionally, we hear through Tritliemixis, by the vmt voce evidence of Peter 
Schoeffer, the coadjutor of Gutenberg and Fust in the pei-fecting of the.“Art of 
Printing Books,” that, at “ first they printed, with charactei’s traced in order upon 
blocks of wood in the form of pages, a vocabulaiy called Catholiron; but with the.se 
sjnall pages, or forms, they were unable to print anything else, because, as we have 
said, the characters were engraved on these blocks of wood, and were not moveable. 
After this, more subtle inventions followed, and they found out the method of 
casting the forms (or moulds) of all the letter's of the Latin alphabet, which they 
called matrices, out of which they cast back again characters of brass or pe^\'ter, 
capable of bearing the force of the press; whereas, before, they had cut them by 
hand." 

It is a remarkable fact, that, though the above-mentioned fragments of the series 
of wood-blocks executed for the aforesaid Uom/tus have been preserved for several 
centurie.s, not one printeil copy, nor even a poi’tion of the work, has been hitherto 
discovered. Although well acquainted with the various arguments of the mo.st 
distingui.shed Bibliographers who have entered the arena of the IMentz and Harlem 
controversie.s, we purposely avoid those intricate details, feeling sure, that, unless 
we can obtain more evidence on certain minutia;, either by the discovery of some 
satisfactory documents, or, forsooth, by the agency of the marvellous “sjnrit rapjjer” 
or “table talker,” all our humble attempts to unravel the entangled subject will be 
useless, and be only embroiling us in endless controvei*sy. Our departed friend, 
Mr. Ottleyf, may, perhap.s, have been able to throw a new light on the question, 
when carefiUly examining, without prejudice, though a “ Codente,” every inch of the 
ground that had previously been bejiten by the many bibliograi)hical labourers in 
the field. We purj)ose, however, entering on comparatively new ground in connexion 
wdth the Water-Marks on the paper used for the Block-Books; and if, by taking an 
extended range, we can throw any light that will assist our successors, ©ur labours 
will not have been quite useless. 

The hearsay evidence of Trithemius is somewhat interesting on the present occa- 

• The T>-pography of the Fiftccntli Century. Folio, 18-15, pp. 52-58. 

t Ills intended publication, entering into all the controversial arguments for and against the claims of 
Harlem, wa.s unfortunately not completed at the time of his decease. Furthermore, I regret to find, that, in its 
incomplete st.itc, the whole of the work, as far an printed, has been disposed of by the printers to Mr. Lilly, the 
bookseller. M’c hope, however, it will yet be brought before the public. 

Being on most intimate terms with the late Jlr. Ottley, he used oflen, when writing his work (then 
printing) to read to me some of his arguments in favour of his client, Lawrence Coster. I amused him, on 
several occasions, by reading some of his proof sheets backwards, at the same time observing (with “ waggish 
impudence," as he said) that he had so clearly proved his case, that neither “ Hans Genrcfleish van genant 
Gutenberg,” nor any Jlesh or burg, could controvert his arguments. 
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sion. He \sTote of a Catholicon as having been printed from wood-blocks. Now, 
there is an edition in folio (probably the first) of the Catuolicon of Balbt, of many 
hundred pages, printed at Mentz in the year 1460, and supposed to have issued from 
the press of Gutenberg. As, however, Trithemius spoke oi" small pages," we cannot 
for a moment suppose that this could have been the book* he alluded to. The Catho- 
licon being an elementary work containing a Grammar and Lexicon, Trithemius may 
have confused it with the grammar of Doiuitus/ consequently the xylographic relics 
that have caused the preceding observ'ations, may have fonned a portion of that 
very work, the earliest xylo-typocuaphic effort of Gutekbeug, as related by Tri- 
themius. Baron Heinecken entertained a very similar opinion, as far as the mistaking 
the work. He writes, p. 258, when alluding to the two wootl-blocks in the Imperial 
Library: “ Je crois, que ces tables sont du livre que le Chroniqueur de Cologne 
appelle un Donat et que Triihem nomine un Catholicon {livre untcersel) ce qu’on a 
confondu ensuite avec le grand ouvrage intituld ‘ Catholicon Janueiisis.’" With such 
confusion, by way of evidence, as the chronicled statement of Trithemius presents, 
can it be wondered at how completely all the Bibliographers who have as yet gone 
into this endless Costerian, Gutenbergian, Fustian, and Schoetferian controversy, 
have failed in discovering any conclusive facts? 

We have now given fac-similcs (Nos. III. and IV.) of the only hitherto known 
block edition of the Donatus aiiproaching the character of the type used in the 
Mazarine Bible; a work supposed to have been printed by Gutenberg at Mentz, and 
also remarkable as the first production from his press. No book, however, has 
been yet discovered bearing the name of Gutenberg as the Printer; consequently 
we have no positive proof that this might not have been is.sued by either Fust or 
Schoeffer, as the .same ty])c was afterwards used in an edition of the Donatus with 
the name of the latter as the Printer. 

In the library of Dr. Kloss were two leavesf, on parchment, of a Donatus, in 
small folio, with thirty-five lines in a page. These were considered by Dr. Kloss to 
have been printed from wood-blocks. The character of the letters with Avhich they 
were executed bore a strong resemblance to that of the type used by Pfister in the 

• Furtliorinorc, by the following extract from tlie eolophon at the close of the volume, it i« seen that the 
volume in question was issued as one of theiie worh.-i executeil with moveable type, then lately discovered ; similar 
observations being found in many of the colophons of the earliest printers : 

libtr (srigiui.(att)nIuon.))ni(t incamactonttf amti< :3Ima in urbr maguntins naru)ni< imiiu gtnna- 

nitc. (fUuant 'Oti rUmtneia lam alto ingmii lumtnt . bonn q. g tuito . cturi< tcrrAif nananibu< prtfrrrr. Elluftrarrq. bignatut 
cot non calami . Otili . aut pennt Ouffragio . 05 mira patronar 4 tormarv q. concoebia pporrionc cl mobulo imprtootu atq. 
ronfcctuo cot." 

'ITicrc is no positive proof that the above edition U the first of the work. It is cerl.ainly the first bearing a 
date, and the fourth book that bears that distinction in the Annals of Typography. .An accurate fac-simile of 
the colophon will be found in our illustrations. No. 84, of the Tyjiograpfiy of the Fifteenth Century.” 

t They afterwards passed into the library of the late Bishop of Lichfield, and arc now in the Bodleian 
Library. 
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various works known to have issued from his press. On a careful examination, we 
find that these two leaves formed a portion of a manmcript copy of a Donatus 
which we shall have occasion to notice with the fac-similes in the ensuing plate. 

In the same library were two leaves, or three pages, of a later folio edition of the 
Donattis, printetl on paper on both sides, one forming the last of the work, of which 
the following fac-siniOe gives the three final lines and colophon. 



(mienv 


Here we have the name of Cunrad Dinckmut, of Ulm, a printer hitherto, we 
believe, unknown in the Annals of Typograi>hy. This relic also passed into the 
library of the late Bishop of Lichfield, and is now m the Bodleian Libraiy. When 
describing some of the more rare treasures in the library of the late Bishop of 
Lichfield, Dr. Dibdin observes*: 

“ Here comes a great rarity, in the shape of a Printer, of whose tyjie there is not 
a single specimen in the Spencer Library. This also is a Donalm in folio; but I 
difier, toto codo, from its learned Owner, who considers it to be a Xyloyrnphical 
production, or a book printed \vith W’ood-blocka On the contraiy, I consider it to 
be decidedly metal, and of a date not anterior to 1480.” 

Dinckmut, in his colophon, distinctly states that the book was printed. Under- 
standing, therefore, the word “ tmpresstts” in the sense generally used by the early 
printers, we ought to consider the book as having been printed from moveable type. 
On a careful examination, however, of the three printed pages, we find that there is 
not a line wherein the ascending and descending letters are not intermixed ; so that, 
unless the invention of '‘kerning’’ tho type existed at that period, we must come to 
the conclusion that the whole of the pages must have been worked from a solid block. 
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Our iac-similc clearly illustrates the jjoiut alluded to. It only remains a question 
whether the letters were cut in wood or metal. Dr. Dibdin does not use the word 
"metal” in the same sense as we are inclined to do, viz. that the letters had been 
engraved on a solid block of pewter, lead, or brass. We see no reason to disagree 
with the opinion of the late Bishop of Lichfield, in considering that the Donatu-s 
may have been printed ft’om wood-blocks; nor does tlie term "inipre.s$w” being 
used by Dinckmut prove it to have been executed with moveable tyj)e. 
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PLATE LXXXIX. 

I. DONATUS DE OCTO PARTIBUS ORATIONIS. 
pRiNTBl) ON Veli.um — Quorfo. — Pages ; Height ,• Width <>\ inches ; m lines in a full page. 

Fkagsients of two or more editions of the Donatus, printed in the mine type as 
tlie Mazarine Bible, have been discovered from time to time during the last century. 
They have been, for the most jiart, found as forming materials in the composition of 
the covers of books printed during the fifteenth century. They are all in the smaller 
bodied type, i. e. of tlie type used for the issue of the edition having throughout 
forty-two lines in each column; so that we may fairly conclude that the larger 
bodied tyj^e, when found to be unsuited for the printing of that celebrated edition of 
the Holy Scriptures, was consigned to the melting pot. 

In the library of Dr. Kloss, of Frankfort, wei'e two leaves of the e<lition of the 
Donatus alluded to. After passing into the libraiy of the late Bishop of Lichfield, 
they are now deposited among the typographical treasures in the Ik>dleian Library. 

I. Our fii-st specimen in this plate gives .seven lines from one of the pages. 
Considering that the impression of the type has suffered a little from wear, the 
lettei's clearly identify themselves with those in the Mazarine 13ible. 

II. Five lines from the same. 

III. Five lines from the fragment discovered and essayed on by Fischer. We 
give it for the purpose of proving that there were Urn editions of the Donatus issued 
in the same t}'pc, the text being the s<ime. It is seen that the page is broader, and 
that the text is diflferently compo.sed. 

IV. The closing, or colophon, of the Donatus, printed in the same type, as given 
by Lainbinct (vol. i. p. lOfi), from a fragment. In this colophon we learn that Peter 
Schoeffer was the Printer, and that hi.s book was executed in the new art of 
impressing Icttei's; and that he made his own capital lettci-s, without re.sorting to 
the laibricator, or rather the designer of the letters hitherto, or formerly, employed 
in perfecting the labours of the Printer; and also, that the work was i.ssued in the 
city of Mentz. The literal tramslation of the colophon being: Donatus aceomjdished. 
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By a new art of imj)ressing, or rej/resenting [letters]. By Peter of Gernsheim. In 
the city of Mentz, with his own capitals, with the drawing of the pen fashioned 
[or formed]. 

The fact of these editions of the Donatus being in the same or similar type to 
that used in the Mazarine Bible, always considered by Bibliographei*s to be the 
first grand efibrt of Gutenberg on his perfecting the Art of Printing, naturally 
obliges us txj notice the following circumstances: 

First. The Mazarine Bible has hitherto been considered to have been printed 
between the years 1450 and 1455, and to have been issued by Gutenberg previous 
to his partnei'ship with Fust and Schoeffer. 

Secondly. The earliest book known as bearing a date is the celebrated Mentz 
Psalter of 1457. It has, at the close, the following colophon: 

“Pns spalmoru codex . venustate cajeitalifi decora^ liubricationibusq’ su^eienter 
distinctus. Ad invetione artijicivsa irnpmendi ac caracterizandi . ahsef calami vlla 
exaracone sic effi.ginlns. Ft ad emehiam den. industrie est osummatm. Per Johem 
fust Give magutinu. Ft Petri/ . Schoffer de Gernszheim. Anno diii Millesio . cccc . Ivii. 
In vigilia Assumptois!’ 

Thirdly. The next edition of the Psalter published by Fust and Schoefter (being 
the second book printed with a date), in 1459, beara a colophon of precisely the 
same import. 

Fourthly. According to the colophon in the various works published by Fust 
and Schoeffer, it is supposed they continued in partnership, issuing books with their 
joint names as the Printers, until, or during, the year 1466, when John Fust died; 
tlie second edition of the Offices of Cicero, published “/[uarta die mensis Februorii,” 
1466, bearing their Joint names. 

Fifthly. I’eter Schoeffer may have issued books with his own name as early as 
1466. No. 87 of our fac-similes in the Typography of the Fifteenth Century gives 
the colophon of a book printed by him in 1467. It thus closes: 

" Artificiosa riuada ad invenedne imprimendi seu caracterizandi abs/f ulld calami 
exaratione sic ejffigiatu . et ad eusebiii dei . ind/istrie est osummatn per Petrum Scho- 
iffher de gernssheim. Anno dni m . cccc . lxvii . die .sexta mensis marcii.” 

Sixthly. In the above colophon, and also in that to the Donatus under consider- 
ation, we find Peter Schoeffer using the same kind of language in respect to the 
mode in w'hich the labours of his press w^ere conducted, as he did ten years pre- 
viously, when in conjunction with John Fust. So likewise he continued to do as 
late, or perhaps later, than 1472. His edition of the Holy Scriptures, issued in 
that year, has, as nearly as possible, a similar colophon. 
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The preceding six points contain facts that are incontrovertible. To what other 
conclusion can we come, but that the Donatm in question, bearing the name of 
Peter Schoeffer, was either published before his partnership with John Fust, or after 
the death of the latter. 

The Mazarine Bible bears no printed colophon indicating the name of the 
printer, or the place from whence, or the date when, it was issued. All is a matter 
of conjectiu-e on those points. The only reliable evidence respecting the date of the 
Mazarine Bible is that handed down to us in the following often quoted and 
remarkable passage in the "Cologne Chronicle" printed by Koelhoff in 1499; and 
that, on the assertion of the venerable printer, Ulric ZeU. 

“ Ito dese hoichwyrdige kust vursz is vonden aller eyrst in Duytschlant tzo Mentz 
am Rijne. Ind dat is d’ duytschscher nacion cyn groisse eirlicheit, dat sulche 
synrijche mynschen syn dae tzo wnde. Ind dat is geschiet by den iairen vns heren, 
anno dni MCCCCxl. ind va der zijt an bis men schreue. 1. wart vndersoicht die 
kunst ind wat dair zo gehoii't. Ind in den iaire vns heren do men schreyflf. MCCCC.l. 
do was eyn gulden iair, do began men tzo drucken ind was dat eyrate boich dat 
men dnickde die Bybel zo latijn, ind waii; gedruckt mit eynre grouer schrifft, as is 
die schrifft dae men nu Mysseboicher mit dinckt.” 

There does not appear to be any other meaning to be learned from the preceding 
passage than the following, — that, although the art of printing was discovered in 
1440, it was not brought to perfection until the year 1450, — “then they began to 
print, and the first hook which was jifinted was the Bible, in Latin, and was printed 
in a coarser letter, like that in which Missals are now printed" 

From the above, it is evident Ulric Zell considered the edition of the Bible alluded 
to, to be the Fikst Printed Book after the invention of the Art had undergone a 
scrutiny* of ten years. He docs not state when the Bible was completed. 

Now it is a most remarkable circumstance, that, •with the exception of two lines, 
and the commencement of three othei’s, in the two or three copies of the Letters of 
Indulgence bearing the date 1455, and in the Donatm by Schoeffer, not a single 
instance has hithei-to been discovered of the use of similar type elsewhere than in 
the Mazarine Bible. 

From these facts, as also from the omission, in the Mazarine Bible, of the 
colophon (one having been adopted with great display by Fust and Schoeffer as 
eaiiy as 1457, and others of the same kind continued in frequent use by many of 
the early printers), we are induced to think that Schoeffer must have had some 
connection with the printing of that celebrated Bible; and that he became possessed 
of the t}q)e previous to his partnership with Fust, as no work in that type appears 
with their joint names as printers. If such was the case, the Donatus with the 
name of Schoeffer must have been printed before or in the year 1457. 

• In the original the word means examined, or inquired into. 
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The omission of a colophon tends to confirm the opinion entertained by many, 
that those volumes were first issued and sold as manuscripts; and hence the 
great secresy that was maintained respecting them. There are in existence many 
manuscript copies of the Scriptures, written in a similar bold text; and we believe 
that the edition referred to was printed from such a copy, the type being made in 
imitation of it. Had there been a colophon of similar import to that in the Psalter 
of 1457, in the earliest editions of the Bible, the more perfect productions of the 
newly-invented art could not have been passed off as manuscripts. 

In all these arguments it must be borne in mind, that, at the early period of the 
art, the Printers are not supposed to have been po.sses.sed, as now-a-days, of a large 
stock of type. Indeed, it is known to those who have taken the trouble to examine 
copies of the earliest efforts of the press, that the text was composed and worked 
off jjage by page. In our detailed obseiwations on the Mazarine Bible, in our “Typo- 
grapihy of the Fifteenth Century," pp. 52 et seq., we had occasion to notice this fact, 
from which work we make the following extract: 

“We cannot dismiss the consideration of the.se volumes without observing, what 
they are particularly calculated to confirm; namely, that the earliest printers were 
in the habit of working off their composed t}'j)e by single pages only. Otherwise, 
almost all the large and sj^lendid productions of the primitive press, collating either 
ten or twelve leaves in a gathering, the 1st and 20th pages in the former case, and 
the 1st and 24th in the latter case, must have been composecl at the same time. 
This could not have been accomplished without composing and setting up the whole 
twenty or twenty-four pages, or an entire gathering, which would indcctl have 
required the ‘ cart-loads of type' to which the opjwueuts of Coster have so triumph- 
antly referred.” 

If the Donatos with the name of Schoeffer was not printed until after the death 
of Fust, when Schoeffer stood alone in his labours, then, taking it for granted that 
the Mazarine Bible was the edition referred to in the Cologne Chronicle a-s ha^^ng 
been commencetl in 1450, the same or similar type must have existed for above 
sixteen years! a circumstance very unlikely in those days. 

Schoeffer, however, makes use of an expression in the colophon of his Donatus, 
which is omitted in all the other colophons, whether in conjunction with his i)artner 
Fust, or afterwards. He states that his book was fashioned “effigiatm,” or formed, 
“ cum suis capitalihts f' an observation which is verj" remarkable, claiming to him- 
self, as it were, the credit of using his own capital letters. Consequently, w'e are 
justified in believing the edition of the Donattis to have preceded the celebrated 
Psalter of 1457. 

Having ventured to make the preceding observations in respect to a point which 
has caused the chroniclers of typographical monuments much contention, we enter- 
tain a hope that, at some future period, further discoveries ^vill unravel the still 
remaining mystery respecting the Printer of the Mazarine Bible. 
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V. DONATUS DE OCTO PARTIBUS ORATIONIS. 

Pri?itkd upon Paper. — Leaces ; ib lines full page.— Folio. 

Here we have seven lines from one of two pages of a folio Donatus, stated* to be 
“ printed with the first metal types of Fust and Schoeffer, circa mcccclviii.” The 
relic (one leaf) is now in the Bodleian Library, having been purchased on the disper- 
sion of the Library of the late Bishop of Lichfield. We are unable to trace the 
same type in any of the pro<luctions that have issued from the presses of Fust and 
Schoeffer, or of any other Printers. 

It differs very much from the tyyjc of the Mazarine Bible, not only in size, but 
in the form of many of the letters, particularly of the letter i, the dot being angular, 
instead of the crescent fonu there genei*ally used. If, as is supposed, it is printed 
with the first metal types used by Fust and Schoeffer, we are inclined to think that 
the letters were not cast from a matrix, but that they were cut separately by the 
hand, a point which we shall shortly have occasion to notice. We will merely here 
observe, in support of the letters being cut, that, in the fac-simile of the seven lines, 
there are scarcely two letters alike; and that such a dissimilarity could not have 
existed had they been ca^t from a matrix. From the great variety in the form of 
the letters, one would almost feel inclined to believe that the pages were printed 
from a wood-block. It unfortunately happens, that the paper, which is of a veiy 
coarse quality, bears no water-mark. 

* Catalogue of the Librarjr of Dr. Butler, Bishop of Lichfield. No. 136. Payne 8f Foss, 1841. 
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PLATE XC. 


I. DONATUS DE OCTO PARTIBUS ORATIONIS. 

MANL'SCRitn' UPON Vellum. — Leaca ; 85 line* full page. — Folio. 

That the t}T>e used in printing the Mazarine Bible was cut in imitation of the 
letters in some manuscript copy of the Holy Scrij)tures, or after those in a Missal, 
is, we think, most j)robable*. We are also indviced to believe that Albert Pfister 
adopted the same plan in the formation of his type; because otherw'ise we should 
be at a loss to accoimt for the existence of a manuscript copy of the Donatm, written 
in a character so closely resembling that of the unmistakable type used by Pfister 
in the various works that have issue<l from his prolific press. 

Our first fac-simile here is taken from the two previously mentioned (p. 172) 
leaves of the Donatiu! which Dr. Kloss considered to have been xylographic ; but 
which, on a careful examination, turn out to be manuscript. We can undeistand 
the fact of a pei’son minutely copying the character of a manuscript, but not that of 
a printed work, as no object or saving could be efiected by the copying in fac- 
simile a printed school book. That Dr. Kloss should not have discovered the 
leaves in question to have been wnitten instead of ])rinted, is not a matter of 
surprise, particularly when we find that, in the sale catalogue of the library of the ' 
late Bishop of Lichfield, they are describedf as being printed with mov’eable tvqie. 
Some parts of the pages are injured by age, but others shew the lettei-s as well 
defined as in our fac-simile. Taking the letters as a whole, they are as well executed 
in their proportions as those printed from the moveable tyjie of Pfister. 

It may be fairly presumed that the copy of the manuscript Jhmatxis, of which 
the two leaves form only a very small portion, was written previously to those issued 
by Pfister, or, at least, which arc su])posed to have been printed by him; the type 
in which they are set up being precisely the same as that used in many works 
bearing his name as the Printer. 

There is, however, one very remarkable difference in the cutting of the capital P ; 
a similarly formed capital P occiuring, we believe, in no work j)rinte<I by Pfister, 
though it is not improbable, that, on a minute examination of all the books which 
have issued from his press, the same formed P might be found. At the close of our 
second fac-simile are the various capital letters taken from the printed pages of the 
Donatm, agreeing with those in the Bible and other works printed by him. 

• V\'c arc informed that the celebrated I’oriionian Greek type was cut from a Manuscript of Euripides in the 
Libr.try of Corpus ChrLsti College, Cambridge. 

t " No. 136. Two leaves on vellum. {Barnbcrgtc, tgjns A. PJieter, circa mccclx.)” 
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II., III. DONATUS DE OCTO PARTIBUS ORATIONIS. (Editions of Various Sizes.) 

Printed with Movrabub Ttpb, as usbd by Albert Pfister at Bamberg. 

Tliese fac-similes are from fragments of the Lonatus printed wth moveable 
type, in character similar to the writing of the prece<ling manuscript Donahts. They 
shew two distinct editions, the text being the same, but recomposed. In the British 
Museum and in the Bodleian Library are numerous fragments of other editions in 
the same type. In the former library are the specimens obtained from the collec- 
tion of Dr. Kloss, among which are pages sufficiently perfect to shew that the full 
pages of one edition contained twenty-five lines, and of the other twenty-seven. In 
a portfolio containing early tyiwgmphical fragments, in the British Museum, is a 
portion of a leaf of another edition in the same type; its lines of text are, however, 
much longer, and give the page the appearance of a large quarto form. The many 
fragments of the Donattutes in the type of Pfister prove that numerous editions 
must have been published. 

IV. BIBLIA SACRA LATIXA.— 2 Vols. 

Without the name of printer, place, or date, hut printed with tyj>e, the same 
or similar to that used by Pfister of Bamberg in a hook dated 1461, and in another 
hearing his name, dated 1462. 

Tlie only object in giving this fac-simile is to shew, that, in the above celebrated 
and oft discussed edition of the Bible, a tyi)e similar to that in the Domitmes was 
there use<l. The specimen is taken from the close of the second volume; and tliough 
the type appeal’s somewhat thimier, that circumstance merely arises from the coarser 
mode of working off the pages ; though, perhaps, a new' fount may have been used. 

This marvellous production*, though printed in the infancy of the art, shews that 
the invention had attained, almost as soon as promulgated, a state of perfection 
wliich w'as scarcely surpassed in the edition of the Bible printed b)' Gutenberg. 
The shai’pness and clearness of the tyjie, together "with the firm quality of the paper, 
have never been excelled. Four hundred years have now elapsed since the period 
w'hen those volumes were printed, and yet not a sheet of the paper throughout 
the copy presei’ved in the Royal Library in the British Museum is injured by 
stainf or mildew'. Such, no doubt, is also the case with all the copies that have 
had any cai-e bestowed upon them. 

* There is no proof whatever that Pfister, or the Printer using tliis type, did not issue the Bible earlier than 
is generally supposed. 

t IVhcre, among the books printed during the last three hundred years, can be found a work so perfect 
and free from blemish ? 
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The fact that no colophon occurs in these volumes bearing the name of the 
printer, the date, or place of its issue, is another almost convincing proof that those, 
the earliest editions of the Holy Scriptures, were sold as manuscripts. What other 
object can be assigned for its omission, but that of palming off the productions of a 
newly discovered art as manuscript copies of the Bible (previously made at a very 
large cost), with the view of obtaining considerable gain. Can we wonder that 
the proprietoi*s of the secret should have succeeded in deceiving their pxirchasers 
in those days, when, in the nineteenth century, four hundred years afterwards, a 
fragment of a manuscript copy of the Donat us was believed, by one of the most 
distinguished collectors of old books on the Continent, to be an impression from a 
woofl-blovk ; and by others, as having been printed from moveable type ! 

We have been led by the fascination of the subject into a discussion somewhat 
irrelevant to what the Block-Books might be supposed to raise. We will only 
now notice that among othera of the earlier printers who issued editions of the 
Donatus was Gunther Zainer, using for them his well-known and peculiar t)T>e, of 
which a few lines are given in the fac-simile in plate xciv., No. 3. 


PRINTED BOOKS 


ILLUSTRATED WITH WOOD-ENGRAVISGS. 

In closing our first volume with several fac-similes from books printed in 
Holland with moveable types, our object was merely to shew that the engraving 
in the designs with which they are illustrated was to a certain extent similar in 
style to that used in some of the Block-Books assigned to that country ; though 
we must admit that the wood-engravings in some works printed by Veldener, 
Gerard Lecu, and others, are very coarsely executed and of a totally different 
character. 

Innumerable are the pictorially illustrated books that were issued during the 
fifteenth century in different parts of Germany from the presses of Pfister, Bambler, 
Ratdolt, Reger, Berger, Sorg, Czainer de Reutlingen, Koberger, Rewich, Richel, 
and others. Though the designs in very many of these works are not wanting 
in originality or power of expression, yet they are for the most part engraved in 
a very rude and primitive manner, having a greater resemblance to the style of 
those in the Block-Books known to have been executed in Germany. We must 
except, however, the illustrations in the edition of Terence, printed at Strasbourg, 
by Gruninger, and in a few other books issued tow'ards the close of the fifteenth 
and at the beginning of the sixteenth century. We do not toiich on the works 
printed in Italy, so estimable for their beautiful wood-engravings. A volume 
exhibiting the progress of wood-engraving in Italy, w'ith fac-similes from the various 
works there published, woidd be a great acquisition to the axlmlrers of that exquisite 
feeling in Design so remarkable in the engravings of the descendants of the earliest 
Italian artists. 

Numerous and w'cll executed fac-similes, from many of the works we have alluded 
to, are given in the Bibliotheca Spenceriana, together, in many instances, wdth 
lengthened descriptions of the W'orks themselves. We have, how'cver, thought it 
necessary, with the -vnew^ of exemplifying what we have stated in respect to Design, 
to give fac-similes, in the three following plates, of w-oodcuts from works printed in 
Germany. Of the type of the two books printed by Pfister wc have given copious 
fac-similcs, because they illustrate the type used in the Donatuses supposed to have 
been issued by him. Another reason for our doing so, is, that no satisfactoiy fac- 
simile of the type of Pfister is given, in the Bibliotheca Spenceriatui, with the 
description of the two books from his press. 
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PLATE XCI. 

HISTOKIJE JOSEPIII, DANIELIS, Etc. GERMANICE. 

PXIKTBD BY AlBKBT PpiSTKR, AT BaMHERO, 146S. — FoUo. 

Our two fac-similes are from the copy in the library of Earl Spencer. They 
comprise the first design, four lines of text from fol. 53, and the colophon at the 
close of the work. As the contents of this volume are fuUy described in the 
Bibliotheca Spenceriana, vol. i., pp. 94-100, we will merely quote the opening words 
of the Reverend Author of that work. “ There is probably not a much scarcer book 
in existence than the present one. No other copy is kno'wn, except that which is in 
the Imperial Library at Paris." "We how'ever close this brief notice with the 
annexed translation of the colophon, of which we have given a fac-simile. 

“ Every man from his heart desires that he may be pnulent and well learned. 
As a man of Letters this cannot always be, since we do not all understand Latin. I 
have therefore thought very much on this subject and have brought four histories 
together Josej)h Daniel and also Judith anil Hester likewise very jrroperly which 
the Lord may preserve as he watches over all that is good and seems to improve 
our lives. 

“ This book has received its end at Bamberg in the town where A Ibrech Pfister 
has printed it in the year one thousand and four hundred and two and sixty, 
this is true; not long after Saint Waljmry’s day (27 of Feb.) who will jjrocure 
grace for us. Peace and eternal Life which the Lord may grant to us. — Amen.” 

In the Bibliotheca Spenceriana, vol. i., p. 8, particular mention is matle of 
the copy in the Imperial Library at Paris, respecting which Camus, in 1799, 
also wrote a minute, elaborate, and interesting account, accompanied with fac- 
similes and plates of the water-marks. 

An edition, however, of these histories, commonly called " Bonner’s Fables,” was 
printed by Pfister a year earlier. We subjoin a fac-simile of the last five lines of the 
colophon of that edition, taken from one made at Paris in 1817 by Mr. Foss, the 
copy of the w'ork being at that time in the Imperial Library, but since restored to 
the library of the convent at Wolfenbuttel, whence it had been sent by the order 
of the Emperor Napoleon on his conquest of Germany. 

2ubam6etgiiih)]uc^UFgetatttill 
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PLATE XCII. 


BIBLIA PAUPERUM. GERMANICE. 

Pkintfd by At.bkrt Pfister at Bamberg about 1462. — Folio . 

Here wc have the first page from a coloured copy, also in the library of 
Eai’l Spencer. This work is quite as rare as the preceding, but it is without date or 
printer’s name. It may be considered as one of the most interesting volumes 
that have been issued in Germany with moveable types, intermixed with pictorial 
illustrations; many of the designs are worthy to be considered the work of an 
artist, and ai'e engraved in a much more delicate style than those in the Histories of 
Joseph, etc. The fac-similes of the t)T>es used in this and the preceding work show 
that they are of the same fount; for although the type of the Billia Patipcrum is 
much worn, having probably been printed after many impressions had been taken off 
in The Histories, yet if the reader w'ill take the measurement of ten lines of the one 
and compare it with ten lines of the other, he will find they coiTespond exactly. 
This is the most obvious way (as we have often previously observed) by wdiich 
the identity of type can be determined, wiien the text is printed wthout any 
space between the lines. But should the one work be leadetl and the other solid, 
we must have recourse to other methods to prove the identity ; such as minutely 
examining the face of the same letter, and comparing the .space occupied by the 
same word in the tw'O w'ork.s. A slight variation in the appearance of the same 
letter, jiossibly almost in juxta-position, may be accounted for by supjxising, as 
must unquestionably have been the case, that, during the progress of printing, 
Pfister found it neces.sary to re])lenish his fount, and by using the new with the old 
(w'hich often happens at the present day), the same letter w'ould exhibit a greater 
or less degree of perfection. 

Heinecken, very erroneously, places this edition of the Bihlia Pauj^erum among 
the Block-Books, and gives, pp. 327 — 333, a very lengthened detail of its contents, 
to which, as we do not profess to describe fully such w^orks printed w'ith moveable 
t}'pes, we are content to refer our readei-s. 

The Libraiy of Earl SiJencer contains a copy of another edition, wherein the 
same w'ood-blocks were used ; the difference being, that the text is in the Latin 
language. The edition appeal's to have been unknown to Heinecken and to 
Camus, though the latter gave, in the Mhnoires de VJnstitut (vol. ii.. Append., 1821, 
p. 4), a particular and interesting account of the German edition. The copy in the 
Sjicneer collection was obtained from the late Sir Mark Masterman Sykes, in 
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exchange for some Aldine classics. At the end of it occurs one of the engraved pages 
of the “Allegory of Death, or Complaints against Death," a part of which impres- 
sion is given in fac-simile opposite p. 104, vol. i. of the Bibliotheca Sj>eiu:eruina. 
Of the Allegory of Death there is a perfect copy in the Imperial Library at Paris. 
It was also issued from the press of Pfister, and is illustrated with five wood- 
engravings occupying the rectos of five of the pages. A description of each cut, 
taken from the account given by Camus, will be found in the note to p. 103, in vol. i. 
of the Spencer catalogue. 

We have had occasion to notice the peculiarly hea\y appearance of the Pfi.ster 
type represented in our fac-simile of the Spencer copy of the Ilistorice Josephi, etc. 
Our fac-simile has been made with the greatest care ; and however much the Paris 
(the only other copy of the same work known) may differ in quality of impression (if it 
does), yet we are at a loss to accoxint for the very uneven appearance exhibited in the 
fac-simile given by Dr. Falkenstein (p. 138) of the same last six lines of the text as 
given by us. Those who happen to have a copy of the w-ork of Dr. Falkenstein will 
observe, that, at the end of the fourth line, in the word “ waljmr” the letter I has 
an excrescence on the left side, which is not in the Spencer coj)y, or in the fac-simile 
of the same given by Wetter. The fac-simile in Dr. Falkenstein’s book is executed in 
wood, and does not at all convey to the eye the real character of the type used by 
Pfister. It either has been very carelessly cut, or the copy was incorrectly drawn 
on the wood. The several fac-similes given also by Dr. Falkenstein (pp. 85-6) from 
the Catonis Disticha, Pacetice Morales, Ludovicus de Roma, are by no means such 
as to enable any one to form a correct opinion of the type in which those w'orks are 
printed. The learned author, however, has done wonders in producing within a 
few months so good a record of tlie General History of Printing, and is therefore 
fully entitled to be allowed his own request, of not passing “ too severe critieism” on 
the details of his labours. 
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PLATE XCIII. 


SPIEGEL DER MENSCHLICHEN BEHALTNISSE. 

Bkr.nhart Richri. zu Basel, mccccijcxvi. — Folio. 

I., II., III. It is remarkable that this work is not included in tl»e Bibliotheca 
Sjienceriana Catalogue* as there is a copy in that "grand library, which is so fauious 
throughout the civilized world,” and which has been considted, comparatively 
speaking, but by few persons for years past. 

In making this remark, we observe that it is equally applicable to the greater 
portion of the Tiiore extensive libraries, both public and private, which are not within 
tho Metropolis, the centre of Literature. Look at the treasures that are de])Osited 
at Oxford and Cambridge; in the former, more particularly, the celebrated "Douce 
Collection.” Wo would by no means have it implied from this observation, that 
there is the smallest difficulty in obtaining access to the rarities in these libraries. 
It is with most pereons, as with us, the distance only that precludes frequent access 
to such collections. The gi*eate.st courtesy is always exhibited by the Owmers and 
Curators of such libraries towards visitors desirous of examining their treasures, 
as we have had occasion more particularly to notice in the preface to our work. 

Reverting to the edition of the Sjicaduin under consideration, we find that the 
text is illustrated with 278 wood-engi-avings, of which 257 are, with the exception 
of two designs, the same as were afterwards worked oft’ separately, forming the 
volume some years since in the White Knight collection; the additional twenty- 
one arising from the repetition of several of the designs. 

Our fac-similes give a specimen of the text, as also the colophon and device of 
the printer, together with one of the designs. 

In the description, j)p. 78 et seq., in the present volume, of the series of wood- 
engravings in the library of the late Mr. Perkins, we have noticed, p. 82, that the 
two designs given in fac-simile at p. 83, are veiy dift’erently treated to those used in 
the illustration of the edition printed by Richel. In order to exemplify that fact, 
we have given them in the ensuing plate, xciv.. Nos. 4 and 5. 

• The work of Dr. Dibdin conuins a description of only a portion of this extensive and most valuable 
I.ibrary. As, however, it profes.ses to describe the more interesting works printed in the fiflccnth century, it is 
the more remarkable that Dr. Dibdin should have omitted this volume ; more particularly so as no work from 
the press of Richel is there described. 
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PLATE XCIII (continmd). 

SPECULUM HUMANE SALVATIONIS. L.\TIXE ET GERMANICE. 

Sine vi.iJi kota, skd August.* Vindei.ic.* per Gokthkrum i>k Zainbr* ex Reutlingen, 

CIRCA 1470-SJ. 

III. AUD IV. Our only object in giving the fac-similes from this editionf 
of the Speculum, is simply to shew the style of the numerous engravings with 
which the text is illustrated: the one gives the commencement and woodcut on 
the recto of the second leaf, the other the colophon at the close of the volume. 
The work is fully described in the Bibliotheca Spenceriana, vol. iv. pp. 9-17, where 
ten of the wood-engravings arc given in fac-simile. There is one point, however, to 
which we are desirous of drawng the attention of our readers. 

The volume is printed in that peculiar, metal-looking type also used by Gunther 
Zainer at Augsburg, a specimen of which, with his name as the printer, wc have 
given. No. 2, in our fac-similes oi“The Typography of the Fifteenth Century.” Now, in 
consequence of the name of John occurring in the last three lines of this edition of 
the Speculum, Dr. Dibdin has, contrary to the opinion of all other bibliographers, 
thought that the volume may have issued from the jircss of John Zainer at Ulm. 
We Ijelieve the words “a me fratre J ohanno” merely to the editor of the work. 

In support of his oi>inion. Dr. Dibdin observes (p. 9): “ Its character resembles that 
of some of the books by this printer; but the same character was also used by John 
Zainer (see fac-simile, p. 241, of vol. i.) at Ulm, and it therefore remains doubtful 
to which of these two jirinters it belongs.” We have given in plate xciv.. Nos. 1 
and 3, a copy of that fac-simile of the type used by John Zainer, being from an 
edition of the Fables of .lEsop, printed at Ulm, without date, as also that of the close 
of the volume bearing his name ns the printer of the work. 

These fac-similes are given in order that our readers may compare the type used 
by John Zainer with that in the Sjjeculum printed by Gunther Zainer. It will be 
clearly seen by the measurement of four lines, that the type in the former is a size 
smaller, and that, though the formation of the Icttei'S is somewhat similar, yet the 
type is not of the same fount; but it is the same as that used by Gunther Zainer 
in his other works. As before noticed, the tjqjo used by him is peculiar, inde- 
pendent of its accurate horizontal lining. We are at a loss to understand how 

* Sometimes spelt Zeiner and Czeinrr. 

t In 3 copy poAses-sed by Mr. Fisher of Qucen-squarc, the reverse of the second of the prefatory leaves is 
doubly printed, a very unusual circumstance. As the corresponding page does not exhibit a corresponding 
iiiacklc, it would almost prove that each page was printed separately. 
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the learned author of the Bibliotheca Spenceriana could consider the types of the 
two works referred to to be of the same character, imless he meant thereby that 
they were a little similar. , 

John Zainer of Ulm was as fond of decorating the works issuing from his press, j 

as Gunther Zainer of Augsburg, as seen in his edition of “ Boccacdm de Claris \ 

Mtdiertbits,” printed in 1473, of which a full account, with ten of the designs, is given 
in the Bibliotheca Spenceriana, vol. iv. pp. 580-6. 

There are several other editions of the Speculum, profusely illustrated with 
wood-engravings. That published at Augsburg by Peter Berger, in 1489, is remark- 
able for the peculiar character of its tyjje, and the rudeness of its pictorial illustra- 
tions. 


PLATE XCIV. 


I. and II. Copies of the fac-similes of the type used by John Zainer of Ulin, a.s 
referred to in the preceding page. 

III. A few lines from an edition of the Doimtm printed by Gunther Zainer, 
given for the j)ui'pose of the more ea.sy comparison of the type used by him and 
John Zainer. 

IV. and V. The two designs from Richel’s edition of the Speculum, referred to 
p. 187. They are accurately copied, and seiw^e to shew that the woofl-blocks must 
have been much used after the impressions forming the series in the libraiy of the 
late Mr. Perkms had been worked off. 
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PLATES XCV. AND XCVI. 


LITERJE INDULGENTIARUM. 

Datbd 1454 AND 1455. 

[From Copiei in the Library of Eari. Si'KNcer and in the Rkitish Museum.) 

The Literaj Induloentiakdm, or Letters of Indulgence* printed on small sheets 
of parchment, on one side only, form a very important feature atnoug the very 
earliest specimeus of tj'pography that have escaped the ravages of time. They are 
not only historically interesting, but are extremely so bibliogi’aphically, as, coupled 
\rith the fact of their bearing indisputable dates, they contain t}’pographical evidence 
of their connexion (to a certain degree, as believed) with the printing, first, of the 
Mazarine supposed to have emanated from the sources of the then “more 
perfected” art of printing, a.s practised by John Gutenberg, in the city of Mentz, 
l)etween the yeais 1450 and 1455; and, secondly, of the edition of the Bible printed 
in the type known to have been used by Albert Pfister, at Bamberg, as early as 1461. 

'I’he Printing of the.se Indulgences was, in all probability, known only to the 
Legate who issued them, and to the workmen wdio executed them. It is also 
probable that the fact of their being impressed on vellum, from moveable type (if 
such is the case), was a point that never attracted the notice of the recipients, even 
were they known to have been so, who cared little how they were executed, so that 
they were entitled to the benefits they professed to confer. 

* Induloence-s, in Uie Romish theology the remission of a punishment due to a sin, granted by the 
Church, and supjmsed to save the sinner from Purgatory. The Romanists found their indulgences on the infinite 
treasure of the merits of Jesus Christ, the Holy Virgin, and all the Saints, which they suppose the Church has 
a right of distributing by virtue of the communion of Saints. 

These Indulgences were first invented, in the eleventh century, by Pope Gregory VII., Victor, and 
Urban II., as a recompense to those engaged upon the wild enterprize of conquering the Holy Land. 

It was the great abuse of Indulgences that contributed not a little to the first reformation of religion in 
Germany : wherein Martin Luther began first to declaim against the preachers of Indulgences, and afterwards 
against Indulgences themselves : but, since that time, the Popes have been more sparing in Uic exercise of this 
power. 

The Pope also granted bulls of Plenary Indulgence to several Churches, Monasteries, and even private 
jiersons ; and it w.as not uncommon to have general Indulgences for the time of the principal feast of the year. 

The Indulgences were farmed out to those of other countries, to the highest bidders, who, to make the best 
of their bargains, procured the ablest preachers to extol the value of their ware ; their crimes were rated, and 
the remission of them set up to auction. 

Indulgence, or Indulto, signifies also a special favor, or privilege, conferred cither on a community, or a 
particular person, by the Pope’s bulls ; in virtue whereof the party is licensed to do or to obtain some thing 
contrary to the intention and disposition of the canon law. The Indulto of Cardinals is a licence fur holding 
regular as well as secular benefices in commendam, or continuing them, etc., etc. 
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The Indulgences of a more early period may have been writtea by the scribe in 
characters very similar in form to those under consideration. The newly-discovered 
art of cutting lettei“s, and composing sentences or pages with moveable types, by 
which the labours of the scribe were superseded, became no doubt known to the 
Authorities of the Church soon after it was practised: thence the adaptation of the 
discovery to these hitherto written documents. The Indulgences. There is very little 
doubt but that thousands' of these documents were issued in the years 1454 and 
1455, during the popular Crusades of the Christians against the Turks. We shall 
have occasion to notice that some of the Indulgences bearing the date of 

1454 were not issued until 1455; the date being merely altered by the pen, thus 
proving that a number of copies were kept on hand reatly for immediate use. 

Their typographical connexion with the Mazarine and PJister editions of the 
Bible, is presumed from the use of two lines, and the fact that a few words in the 
body of the Documents are printed in a missal type, oj^jjarently cut by the same 
hand, or cast from the same matrices, as were emj)loye<.l for these editions. While, 
however, the larger type in the letter dated 1454, in jilate xcv., agrees with that in 
the Mazarine, and the lai’ger letter in the Document dated 1455, appeal's, at first 
sight, to corresiiond ■with that in the PJister Bible, yet the initial letters employe<l 
therein difter in character from any that arc used in those Bibles, or in any other 
printed work. 

It is a remarkable fact that no work printed with the smaller type used in these 
Documents has yet been discovered. The type of the Catholicon printed at I\[entz 
in 1460 is of a very similar character, but much smaller; and we may remark, 
that, while the type in many other of the earlier printed books appears at 
first sight to be the same, yet a minute examination proves that not to be the 
case. 

Those who are acquainted with the various t}q)es used by the earliest printers, 
and have had occasion to compare them, with the view of assigning the name of a 
printer to a work which has none, cannot fail occasionally to have observed a 
difference in the form of the same letters, which, presuming the type to have been 
cast, it would be difficult to account for. 

In comparing the several varieties of type used in the editions of the Speculum, 
the Donatuses, the Mazarine Bible, and in many of the more early specimens of 
typography, we have been forcibly struck with the above-mentioned fact, but this 
remark is particularly applicable to the smaller types used in the Letter’s of Indul- 
gence. Our fac-sirailes from these relics have been executed with the greatest care, 
and may therefore be depended upon for the purpose of minute comparison. On a 
careful examination it 'will be seen, that, with very few exceptions, the same letters 
differ in shape and size, so much so, that mechanically they could not have been cast 
f rom a matrix, unless there were as many matrices as varieties in the form of the 
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letters. In casting letters, many imjyerfect ones are produced ; but such imperfec- 
tions do not aflfect their general character either in form or size. 

In the two plates (xcv. and xcvi.) of fac-similes from these Indulgences, we have 
in the larger type no less than four varieties of the initial letter M. If, therefore, 
these letters were cast, we may fairly presume that the printer must have also had 
a similar variety in all the other initial letters of the alphabet. Such variations in 
the same letter have, however, never been found in any printed work. Owng to the 
slight breakages that occur in two of the initials, we are induced to think the 
originals were of wood. 

From these observations, we come to the conclusion, that it was not till some 
time after the invention of printing that the art of casting tyj^e from tlie matrix 
became generally known and successfully practised. We believe, that, in the infancy 
of the art of printing, the letter were all cut* by the hand, and, in many instances, 
two lettei’s were joined together; tliat is, a consonant with the various vowels, as 
ha, he, hi, ho, hu, and by, and so on through the alphabet, for the purpose of facili- 
tating the composition of words; and with the same object contractions also were 
used. This practice, however, was discontinued at a subsequent i>eriod, when the ait 
of cas-ting type became almost univei'sally known. At tlie present period, the only 
letters that are cast double arc y?, yf, /I, ffi, ffl- 'These are so cast because the curved 
top of the / overhangs its body, and would otherwise ride against the letters i and 1. 
Dipthongs, which may be considered as contractions, are also cast on one stem. 

Within the last year (1855), Messi's. Figgins, the eminent type founders, have 
issued, for a very benevolent puqiosef, an almost fac-simile reprint of “ The G.\me of 
THE Ches.s, by William Caxton,1474.” For this purpose they cut a fount of t}qie after 
the original. In doing this they discovered the great variety of form in many of the 
same lettei*s, which led them to believe that the letters were not cast from a matrix, 
but cut by hand: an opinion we had long before conceived in respect to some of 
the very earliest elforts of the Art of Printing. 

* The operation of cutting the type required the greatest skill. It was not the work of an ordinary 
mechanic, but of the skilful engrtivcr. Fust, Mentcllin, Finiguerra ; Dunne, who was employed by Gutenberg 
for three years, and, lastly, Cenninus of Florence, were all either chrysographt, illuminators ; chalcographi, 
engravers on metal ; or gollshribcn, goldsmiths. 

In the celebrated "Pax of the Axsumpiion,” formerly in the Seratti Collection, engraved by Finiguerra of 
Florence, is to be seen the only known instance of the peculiarly-formed letter 11, which occurs in the type of 
volumes by some supposed to have been printed by Mentcllin, though no book bearing his name as the printer 
h.-is been found to contain it. 

Was Finiguerra induced to quit Florence, and enter into the service of Fust, Schoeffer, or Mentcllin, as 
one of ifieir secret tcorkmen ? Or did Finiguerra become the “ unknoicn printer f as Dr. Dibdin designates 
him ? We arc inclined to the latter opinion, and that he probably printed, at an early period, the Bible 
commonly called the “ R. Bible,” under the auspices of Po[)c Sixtus IV, dated at Rome 1478, printed with 
letters from the same fount. 

t The endowment of ” The Printers’ Almshouses ” at Wood Green, Tottenham. 
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Though in our preceding volume, pp. 170-1, we have given an extract upon type- 
founding, yet we think tlve following observations may not be out of place respect- 
ing that art: — 

The Matrix. Many are the authore who have written on the Art of Printing, 
and yet how few of them have explained the practical meaning of the word matrix. 
The actual process of making moveable t}T)e was of so simple a nature, that it 
became necessary to envelope the discovery of the art with such a degree of 
mystery as to make the ordinaiy mechanic consider it to be unattainable. It may 
be stated in a few words. In the manufacture of type the following was the 
process adopted : 

I. An Artist designs the form of the lettei'S, initial, capital, and small letters, and 

italic. 

II. An Engraver then cuts them in relief on soft steel; the steel is afterwards 

“ case-hardened,” and the letter thus formed is called the “Puru-h." 

III. A piece of copper is then impressed with the and fonns what is called 

the matrix, which is aftenvards adjusteil and fixed in a mould, into which 

the hot metal or lead is poured, forming the tv'pe. 

From this it is seen, that, as long as the original, engraved imnch remains unin- 
jured, it is capable of being used for the multiplication of matrices to a considerable 
or any extent. 

Mr. Figgins, in his “Pcmark.r,” p. 2, to his reprint of Caxton’s “Game of the 
Cheseel' observes that Caxton, “ our countiymau, was totally ignorant, at the time 
of its introduction, and apparently for some years after, of the process of casting 
types adding, in a note, the following observations respecting the secresy with which 
some of the processes of the Art were concealed even till within the last half century : 

“The mystery thrown over the operations of a t}T)c-foundiy within my own 
recollection (thiily-four years), and the still greater secresy which had existed in 
my father's experience, testifies that the Art had been perpetuated b}' a kind of 
Druidical or Masonic induction from the first. An anecdote of my father’s early 
struggles may illustrate this. At the death of Mr. Joseph Jackson, whom my father 
hatl served ten years as apprentice and foreman, there was in progi’ess, for the 
University press of Oxford, a new fount of double-pica Greek, which had progressed 
under my father’s entire management. Tlie then Delegates of that press (the 
Ilev. Dr. Randolph and Rev. W. Jackson) suggested that Mr. Figgins should finish 
the fount himself. This, with other ofiei's of support from those who had previously 
knowTi him, was the germ of his prosperity (which he always gratefully acknow- 
ledged). But, when he had undertaken this work, the difficulty presented itself, 
that he did not know where to find the punch-cutter. No one knew his addi-ess; 
but he was supimsed to be a tall man, who came in a mysterious way occasionally; 
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whose name no one knew, but ho went by the sobriipiH of ‘ the Black Man.’ This 
old i'cntlcnian, a very clever mechanic, lived to be a pensioner on my father’s 
bounty, — gratitude is, perhaps, a better word. I knew him, and could never under- 
stand the origin of his sobriquet, unless 'black' was meant for dark, mysterious, 
from the manner of his coming and going from Mr. Jiick-son’s foundry.” 

H<ul Ca.xton, the Father of Engli.sh T)-pography, used only one sort of typo in 
the munerous works which issued from his jircss, we might feel inclined to agree 
uith Mr. Figgins, that Caxton might have been “totally ignorant of the process 
of casting ty 2 >es,” his previous occupation as a merchant, and then, as it were, at a 
Court, not being congenial with such an occujjation. Ca.xton, however, during the 
veiy few years he i>ractised the Art of Printing, made use of no fewer, we believe, 
than six different sorts of type, all of which pre.sent as many varieties in the forms 
of the same letters as arc fouml in the type he used for his Book on Che.ss. 

Caxton resided for some years at Bruge.s*. He was att:iehed to the household of 
Charles (the son of Philip Duke of Burgundy), the husband of Margaret of York, 
afterwards his Great Patroness. 'I’liere is very little doubt but that ere he com- 
menced the business of printing, he was thoroiighly ac<iuainted with the Art, gaining, 
probably, his knowledge from John Brito, his friend, fellow townsman, and inventor 
of that peculiarly characteristic type used by Caxton. That he ])rinted an Edition 
of the “Game of the Ghesse” at Bruges, ere he came to lilngland, is distinctly 
statetl in his preface to the Edition ]>rinted in this country. In writing of his 
lalxtui’s he states: “And ichan I so had achyeved the sayd translacion, I dyde 
doo sette in enprynte a certcyn nonihre of theym, whiehe anon were depesshed and 
soldc.” Such evidence as this is decisive. Though type of a similar character 
was made and used by John Brito of Bruge.s, there exists no book printed by 
Caxton in tyjie cast from the same matrices; nor has there been discovered any 
book printed by Brito, or any other pei-son, in the various tyjjes used by Caxton. 
Consetiucntly, we may fairly presume that Caxton superintended the making of his 
own Dyics, whether cast from matrices made from engraved punches, or C7it by the 
hand; using, in either case, a combination of some lettem and contractions, for the 
gi’catcr convenience of compressing, as was done in regard to many of the letters in 
the editions of the Sjwcidiim and i\\o Bonatuses previously issued in Holland. 

At the close of his Caxtonian reprint, Mr. Figgins, after briefly alluding to 
Gutenberg, the Mazarine Bible, i\\Q rsalmorum Codex, printed in 1457, at Mentz, by 
Fust and Schoeffer, rclatcsf that “the city of Mentz had been sacked, all its printers 

• Caxton, in liis Prologue to *‘Ilecutjcll of the Hktortjes of Troyc,” states, “ .\nd (I) have contynued by 
the space of xxx yere for the most parte in the centres of Ilrabant, Flandres, Holand and Zeeland.” Considering 
that thhi Prologue wa.s not written later than 1-171, Caxton must have been in Holland, or the Low Countries, 
when the Art of Printing was discovered. 

t Whether there is any real authority for this historical information, we know not. Johnson, in the oi>ening 
of his “ Typoijraphiaf gives the most concise account of all the arguments lliat have been brought forward by 
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dispersed, and their types probably melted into bullets; the ty])e-foundiy was 
destroyed, and the dispersed printers were left once more to forage out the new 
method of jiroducing their materials.” 

Tlie relation of Junius in respect to the robbery of the t}’pes used ly Lawrence 
Coster, is not more definite than the preceding account of the destruction of the 
tyire used in the Mazarine Bible, the Codex, etc. Whatever may have Ireen the 
actual circumstances connected with the one and the other, the result of both is 
about the same! namely, that — 

No book has ever been discovered pinnted with type of precisely the same 
character as that of the Donatuses and Specudum, aveiTed by the claimants of Holland 
for the discovery of the Ai-t of Printing, to be the production of Lawrence Coster. 

Nor has airy book been as yet foimd printed in a similar type to that of the 
Mazarine Bible, averred by the claimants of Jlentz to have been issueil in tliat city 
by John Gutenberg. It is a most remarkable fact, notwithstanding we have 
historical evidence of the conrmexion of Gutenberg with the Ar-t of Printing, that 
no book should bear his name* as the printer, while generally the coloirhons of 

various authors in the Ifarlom and Mentz controversies, and states, p. 23 : " We arc informed that the Mentz 
printers, in order that the .‘Vrt might not be divulgetl, adniinLstcrcd an oath of sccrcsy to .all whom they employed. 
This appears to have been strictly adhered to until the year 14<52, at which period the city was sacked and 
plundered by Arehbishop Adolphus : its former rights and franchises were also abolished. Amid the consterna- 
tion occasioned by this extraordinary event, the workmen of Uie Mentz press, considering their oath of fidelity 
no longer binding, now became free agents, and spread tlicmsclvcs in different directions. Ily this circumstance, 
the hitherto great mystery was rapidly carried through a considerable portion of Europe. The places which 
received it early, after some time commenced a contention for the merit of the discovery ; which has given rise 
to the disputes we arc now endeavouring to reconcile.” M'c presume Mr. Figgins takes his autliority from the 
above observations by Johnson. 

• In the Pentbroke Library, at Wilton House, there is a small folio edition of the four Dialogues of St. Gregory. 
It is printed in a rude type, in double columns, having at the lower part of the last page, in red, the following : 

trpluit libtr qu.irtu< Dpalogor^ grtgorii. 

|3r(4tn< hot op^ Sanctum «t prr 3oI)<in fiiuttcnbtrgium apub Srgmtinum anno mi1c<tfimo ccccLvia.” 

During the autumn of last year, being in Wiltshire, I availed myself of again inspecting, with the kind 
permission of hir. Sidney Herbert, the seversil Block-Hooks in that Collection. Ere I left the I.ibrary, I had 
again occasion to go to the book-case containing the Block- Books, when I met with the copy of the Dialogues 
alluded to ; the colophon attracting my particular notice, — so much so that I made a copy of it, with the view of 
further inquiry. On mentioning the subject to Mr. Henry Foss, he sLated, that, many years ago, when being 
employed in the I.ibrary, consequent on the dc.ath of the late Earl of Pembroke, he saw the book, and from 
what he recollected of it, he considered the eoloj/fion to be a forgery, or rather an addition of comparatively late 
date, ns noticed by Brunet, “ sottscriplion toulefois failr u la main, «t qui ne meriie par de confmicc." — “ Manuel 
du Librairc,” vol. ii., p. 454. It was certainly rather dusk at the time of my seeing it, but tliere did not appear 
to me anything in it to w.arrant such a conclusion : rare, however, is it that the opinion of Mr. Foss has been 
found to be erroneous. 

Inasmuch as the earliest dated book known to have been printed at Strasbourg is the Decrclum Gratiani, 
from the press of Eggesteyn, in 14T1, thirteen years later, it is very desirable to ascertain whether the said colo- 
phon is genuine, or a forgery. It is a most interesting point in connexion with the History of Printing, because 
many authors, including the learned Schoepflin, have contended tliat Gutenberg printed there between the years 
1440 and 14-50. 

I hope that, at some future time, Mr. Sidney Herbert will allow the book to be brought to the British 
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his partners, Fust and Schoeffer, and of almost all the earliest printers, are ajipcnded 
to the works executed by them. 

In the observations by Mr. Figgins, as referred to, he states his opinion that the 
Psalmorum Codex and the Mazarine Bible were “printed from cast metal types, 
not excelled by anytliing modern.” We do not wish to contend the question with 
so eminently a practical man as Mr. Figgins; but wc feel sure, that, if he were to 
undertake to cast fac-similes of all the tyi)cs usetl in those works, he would have to 
cut a much greater vai'icty of punches for the different single and double letters, 
the contractions, and other typographical niinutite, than he had to do for the t}q)e 
of “ The Game of Chesse Play” He would, indeed, re(iuire an endless variety for 
the faithful performance of his task. All these facts arc in favour of the argument 
of Johnson and others, that, in the Infancy of Printing, the Icttcra were all cut* ; that 
being the real cause of the enormous expense (4,000 florins, as stated by Trithemius) 
Gutenberg was put to, ere he could complete the first twelve sheets of his edition 
of the Serii>tures. 

We have previously noticed (at ]). 150) the sup|X)scd connexion of the larger type 
used in the hitherto discovered copies of these Indulgences, with that used in the 
Mazarine and Pfister Bibles; more especially in the former, where the resemblance is 
most striking. With respect to the t}q)e in the Pfister Bible, we cannot agree in opinion 
with Lambinet, the late Mr. Appleyard, and others, that it is the "same”-, that is, cast 
from the same matrices. There is something so marked in the general ai)j)carance 
of the type used by Pfistfo-, that any person acquainted with it would, on seeing a 
book printed in that character, at once exclaim — ' that is Pfister's tyi)c! It is a more 
open and less regular t>qie than that used bi the two lines occurring in the Letter of 
Indulgence alluded to, the letters in those lines partaking of the extreme regularity, 
compactness, and, comj)aratively speaking, delicacy so remarkable in the Mazarine 
Bible. That Pfister may have taken the larger type of the Indulgence as a pattern 
from which to cut his punchesf, is not at all improbable, the letters in the one bearing 
so great a resemblance to those in the other. The use, however, of type very 
similar to that found in the Letters of Indulgence cannot be adduced as a proof that 
the edition of the Bible usually considered as the first work from the press of 
Pfister, was printed in or before 1455. So, likewise, in respect to the Mazarine 
Bible. No irrefragable proof has been sheA\Ti that that edition was printed as early 
as is stated, though the colophons, or rather notes of the Rubricator, at the close of 

Museum for examination (as particularly solicited by me during the last few months); a far more satisfactory 
mode of deciding the point in question than any individual opinion. It will enable those who follow me in the 
rcsc.trch of the earliest records of the Art of Printing, to have the judgment of those whose decisions will render 
any further discussion unnecessary. 

• “ Guttenberg never used any other, either ‘ wooden’ or ‘ cut metal types,’ till the year 1462.” — Johnton's 
Typographic, vol. i., p. 22. 

t The type used by Pfister bears evidence of its having been cast from the matrix. 
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each volume, in the copy in the Imperial Librar}' at Paris, prove, if genuine (as we 
believe them to be), that the whole work had been completed by the year 1456. 

We give the notes of the Rubricator from the “ facsimiles” of them placed in 
the copy in the Royal Libraiy of the British Museum, observing, that, in the fac- 
similes given by Dr. Dibdin in his article* “On the Vuhjate Bible of 1450 — 1455," 
the word “alius” in the fourth line is given “aliMsf;” also, that in the copies of them 
in Chatto's “History of Wood- Eny raving,” pp. 171-2, several variations occur in the 
piuictuation, etc. We of course presume, in making these observations, that the 
“facsimiles” presented in the copy in the British Museum are coirect: 

Vol. I. “ Et SIC est finis prime partis btllic scz veteris testamentx lllumtnata sea 
rubrtcata et hgata p henncum Alhch alias Crcmer Anno dhi cccc® Ivi 
festo Bartolomei apli — Deo Gracias — Alleluia” 

Vol. II. “Iste liber illurmnatus ligatus z conpletus est p henricum Cremer mcarin 
eccleste collegat sancti Stephani maguntins sub anno dni mdlesimo quad- 
ringcntesimo qmnquagesimo sexto Assumpcionis glorwse virginis mane 
Deo gractas Alleliija etc . . . ” 

In respect, however, to the Pfister Bible, it may be observed, that, the discoveiy 
of two tyiK)gi'aphic relics in the same t}^^, the one dated 1454-5, and the other 
1457, prove the existence of similar tj^pe as early as 1454; and conscciuently, as there 
is nothing to shew to the contrary, the Bible may have been printed, or commenced, 
in that year. Again, the subject of the Document dated 1454-5, coincides with 
that of the Lettere of the Indulgence of the same period. We give, from the work 
of Dr. Falkenstein (p. 131), the annexed note of the two relics, of a few lines of each 
of which we have given fac-similes in plate xcvi.: 

“An Exhortation of Christf.ndom against the Turks, 1454 — 1455, is the 
title of a small book consisting of nine 4to. pages, each of twenty or twenty-one lines, 
discovered by Docen in the Jesuit Monastery at Augsburg; and indisputably takes 
rank with the Indulgences, amongst the oldest dated monuments of Printing. It is 
a sort of Calendar for the year 1455, with a ghostly Exhortation against the Turks, 
who just then had conquei’ed Constantinople, and threatened to overwhelm Christian 
Europe. This Memorial of Printing might be called a New Year's Gift Oiterally, a 
New Year’s Song) for 1455, in which is wished that Pope Nicholas V. might arm 
and unite the Christian Princes and People against their arch-enemies. It is, 
therefore, intimately connected wdth the Letters of Indulgence by which the Pope 
came to the assistance of the hard-pressed King of Cyi^rus against the Osmans, and 
procured money by the sale of Indulgences. This Exhortation is printed with 

• t'.ilpy’* Classical Journal, Vol. iv., Xo. vUi. 

t The fac-similc transcript in the British Museum reads alios clear enough. 
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leaden types, from very imperfect matrices, similar to those of the so-called thirty- 
six line Bible, in all probability at Bamberg, by A. Pfister, about the end of 1454, 
and is at jireseut in the Court and State Library at Munich. It begins with a 
Prayer to God, which has the above sujjcrscrijdiou. Then follows the Exhortation 
in twelve divisions, each of which is headed with the name of a month. The first 
division, under the inscription ‘Hartmaudt' (Januaiy), contains a call to the Pope; 
those following, to the Emperor, Kings, Archbishojis, Bishops, Dukes, and Free 
Towms. The last division, headed with the month of December, presents a Picture 
of the Dangers tlurcatencil to Christianity by the unbclicrtng Sai-accns, and con- 
cludes wdth the wish, ‘ A good holy new year.' 

“ The very Imperfect types are so similar to the Missal-Lettci'S in the Leipzig 
and Spencer Indulgences, as almost to cover them throughout* * * § , only that the 
corners and edges are more Avoru. 

“The fact that Pope Nicholas, to Avhom the lii'st call is addressed in the Avords 
‘Wollan StathaUer,’ etc., died 24 March, 1455, contradicts of itself the assertion of 
Lichtenberger, Berliart t-, and Eber, that this Exhortation Avas first printed in 1472, 
even did not the address to God end Avith the Avords, ‘ 3lss ma ?clf iwri) tJiC gcburt 
offenbar mcccclv. lar.’ (As reckoned from the mauife.st birth 1455 years.) 

“ Fac-similes have been given, as Avell by Von Aretin|, in his ‘Historical Come- 
qnmees of the Art of Prinliiif)’, Munich, 1808, as by J. Wetter on the fourth plate of 
his ‘ Tyjiographiml Imitations’ 

"Calendak. The second relic ranks amongst the hitherto too little regai'ded 
Type-Avorks Avith a date, Avhich in all jirobability emanated from Pfister’s press, is 
due to the Calexdau Avith tlie tlate of 1457, discovered by G. Fischer at Mentz in 
1830. This most important Memorial for clearing up many doubts in the Histoiy 
of Invention, consists of a single folio leaf jirinted on one side, in the so-called small 
Missal t}^ie, sirailai- to that in the ‘36 line Bible' and ‘ Four Histories,' and fonnerly 
scrvetl as a covering to a prebendal account of the Monaster^' of St. Gangolf, at 
Meutz. The circimistancc of this typograjihical jeAvel having been discovered at 
Mentz, has induced J. Wetter to regard it as a Mentz production^. But the place 

* Wc cannot agree with Dr. Falkcnstein on this point. 

t In before alluding, p. 152, to this Exhortation, wc have, on the authority of Dr. Dibdin {Bibl. Tour, 
vol. iii., p. 279), stated th.at M. Ilemhard satisfactorily shewed that the real date of the issue of tlic tract was 
1472. Dr. Falkcnstein, it is seen, differs on this point with those learned Bibliographers. We think that the 
Calendar bearing the date 1457 couflnus the dale 1455 of the Exliortation as the true one, unless it can be 
proved that the originals are forgeries ! 

* Von Arctin gave, with his brochure, the entire tract in fac-simile ; and a marvellous production it is. 
Frintetl on old paper, it has deceived many persons. A copy was sold in the Library of Dr. Kloss, not noticed 
as a fac-simile, and is now in the British Museum. 

§ Fischer, on discovering tlic Calendar, considered it as the production of Gutenberg, and thus headed his 
fac-simile : “ Monumentum typngraphicum aiini 1457 Joaunif Gutenberg, deicclum a G. Fischer Professorc ct 
Bibliothecario Moguntino.” It occurs in his “ Notice du Premier Monument Tgpographigue en Caraclhrcs 
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where a work is found, iinlcss supported by other reasons, can never by itself decide 
its origin. The ‘ Exhortation against the Turks’ was, from a centur}’ ’s concealment, 
ilrawn to light at Augsburg; and yet it has never entered the imagination of any 
Bibliographer to hold it for an Augsburg impression. Wetter, therefore, is equally 
in eiTor, Avhen, at p. 509, he attributes the ‘ Exhortation’ to Gutenberg, as when he 
ascribes the Pfister Calendar to Fust and Schoclfei*. 

“A glance at the accompanying fac-simile*, which correctly represents the 
commencement of the Calendar, will confirm this. The date, 1457, is not only 
written b}- the hand of the Vicar, John Kess, w'ho kept the account, but also stands 
printed at the top of the leaf. The letters arc almost identical with those in the 
Exhortation against the Turks. The first six months of the year are printed on the 
margin, under each other; and in the six following, the Changes of the Sun aiul 
Moon, the Sunday Letters, and the Goklen Number, are given. This remarkable 
Memorial of Printing is now in the Royal Library at Paris.” 

Ere we ]>rocced to moi’c mimite particulars in respect to the Lettei’S of Indul- 
gence, we hope w'e may be excused for again referring to the Mazarine Bible. We 
w’ould fain have avoided all controversy; but as we find the learned Bibliographer, 
!M. Bei’nardf, has taken us to task for certain opinions^ held by us relating to 

Mobiles acec date connu jusqu'd ce jottr, etc.; <i Mnijencc, 4u>., 1804.” Since the period of FiscJier’s ohjcrva- 
tions upon tliis interesting document, much has been discovered to shew that the character of the type is similar 
to that used by Pfister, and not Gutenberg's. Dr. Falkenstein lias made an error in stating that Fischer 
discovered the Calendar in 1830. It was in 1804. 

• In that fac-simile Dr. Falkenstein gives four lines and two words, the lines mc.asuring six and a half 
inches wide ; whereas, in the original, the same text occupies two lines and three-quarters, their width being 
eiglit and three-quarter inche.s. Such “ fac-similcs” arc apt to mislead the inquirer ! 

t Author “Do I’Originc ct des Debuts dc I’Imprimcric cn Europe,” par .-Vug. llcrnard ; 2vols., Paris, 18-5.3. 

J In a preceding page (170) I have briefly reiterated the views held by iny father respecting the probable 
cause of the diflcrcnccs that occur in the first five lines of some copies of the Mazarine Bible. In regard to the 
scries of fac-similcs from the works of the Early Printers, as published by me in 184-5, M. Bernard (vol. i., 
p. 186, note) very justly observes ; " // y a fort pmx do text on caraclires tijjngrajihiques, on pour mieux dirt il 
n’y a que le litre des lieres. La Bible de 42 litjnes seule fait exception. M. fijtbebij liii a consaertt cinq on six 
payes.” The work issued by me was not intended to be otherwise than a Colleetion of Fac-similes from early 
printed books. As such, I do not hesitate to aflirm that it has not its comjicer. Had I been desirous to make a 
pictorial publication of a more popular character, I might have selected specimens of types, accompanied with 
gorgeously illustrated initial letters. \'aricty of types w.as the object, not dccor.ation ; consequently, it fre- 
quently happened that the illuminated letters of the work whence the ty[>c was taken, were of a very inferior 
quality, — hence their often inelegant form. By the papers left by my father, I found tliat he had paid particular 
attention to the collation and examination of the various copies he could meet with of the Mazarine Bible ; and, 
accordingly, it was from those memoranda that I drew up the notice alluded to. The laborious work of 
M. Bernard proves that he has devoted many years to the subject of Early Printing, and is therefore cntitlerl to 
the greatest respect. In differing, however, from the views of that learned author, I have only to hope he will 
not in future judge too hastily, or pronounce an hypothesis offered to be absurd, without having the means of 
proeiny it to be so. 

The following are the remarks of M. Bernard, vol. i., pp. 186 — 192 : 

“ M. Sotheby protend que les douze derniers feuillets de I’exemplairc en velin de JI. Perkins, dc Txtndres, 
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minute tyjwgraphical points in connexion with these volumes, we have no alterna- 
tive but to endeavour to shew that our \news may be, in some j)oiuts, as correct 
as his. 

When a man so profoundly learned in the Annals of Typogi'aphy as M. Bernard 
ajipeai'S to be, calls into question the opinion of a fellow-laboui'er, we naturally have 
a right to expect accui’acy in every minute point that he himself desires to illus- 
trate. At vol. i., p. 179, he gives the two coloj)hons, or rather notices, appended by 
the rubricator to the close of each volume of the Bibliothkpie impeh-iale copy of the 
Bible in question. Now those paragraphs arc printed in inverted commas, as 

sent sur onglvis, cc qu’il attribue an dcsir dc tircr parti dcs dcmi-fouillcs de velin qui ^Uiicnt rcstik's en d<!fets ; 
puis, giin6ralisant cette observation, et la rattachant 4 une autre qu’il a faitc au sujet dcs dcmi-lbuillcs qu’on 
rencontre dc temps 4 autre dans le livre, il en conclut que la Bible a tirec page par page. S’il eftt typo- 
graphe, e’eCit dte pour lui, comme pour moi, au contrairc, la preiivc de I’absurdic^ du conte qu’on a fait jadis 
au sujet du prdtendu tirage dcs pages isolecs, conte qui ne rencontre plus aujourdhui, grAcc 4 Dicu, un scul 
crddulc scricus. L’exisicuce de cartons ou de demi-fcuilli-s toujours plac<5s au meme endroit jirouve, en effet, 
quo la composition de tout le cahier o4 ils sc trouvent a ^t<^ faitc en meme temps, ct qu’on n'en commenfait le 
tirage que lorsque cette composition ^tait terminee : d’oil Ton doit inKrcr que la ma.sse dcs caractercs fondus 
^tait encore plus considerable que jc ne I’ai dit ; car ccla indique la possibility d’6tablir 4 la fois trois cahiers de 
cinq 4 six feuillcs. Mais ceci nous iin]>ortc peu. Comme je I’ai dit, et comme on a pu le voir, les eabiers sont 
gencralement dc cinq feuillcs, ct lorsqu’il y a exception, e’est pour satisfuirc, par un arrangement purement 
typographique, au goCit dcs achctcurs ou 4 la commodite dcs Icctcurs. 

“ M. Sotheby a pr^senty une hypothese bien plus extraordinaire encore. II existe deux sortes d’excmplaircs 
dc la Bible dc Gutenberg ; les uns ont invariablement 42 lignes 4 la colonne, y compris le blanc dcs rubriques 
ou sommaircs; d’autres ont 40 lignes seulcment aux ncuf prcniibrcs pages ct 41 4 la dixibme ; ccs demiers 
offrent dc plus cette singularity, que les trois premiers sommaircs du premier cahicr ct les deux premiers du 
quatorziemc sont imprimis cn rouge, au lieu d’etre ecrits 4 la main, comme dans les cxcmplaircs dc 42 lignes. 
I.CS pages de 40 lignes occupent Ic meme espace, 4 peu pr4s, que celles dc 42 (environ sept cent trente points 
fytwgraphiqucs), quoique composees avec un caract4re de meme ceil. M. Sollicby en a conclu que Gutenberg 
avait fondu son caractere sur deux corps diffyrents, ct que I’ouvricr prenait I’un ou I’autrc, suivant le cas, pour 
micux suivre les dis]K>sitions du manuscrit qu’il avait devant lui comme modclc. II cst coniirmy dans cette 
opinion, dit-il, par les differences, 4 la verity presque impcrccptibles, qu’on remarque dans la hauteur dcs pages 
du rcste du volume ! Dc sortc que, suivant M. Sotheby, on trouv’C dans la m?mc page, jc devrais dire dans la 
meme ligne, dcs lettres de forces dc corps differentes. Pour faire jugcr de suite de Pytrangety de ce systyme, je 
pryviens le Icclcur que les deux corps dc caractere varieraient de moiiis d’un point dans les pages 4 40 lignes, 
puisqu’il n’y a que trente-six points (deux lignes de dix-huit) 4 rypartir entre quarantc lignes. M. Sotheby 
aurait d4, pour ctre logique, supposcr un autre caractere pour la page de 41 lignes, car cette page donne sept 
Cent vingt-quatre points, e’est 4-dirc un chiffre qui ne s’accorde ni avec le calcul dc 42 lignes ni avec cclui dc 40. 

“ Jc vais expliquer d’un mot cc qui a si fort intrigud les savants. 

“ La Bible du Gutenberg ne s’ycoula pas aussi vitc qu’on I’avait espyrd. Les courants intellectuels ne 
s'etablisscnt pas 4 volonty. £t puis une certainc dyfaveur s’attachait peut-etre alors aux travaux typographiques, 
comme 4 toutc cruvre micanique. Quoi qu’il sc vendit 4 un prix infyrieur atix mamiscrits, il resta longtcmps 
dcs cxcmplaircs dc cc livre cn niagasin. fats ouvrages n’ayant alors ni titre ni souscription, on ne distingnait 
souvent les livres que ]iar le nombre dcs lignes. Fu.st, 4 qui I’imprimcrie de Gtitenberg et ses produits furent 
adjiiges cn 14-55, comme nous aliens le voir, en garantie de I’argent par lui preUS 4 cc dernier, cut ridde, sans 
doutc 4 i’instigution dc son premier ouvricr, Pierre Schoiffer, dc s’appropricr aussi moralcment cette Bible cn 
ehangeant 1'a.spcct ct la designation. Pour ccla, il en lyimprima les premieres pages avec un nombre infyrieur 
de lignes, quoique avec le memo caractere. Ccla dtait facile : il sufEsait de resserrer la composition ou dc 
multiplier le* abryviations pour faire entrer 42 lignes cn 40 ; puis, pour donner 4 ces 40 lignes la m4mc longueur 
tiu'aux pages dc 42 lignes, afin que le livre ne fut pas disgracieux, de les intcrligncr avec des feuillcs de papier 
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authorities, and yet we find they dificr in many instances in the more minute tyjio- 
graphical particulars from those given by us at a preceding page (p. 1 97) ; conse- 
quently, either the ‘'facsimiles" of those colophons in the Royal Libi'ary in the 
British Museum (whence ours are taken) have Ijeen incorrectly executed, or those 
given by M. Bernard have been imperfectly transcribed, unless taken from a 
diflerent copy, the printing of the editions dificring, as is the case with the Bible of 
1402 printed by Fust and Schoefi’erl They are as follow, the roman lettei’s shewing 
Avhere the variations occur; 

Vol. i. “ Et sic est finis prime partis Bihlie ,?ancte Vetcris Testameuti ; illutni- 
nata sen rulrricata et ligata per Ilenricum. Albech, aims [.«'c] Cremer anno Domini 
m“ cccc^ lvi°,festo Barth olomei ^//^ostoli.” Ending omitted. 

Vol. ii. “ Iste liber illuminatus, ligatus, et coxwjiletus est per Ilenricum Cremer, 
vicar itim ecclesie collegiate Sancti Stephani Mognntmi, sub anno Domini mUlesimo 
rpiadringentesimo (piinquagesimo sexto, festo Assitmqfiionis gloriose Virginis Marie." 
Ending omitted. 

ou dc parclicmin, car il n’cxistait pa» encore, que jc sachc, d’intcrligncs au-des$ous d’un point. Ccci expHque 
la diitercncc qu’on remarque encore dans la page d 41 ligucs. La composition n’ayanC pu tomber juste d 40 
lignes partout, d cause dcs ndcessitds typographiques, ou dut sc resotidrc d faire unc page do 41 lignes, ct pour 
qu’elle ne fftt pas trop longue, con\mc die I’aurait dtd si on I’avait intcrlignec de la mdme manidre que cdlcs de 
40 lignes, on I’intcrligna avee uu papier moius epais, ou toutes les deux lignes sculciiicnt, de faqon d dissimulcr 
Ic plus adroitement possible la diil'drencc. Cette page de 41 lignes, placdc au recto d'un feuillct dont Ic rerso a 
42 lignes, denonce d tout praticicn, par rirrcgiilaritc du registre, IVvidcncc de la fraude. 

" A la veritd, M. Sothebs’ pretend que les exemplaircs de 42 lignes sont postdricurs d ceux de 40. La 
raison qu’il cn donne, e’est qu’on trouve dans le filigraue dcs fcuilles de 42 lignes Ic bumf, qui ne reparait qu’d 
la fin de I’ouaTagc, ct rarement encore, tandis que les feuilles a 40 lignes portent la Icle tie bumf, qui sc trouve 
dans toute la premidre p.artic du livre. Ricn n’est moins concluant que cc fait. II n’est pas cxtiMordinairc 
qu’un cahier tout enticr ait dtd tire sur des fcuilles de mdmo qiialitc, puisque conunc jc I’ai dit, un cahier dtait 
tire tout d la Ibis. II suflit, i>our expliquer cette apparente singularitd, du liasard (jui a preside d renlevcmcnt 
dc la ranio de papier destince au tirage de run ou de I'autrc cahier : en effet, il y avail dans Ic magasiu de 
Gutenberg, dc I'avcu mdme dc M. Sotheby, trois sortes dc papiers au moins, dc memo qualitd ct dc inemc 
fonn.at, I’lin niarqud d’une tdtc dc bmuf, I’autrc d’un bmuf, ct le troisidrae d'un raisin. L’iinprimcur aura pris 
au liasard cclui dont il avait besoin, et e’est cc qui aura produit cetto inversion, dont on prdtend tircr 
aujourd'bui dcs conclusions rigoitfeuses. Peut-etre meme le liasard ne prdsida-t-il pas entidremeiit d cette 
coincidence, cn cc qui conccrnc les fcuilles d 40 lignes. Il est bien possible que Fust ct Sclioiifer aient choisi 
avee intention dans Icur magasin du papier au bicuf pour rctirer les premieres fcuilles du livre, imprimdes 
d’abord avee du papier d la tele du bamf. 

“ M. Sotheby, dont le systdnic est eoniplct, donne au siijet de ces somroaires imprimes, dcs explications qui 
ne sont pas moins dtranges que ccllcs que j’ai dijd rclcvdcs dans son livre. Suivant lui, si toutes les rubriques 
n’ont pas dtd imprimdes, e’est qu’on a rcconnu, pendant le tirage des premidres feuille.s, qu’elles seraient plus 
belles dtant faites a la main, et tromperaient mieux I’acheteur, en faisant ressembler davantage le livre d un 
manuscrit. Cc serait radme cn partic pour faire disparnitre ces tilaines rubriques iniprimdcs qu’on aurait retire 
les premieres fcuilles dc la Uiblc. C’cst Ic cas do dire avee le proverbe : ' Il ne faut pas dispiitcr des gouts.' 
M. Sotheby serait sans doute fort embarrassd pour nous expliquer, d’apres son systdme : 1" pourqiioi les 
cxcmplaires qui ont des rubriques imprimdes dans le premier cahier en ont dg.alenient dans le qiiatorzieine, el 
n’en ont pas dans les fcuillets intcrniddiaires; 2° pourquoi les cxcmplaires d sonunaircs imprimdes sont plus 
nombreux que ceux a sommaircs manuscrits 1 C’aurait dte, en veritd, unc singulidrc idee que dc depenser tant 
d’argent povir faire disparaitre dc quciques cxcmplaires sculcmcut ces sommaircs qui ne sont ricn moins que 
Vilnius. Mais e’est trop m’appcsantir sur ce .sujet.” 

VOL. II. D D* 
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On comparing the preceding colophons w'ith those at p. 107, it will be seen, that, 
independently of the punctuation and tlie use of cai)itals, there are no less than 
thirteen words diflerently spelt! None but those practically employed in such 
mattei's know the difficulty of avoiding typograjihical errors of the like description. 
A more glaring instance of our own cannot be, than in the next page, where, in the 
heading to the observations on the number of lines in the pages of the Mazarine 
Bible, it is printed the front ninth and tentli pages, in lieu of the first. An error 
which the reprinting of this page enables us to point out. 

We wll now examine the various points commented upon by M. I^mard. 

I. Thu lyrintind of the Bible by single yages. 

In considering this point, it must be borne in mind that the paper used for the 
printing of all books in folio, in the fifteenth century, was in single* sheets; which 
is proved, not only by the presence of a water-mark in each sheet, but by all the 

* I do not profess to Imvc i)t-rsonal]y examined oreollated llie larger protluctions of the early printers. My 
Father, however, made it one of his particular points in the study of early typography ; and, accordingly, I find 
the following note, written by him nearly thirty years ago, respecting the printing of the first volume of the 
edition of the Catholievn of Ualii, with sixty-five lines in a full page : 

“ Nothimj prows more clearly that the early printers />rinfe<l their boohs sheet by sheet, than the collation of 
two copies of the same book." My Father follows tliis observation with the note of the collations of two copies 
of the Catholicon, at that period in the possession of Mr. Inglis and Mr. Bohn. The signatures, of course, arc 
nominal. 
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“ N.D. In consequence of Mr. Bohn’s copy having the first leaf of the first gathering blank, the volume 
terminates on the last leaf of the last gathering, z; whereas Mr. Inglis’ copy begins on the first leaf of the first 
gathering, and ends on a single half-sheet.” 

I find that the collation of the second volume agrees in both copies, each copy ending with a blank leaf 
in the last gathering (/ t) of six leaves. It is only by such minute typographical research that any con- 
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edges of the paper being uneven when in its original or uncut state; of which we 
have hundreds of examples in sheets taken from Manuscript Account Books dated 
from 1360 to 1500, and later. Consequently, each sheet of paper when printed on 
both sides and doubled, would contain four pages of text, one of the leaves shewing 
the w'atcr-mark between its perpendicular w’ater-lines; which is the case with the 
Bible in (question. But as it is printed in gatherings of five sheets, or twenty pages, 
the 1st and 20th being printed on the reverse, and the 2nd and 19th on the recto of 
the paper, and so of the other pages, it follows, as a necessary consequence, that 
each page must have been printed separately, or that the whole twenty, or at least 
twelve, must have been composed before the Printer could have had a return of his 
tyi)e to enable him to proceed with the remaining eight pages of the gathering. We 
confess we still adhere to our opinion, that the former alternative was adopted, as 
the latter would have involved the necessity of being provided •ndth a very large fount 
of letter, perhaps not much less than 1000 lbs., a quantity of one fount of moveable 
type not likely to have been possessed by the printer who first put in practice the 
new invention*. The great improbability, not to say impossibility, of so large a 
fount of type being possessed by the printer of the Mazarine Bible, induced us to 
hazard the hypothesis that he printed the Bible in single pages; independent of 
which we must not forget that the type used for that work was cut by the hand, 
consequently limited in its quantity. 

II. The cause of forty and forty -one lines occurrmy, in some copies, m 
the front, ninth, and tenth pages of the first volume, 

M. Bemai'd considers it as “une hypothese bien plus extraordinaire encore," that 
we should have thought it possible for the printer of the Bible to have possessed 
at the outset of his labours, type of two sizes, or, rather, type shewing the 
same face but diflfering slightly in body. He argues, first, that the t}'pe in those 
pages wherein are only forty and forty-one lines, were, instead of the modem plan 
of “leading,” interlined -with strips of paper or parchment, for the purpose of 

elusion c«n be drawn as to the plan adopted bj the very early printers in working off their pages ; though, at the 
same lime, a few instances occurring to warrant an hypothesis as to a custom, do not prove its general use. In 
the case of the printers working off the 1st and 24th pages in a gathering of twelve leaves, they must have set up 
the whole of the twenty-four pages, unless they were enabled to “cost off" their pages, as the printers term it; 
which they would have found some difficulty in doing, unless the manuscript from which they composed was 
written in a very regular manner, so that each page would, on an average, contain the same number of letters. 

* Our printer has suggested, that, as the type is supposed to be a fac-similc of some of the manuscripts of 
the period, it is possible that the Mazarine Bible may correspond exactly in dimensions of page, and number of 
lines in each, with some manuscript copy of the Bible then extant ; in which case the 20th page might have 
been composed from the manuscript, and worked off with the 1st, and so of the other pairs in the gatherings, 
without danger of its being necessary to vary the length of any of the intermediate pages to make them read on 
to subsequent pages already printed. 
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extending the length of the page ; bringing forward, in corroboration of his views, 
the statement of a type-founder at Paris, who had lately invented the means of 
increasing the body of the type by almost a hair’s breadth*; and adding, that the 
t}^)e used by Fust and Schoeffer, in their edition of the “ Ojffices of Cicero,” printed 
at Mentz in 146.'), bears evident proof of its having been "leaded,” or interlined. 

In the first place we contend that a minute examination of the printed text of 
those pages "vvith forty lines, will prove that the typo was not leaded, because many 
of the ascending and descending portions of the letter are so close as not to admit of 
even a line being drawii between them; a fact w'hich shews that no space-line 
could have been introduced between the lines of text. In examining minutely these 
pages with forty lines, we have found them to be of exactly the same length, and any 
portions of the page, as ten, twenty, or thirty lines, exactly to correspond in measure. 

We cannot summon to our aid the testimony of either Gutenberg, Fust, or his 
son-in-law, SchoeflTer, to explain the difficulties they encountered. The fact, that 
the first ten pages differ in the number of the lines from the remaining pages of the 
work, shews either that the j)rinter, at the commencement of his undertaking, had 
not finally made up his mind as to the plan he woidd adopt in the execution of bis 
task, or that the diversity in the number of lines existed in the MS. from which he 
composed the Bible. 

At no period were the services of the Scribe called into more extensive operation 
than during the early part of the fifteenth century. The innumerable copies of the 
Holy Scriptures written, in double columns, on vellum, and occasionally on paper, 
prove that an immense traffic was carried on in the sale of such manuscripts. When, 
therefore, it was discovered that by the use of the art then newly discovered, but 
most carefully concealed, that copies could be made and multiplied by mechanical 
means, and sold as manuscripts, the chief aim of the printer was that they should 
resemble the manuscripts as closely as possible. Consequently, we may presume 
that the manuscript copy from which the Mazarine edition was printed, bore not 


* “ Un fondcur dc Paris a trouv6 de no* jours Ic moycn d’en fondre sur un demi-point ; mais e’est un 
progres auquel ou ^tait loin dc songcr cn 1455. Lc premier lirrc intcrligniS quo j’ai vu cst un Ciceron public 
par Schoiffer cn 1465, ct il cst probablcmcnt interlign^ avee des reglcttcs de boi*, c.ar I’intcrlignage est fort 
considerable.” Nole, vol. i., p. 189. 

We will not dispute the question of the type of the Cicero alluded to being leaded. We have examined the 
copy in the British Museum leaf by leaf, and find that the lengths of the pages throughout agree, each page 
having twenty-eight lines. During our examinations of early printed books, we have met with several other 
ax>rk8, which shew that the plan of “leading” the type has been carried to a much greater extent than in the 
Cicero; the leads between the lines of which must have been very thin, a* will be seen by observing how very 
minute is the space between the a-scending and descending letters. 

“ The Siege of the Cylee of BJioJes,” printed by Cnxton, presents a remarkable instance of Ihc “leading” 
of type, by which it assumes so dificrent an appearance that few persons would believe that the type in that 
work is the same as that used by him in the “ Golden Legende,” “ Confceeio Antantit,” and “ The Book called 
Cathon." 
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only a close resemblance as to the letters, but also in the dispositioti of the text. It 
is well known, that, in all manuscript copies of the Bible, the Psalter, the Hours, 
the Missals, and, indeed, of works generally, the headings of the chapters, or divi- 
sions of the subjects, were left to be filled in by the Rubricator. Upon this point 
M. Bernard remarks strongly, closing his strictures upon our views by stating that 
we should find ourselves at a loss to explain, how it was that the copies which 
have the headings printed in the first gathering and in the fourteenth, should not 
be so in the inten’ening leaves; and secondly, why the co])ies with printed headings 
are more numerous than those with manuscript ones, — M. Bernard rather amusingly 
summing up his notice, “Mais e’est trop mUtppesantir sur ce sujet.” 

From the above, it must be inferred that the headings occurring in the four- 
teenth gathering are printed. We have not found them to be so in any of the 
copies we have seen. We stated that the first two* headings only, in the pages 
with forty lines, are printed; but that all the othei'S, and all in the copies with 
forty-two lines, are written. 

We account for the headings being, at the commencement of the volume, in tyjje 
instead of manuscript, by supposing that the printer was desirous, not only to make 
his page of uniform appearance, but to avoid the employment of the Rubricator, 
who was not always well skilled + in the ordinary writing of the period, though, as a 
caligraphist, well practised in the Gothic letter used in illuminated manuscripts. 
The probability is, that the printer found that by making the headings of a similar 
character to the text, he was endangering his chance of palming oflf his printed 
Bibles as Manuscripts, the headings being usually written in a different style. As to 
the fact, that, out of the many hundred copies which were no doubt circulated, more 
copies with forty lines in the first nine pages have been preserved, than with forty-two 
lines, we consider this to have been a mere matter of chance. Look at the numerous 
instances of w'orks in folio printed during even the sixteenth century, of which only 
one or two copies are known, but of which thousands were probably circulated. 

The views of M. Bernard are, that the copies with forty-two lines ivere first 

• In the first gathering (five leaves) there are only three headings : the first on the reeto of the first leaf, 
the second, a short one to the Prologue ; and the third, the eommencement of Genesis, recto of the fifth leaf. 
The next heading that occurs is on the recto of the 29th leaf, to the first Book of Exodus. 1 mention this 
because M. Bernard writes of fice headings being printed in red ink. 

t The originals of the notices in the autograph of the Rubricator, at the close of the copy of the Mazarine 
Bible in the Imperial Library at Paris, clearly illustrate this fact. Not so, however, in all cases. The headings 
in the copy of the Pfister Bible in the British Museum are all written (in red ink) in imitation of the type ; and 
so well are they executed, that, at first sight, many appear to have been printed. WTiat with the headings in 
red, the numerous capital and initial letters, the Pfister Bible presents a far more gorgeously printed book than 
the Mazarine Bible, and much more likely to have been passed off as a manuscript. The paper used for the 
copy of the Pfister Bible in the British Museum presents not only a great variety of water-marks, but the texture 
of the paper differs very much. That on which the head of the Bull occurs is of very similar texture to that in 
the Museum copy of the Mazarine Bible. 
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issued; and tliat the work not selling so quickly as had been expected, the unsold 
copies fell into the hands of Fust, who, by the advice of Schoeffer, reprinte<l the first 
five leaves "vvith the view of giving the remaining copies the appearance of another 
edition, by not only varying the number of the lines in the page, but by imnting 
the heatlings* in red ink; a new idea, as supix)sed by M. Bernard, of Schoeffer, 
" sinon par V intention de tromper le public relativement « Vorigine de ce livre, en Ini 
faisant croire a une edition differente de celle de Gutenberg, dont les nouveaux impri- 
meur.s avaient interet ii faire oublier les travaux ?' 

This is not a bad conjecture of the learned author; but we think that if Peter 
Schoeffer had proceeded so far in the process of deception, he would have also 
reprinted the last leaf to each of the volumes, and added his well-kno^vn character- 
istically expressed colophon, also in red characters. 

In respect to the fact of the paper used for the reprinting of nine pages of the 
first gathering (five sheets) having the Bull water-mark, we are free to confess that 
our argument on that point is not borne out; because, on examining the copy (forty- 
two lines throughout, wnth all the headings in manuscript) in the Royal Librar)’’ of 
the British Museum, we find, that, in the first volume, the Bull water-mark occurs 
in the first twenty leaves (two gatherings, supposed, of five sheets), as far as the 
nineteenth leaf, as under: 


1st Gatheriso. 

Ij:ir Lcty 


Bull . 

1 


. Blank 

10 

Bull . 

o 


Bull 

9 

Blank . 

3 


Bull 

8 

Bull . 

4 


. Blank 

1 

Bull . 

5 


. Blank 

0 


2sn Gathkkino. 


Bull . 

LkAir 

11 


Blank . 

I.r.»r 

20 

Blank . 

12 


Bull . 

19 

Blank . 

13 


Bull . 

18 

Bull . 

14 


Blank . 

17 

Bull . 

15 


Blank . 

IG. 


Now the paper of the tw-enty leaves, forming the first two gatherings of ten 
leaves each, ought to have, if used in entire sheets, ten leaves with a water-mark. 


• Ten years since, when writing the obserrations alluded to by M. Bernard, I fully believed that my Father 
had found that the BuU water-mark occurred only in the Jite learet that had been reprinted with forty-two liues 
in a full page. Finding, however, the BuU mark in the first tKo gatherings in the British hluseum copy, clearly 
proves that the mystery connected with the reprinting of (he first five leaves is not to be accounted for so easily 
as he thought, though the discovery docs not place the views of hi. Bernard in a more favourable light, as, in some 
of the copies with forty lines, the mark of the BulTs head only occurs. It is only during the last five years that 
I have particularly looked to the subject of water-marks ; consequently, what I then wrote was taken from the 
memoranda made by my Father, who supposed that, as the BuU proper represents the arms of Calixtus III., who 
did not ascend the Papal throne until April 1455, the mark of the BuU had some reference to that Pope, as 
many of the early paper-marks arc found to bear their insignia. If such could be shewn, it would prove 
that the Mazarine Bible was not commenced so early as generally supposed, unless the first twenty leaves of 
the first volume were afterwards reprinted. Though from the fact of one copy having, for the first two gather- 
ings, paper bearing the mark of the BuU, it must not be supposed that all other copies have the same, though 
it may happen that, as the printer proceeded, he might have taken care that all the paper used for the same 
gathering should bear the same water-mark. In some books the paper-mark varies in almost every sheet. 

In respect, however, to the BuU water-mark, 1 have found it on the paper of the Account Books at the 
Hague, dated as early as 1380, and in frequent use in the Imw Countries, and also in German manuscripts up 
to 1450. 
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and ten leaves without one; and when placed one within the other, so as to form 
tlie gathering, each leaf with a mark should have its corresponding leaf without 
one. In the above note of the two gatherings, the corresponding leaves in the first 
gathering are 1 and 10; and in ti»e second, 11 and 20. With the exception, there- 
fore, of leaves 2 and 9, each of which has the Bull, the others collate correctly; so 
that, unless the second sheet had a mark on both halves (a most rare circumstance) 
we have at once a ^noof that the text of that sheet in that copy was worked oflf page 
by page. 

We close our observations by remarking, that if, according to the views of 
M. Bernard, the edition with the printing of the first gathering with forty lines was 
mbsequent to that with forty-two lines, we must come to the conclusion that the 
promulgators of the newly-discovered art made a retrograde movement, by the sub- 
stitution of an imperfect production for one that may be considered, in all its t}'po- 
graphical points, as unrivalled since the Invention of Printing by moveable t 3 rpo. 

The case is parallel to that of the very imperfectly printed fourth edition of 
the Speculum, wiiich has been considered, until within the last few years, to have 
preceded the other three editions; M. Koning and others arguing that the imperfect 
state of the type, and general bad working of the sheets, proved it to have been the 
first effort of the Invention, instead of being, as is mechanically proved, the last 
printed of the four editions. 
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The chief object of our closing tlie description of the various Block-Books of 
tlie Netherlands and Germany, with any allusion to the printed Letters of Indul- 
gence, is, that to the copy dated from Wurtzburg, 1455, in the library of Earl Spencer, 
is attached the Original Seal of Authority, bearing irrefragable proof that 
these Documents were issued in connexion, not with Gennany or France, but with 
that portion of the Netherlands known as the country of Hannau, then under the 
dominion of Philip Duke of Burgundy, who was closely allied to the King of 
Cyprus, for whose aid those Indulgences were specially granted. 

It is as well here to note, that, at that period, the Historical year commenced on 
the 1st of January; but the Legal year on the 25th of March; consequently, the 
Letter of Indulgence, or any document, dated January, or before March '25, 1455, 
would, in fact, be the Legal year 1454, though, historically, 1455. 

Those who are desirous of entering minutely into the historical transactions 
which gave rise to the Letters of Indulgences, wdll find much information in the 
“Analecta Medii jEvi” by Haeberliu. We simply state the fact, that Paul Zappe 
was sent by John, King of Cyprus (whose Councillor and Secretary he was), on 
the 6th of January, 1452 ij.egal year, 1451), to Italy, to collect the tributes and levies 
which the King of Cyprus, by Aortue of the privilege granted to him by the Pope in 
1451, had been permitted to raise from the Christians of the Western Empire. 
Among others, Paul Zappe appointed John (de Castro) to act as his deputy in 
Germany; from various parts of which, the few copies of the Indulgences that have 
turned up, are dated. As a matter, more of curiosity than any interest in the par- 
ticular circumstance connected with these Indulgences, to which we are desirous of 
calling attention, we give a translation of the Document itself: 

“Paulinus Chappe, Counsellor, Ambassador, and Administrator General, of his gracious 
Majesty the King of Cyprus, in this province, to all the faithful followers of Christ who may read 
this letter, greeting in the Lord. 

“ Whereas the most Holy Rather in Christ, and our Lord, Nicholas Vth, by Divine grace Pope, 
mercifully compassionating the afflictions of the Kingdom of Cyprus from those most treacherous 
enemies of the Cross of Christ, the Turks and the Saracens, in an earnest exhortation, by the 
sprinkling of the Blood of our Lord Jesus Christ, freely granted to all those faithful followers of 
Christ, wheresoever established, who within three years from the first day of May, a.d. 1452, should 
piously contribute, according to their ability more or less, as it should seem good to their own 
consciences, to the Procurators or their deputies, for the defence of the Catholic Religion and the 
aforementioned Kingdom (Cyprus), that Confessors, Secular and Regular, chosen by themselves, 
having heard their confessions for excesses, crimes, and faults, however great, even for those hitherto 
reserved exclusively for the Apostolic See to remit, should be licensed to pronounce due absolution 
upon them, and enjoin salutary Penance ; and also that they might absolve those persons, if they 
should humbly beseech it, who perchance might be suffering excommunication, suspension, and 
other sentences, censures, and ecclesiastical punishments, instituted by canon law, or promulgated 
by man : salutary Penance being required, or other satisfaction, which might be enjoined by canon 
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law, varying according to the nature of the ofiFence. Also, that they might be empowered by 
Apostolic authority to grant to tliose who were truly penitent, and confessing their guilt, — or if 
perhance, on account of the loss of speech, they could not confess, those who gave outward demon- 
strations of contrition, — the fullest Indulgence of all their sins, and a full remission, as well during 
life as in the hour of death ; reparation being made by them if tliey should survive, or by their 
heirs if they should then die. And the i>cnance required after the granting of the Indulgence is 
this, that they fast, throughout a wliolc year, on every Friday, or some other day of the week, the 
lawful hindrances to performance being prescribed by the regular usage of the Church, a vow or 
other thing not standing in the way of it ; and as for those prevented from so doing in the stated 
year, or any part of it, they shall fast in the following year, or in the first year that they can ; and 
if they should not be able conveniently to fulfil the required fast in any of the years or any part 
of them, the Confessor for that jmrjiose shall bo at liberty to commute it to other acts of charity, 
which they shall be equally bound to do. .\nd all this so that they presume not, which God 
forbid, to sin from the assurance of a remission of this kind ; for otherwise, that which is calletl 
Concession, whereby they are admitted to full remission in the hour of death, and remission, which 
as it promised, leads them to sin with assurance, would be of no weight or validity. And whereas 
the devoted «« C7irt»t Lord God/rtdus Becker, Priest of the Diocese, of Verden, in order to obtain the 
promised Indulgence, according to his ability hath piously contributed for the above-named laud- 
able puri>osc, he is cntitlerl to enjoy the benefit of Indulgence of this sort. For a witness of the 
truth of the above Concession, the seal ordained for this purpose is appended. Given in Lunenburg 
anno Domini mccccuhi. “ (^quinto) die vero vicessinut sexto mciisis Januarii." 


“Formula of the plenary Indulgence and Remission. 

“ May our Lord Jesus Clirist bestow on thee his most holy and most gracious mercy ; may he 
absolve thee both by his own authority, and that of the blessed Peter and Paul, his apostles ; and 
by the authority apostolic committed unto me, and conce<lcd on thy behalf, I absolve thee from all 
thy sins reirented for with contrition, confessed, and forgotten, as also from all casual sins, excesses, 
crimes, and delinquencies ever so grievous, and whoso cognizance is reserved to the Holy See, as 
well as from any ecclesiastical judgment, censure, and punishment, promulgated either by law or 
by man, if thou hast incurred any. Giving thee Plenary Indulgence and remission of all thy sins, 
inasmuch as on this head the keys of the Holy Mother do avail. 

“ In the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. .■\.mcn.” 

“Formula of Plenary Remission on the point of Death. 

“ May our Lord, etc., as above. I absolve thee from all thy sins with contrition repented for, 
confessed, and forgotten, restoring thee to the unity of the faithful, and the partaking of the Sacra- 
ments of the Church, releasing thee from the torments of Purgatory, which thou hast incurred, by 
giving thee plenary remission of all thy sins, inasmuch as the keys of Mother Church do on this 
head avail. 

“ In the name of the Father, of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Amen.” 

We now append to the preceding translation, a note of eight copies of these Indulgences, out 
of the few at present known to exist, stating only the names of the persons to whom they 
were given, the places whence, and the date when, they were issued, which, in the document, are 
inserted in manuscript. The manuscript insertions are printed in italics. 
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I. To “Dommus Joannes Kelner presbyter et Catherina Matildxs Mogunt. diocesis." — Datum “ Erffwrdim " 

anno dni mccccliiii die vero ^qumtagesima” mcnsis “ novemhris." 

The above was the copy belonging to Sclielliorn, and mentioned by Lambinct, vol. i. p. 122. 
It is now at the Hague, according to the authority of M. Bernard. 

II. To “Juderus est von AjaspatJi” — Datum “Moguncie” anno dni mccccliiii die vero “ultima ” mcnsis 

“decembris.” 

In the Imperial Library at Paris, it is signed, at the right hand comer, “Jo. ab. Monaslerii 
burchardi ad premiss: deqfutus.'' On the left is noted the price (three florins) it was sold for, but 
nearly obliterated. 

III. To “in Christo domino Godfridus Becker PresUtcr Verdensis Dyocesis." — Datum “ Luneborch” 

anno dni mccccliiii (yumto) die vero “vicessima sexta” mensis “Januarii." 

In this impression the word “quinto," for the date of the year, is written over the four units, wliich 
have been partially erased. The copy is particularly mentioned by Haeberlin in his Analecta Medii 
JEvi, p. 567 : also by Heinecken, p. 261 ; and by Lambinet. Dr. Dibdin {Bibludhcca Spenceriana, 
vol. i. p. 1), in referring to the observations made by Haeberlin and Lambinet resjiccting tlie form 
of the document, appears altogether to have misinterpreted the language of Lambinet; “ Haeberlin, 
according to Lambinet, describes a copy of these Indulgences as being in octavo, in two j>ages and 
a half ; and Lambinct himself asks wlicthcr it be a square leaf of vellum, in the form of a patent, 
or a folded leaf.” Now, l.ambinet, p. 123, merely states, tliat Haeberlin occupies two pages and a 
half with his description of the copy : “ Cette lettre, duns TTaelerlln, est de deux pages cl dcmic de 
Impression, pet. Sdo.” For the information of future Bibliographers, it is as well to point out this 
error. We have here a proof that the Document issued in January 1455 was printed in 1454. It 
was from this Document that the translation in the preceding pages was made. The original is 
now, according to M. Bernard, at (lottingen. 

IV. To “Georgius de amsbergh ejus u.ror Pres. Colon diosesie,” eroga “vernt.” — Datum “Colonic" anno 

dni MCCCCLIIII “j" die vero “xxvii" mcnsis “Februarii." 

Here we have another instance of the use of the Documents printed in 1454 being used in 
1455 (the legal year 1454), the unit being inserted in manuscript. A fac*simile of the greater 
portion of the Document is given in the upper part of plate xcv. The impression was sold in 
Wellington-strcet, May 1 829, among a collection of Books consignetl by a person who, in all his 
transactions with us, styled himself “ Dr. George Dotlinger of Munich but who, a few years after- 
wards, turned out to be no less than J. B. Hitter, the Under- Secrctarj- of the Iloyal Library at that 
place. It was discovercnl that he had kept up a systematic plan of robbing that Iloyal Library, and 
consigning the books to London for sale. The robbery was di.scovcrcd in 1840 ; and through our 
being able to forward to M. Lichtenthukr, the Director of that Library, the correspondence of the 
bibliographically learned Doctor, he has met with his reward, by, we believe, imprisonment for life. 

The impression was purchased by ^lessrs. Payne & Foss, who e.xchanged it for one of the 
copies in the Library of Earl Spencer, that having the printed date, 1455. It was in con.sequcnce 
of the exchange that attention was drawn by the late M r. Appleyanl to the similarity of the larger 
types to those in the Mazarine and Pftsler Bibles, as particularly noticed in the stock catalogue 
issued by Messrs. Payne & Foss. That fact, however, was previously noticed by Lambinet, vol. i. 
pp. 122-3. 
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V. To “Ilenricus Deupj>reckt et Anna uaor ejus." — Datura “Wurtspurg” anno dni mcccclv. die vero 

“ mensis “ J/ijrW.” 

This impression being a duplicate of No. YII. (except as to the names and date), in the 
library of Earl Sjiencer, was, as stated, exchanged for the preceding one. The text of the Docu- 
ment is given in full in the BibUotheca Spenceriana,yo\. L pp. xlv — xlvii. 

VI. M. Wetter, in his Buchdruckerhmst Joh. Guttenberg, 8w., Maim, 1836, has given, in the 
quarto volume of fac-similcs accompanying it, part of the copy of the Indulgence in the University 
Library at Leipsic. He has, however, left out that portion containing the name of the person to 
whom it was issued. But wc Icam that it is dated from ''Nuremhge" anno dni mcccclv. die vero 
''vicestima tpia" men.sis ^^Mareii." 

The copy is inscribed, at the left lower corner, ''Johannes de Ytstein sacre theo' doctor .... 
CgstercicTi ad pmissa depulaius;'' and on the right, "Andreas Judex CUniger Note ppt." The printed 
text of this is the same as the following. No. VII., in the library of Earl Spencer. 

^TI. To “ devofts dns Erasmus damodcr pbr paiamen dgocessin” eroga.''vit." — Datum “ Wurtspurg" 
anno dni mcccclv die vero “ Tredecima" Mensis "Aprilis.” 

It is in the library of Earl Spencer. A fac-simile of the principal iwrtiou of it is given in the 
lower part of plate xcv. An examination of the text of this, and of the Document No. 4 (as in our 
plate xcv.), shews, that, though the same type has been used, it has been recomposed, differing 
only in the formation of the contractions and occasional disposition of the letters. 

VIII. To “ dns himrey {pastor in Boselden) mais Greta {pinenkrans) el soror Stina kuse cu suis 
helena et Contf Je Gudakrusen et beta klutf. ejus filia" — erogavcr“ I'nf.” — DatO "in Oppido 
Nussien" anno dni mccccl quito die vero "penuUima" mensis " Aprilis.” 

A ver)' badly executed fac-similc of a portion of this is given by Wetter, who erroneously 
stated it to be in the \Am\ry of " Mr. llcgmod of Bristol" imlcaA of that of Benjamin Hey wood 
Bright, with whose collection of Books the Document wiis sold in Wcllington-strcet, March 184.5. 
It is now in the British Museum. In plate xcvi. we have given the same portions of it as those in 
plate xcv. 

Of these I/^tters of Indulgence, it may be considered that there exist two sorts or impressions, 
the one consisting of thirty lines, embodying two lines in a large type similar to that used in the 
Mazarine Bible supposctl to have been issued by Gutenberg, and subsequently in a Bonatus issued 
with the name of Peter Schoeffer as its printer. The other comprises thirty-one lines, the two 
lines in the larger type much resembling that of the Bible printed by Albert Pfistcr. The smaller 
t)^^ in each is of the same size and character. 

Of the impression with thirty lines, only two copies arc at present known ; the one in the 
Library of Earl Spencer, enunicrijtcd by us as No. IV.; and the other is now in the British Museum, 
marked by us as No. VIII. 

Of the impression with thirty-one lines, M.. Bernard (vol. i. p. 175) enumerates copies at 
Cassel, Brunswick, Riedesell, Wolfcnbuttel, Copenhagen, and Gottengen, making altogether, with 
those mentioned by us, thirteen. The copy respecting which M. Bernard appears to have been 
uncertain, is evidently that in the Library of Earl Spencer (No. VII.), to which the original seal is 
attached. 
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We have stated, that to one of the copies of the Letters of Indulgence, in the 
library of Lord Spencer, an original Seal of Authority is attached. It is to that 
numbered vii., dated April 1455. Ere we proceed to notice any circumstances 
connected "with it, we present to our readere the following fac-simile of it, taken by 
the wonderful process of photography*, from the engi*aving given by Dr, Dibdin in 
the Bibliotheca Spenceriarui, vol. i. p. xnvii. The few lines of printed text of 
description accompanying it in the page are also given. 


The foregoing seal cannot come under the denomination of "Papal,” as con- 
sidered by Di*. Dibdin. From the circumstance of a Lion Rampant (the arms of 
Flanders) occurring in the exergue, it appears to have been the Official Seal 
(probably of the Chancery of the Counts I’alatine of Hainault (or Hanau) and 
Counts or Earls of Flanders.) 

• In the present volume I have given, in plate lvi.*, a specimen of the gre.at state of perfection to which 
fac.similcs might be brought by the process of photography. This has also been executed by Mrs. S. Ixjigh 
•Sotheby, and satisfactorily shews how admirably adapted is the art for the purpose to which it ha.s been here 
employed. The only fear of using it is, that wo arc not assured but that, in a few years, the impression may fade. 
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In the centre is seen the cross of our Saviour, on which is hung the crown of 
thoiTis ; the other symbols of tlie Crucifixion are obliterated, with the exception of 
two nails, which appear on each limb of the cross. On the right is suspended a 
shield of the Earldom of Hainault (quarterly, the anus of Flandera and Holland, 
on a shield, or, four lions rampant sable and gules quarterly, first and last, sable 
for Flandei's; the second and third gules, for Holland, the shield sunnounted by a 
coronet), of which, at this period, the Duke of Burgundy (Philip the Good) was 
Earl. On the left is another shield, susj)ended to the arm of the cross, having the 
arms of Pope Nicolas V. (the keys cros.scil); at the foot of the cross are the aims of 
Flanders (or, a lion ranq^ant, armed and langued gules), usually borne by the Earls 
of Burgundy as a shield of pretence* * * § 

The inscription round the shield reads : 

“ s. iNDULGETiARU Aplissimarum pro dostentione fidci Regi 

Ciprie Concessarum.” 

In consequence of the discovery f respecting the character of this seal, we are 
led to inquire into the connexion of the House of Burgundy witli that of the King 
of Cyprus. It is sufficient for us here to .state, that, among other alliances, Ann of 
Lusignan, the sister of John III., Prince of Antioch and King of Cyprus, married 
Lewis, Duke of Savoy, in 1432. Lewis succeeded his father, Amadeus VIII.:}:, on 
his rc.signation in 1434. It was to the last Duke that Pope Nicolas V. granted the 
much spoken of Bull, dated Jauuarj" 4, 1451 (legal year, 1450), in favour of the 
House of Savoy, owing to his father renouncing the Popetloiu§. 

In consequence of continued wars with the Prince of Caramatiia, the Cypriots 
were, in 1451, reduced to great distress ; hence the necessity of the aid required by 

* iSire Vrcilii Sig. Com. Flandria:, lC3i); Index Insignium CliilletU; Gibbuni lutr. ad Blason., |>. 104; 
Bowycr’s Great Theatre, 4to., part II. p. 241. 

t 'Iliis circumstance, coupled with that of finding (as I shall hope to shew in the ensuing volume) that many 
of the water-marks on the paj)cr of the period, and on that usetl for the IJloek-Ilooks described in the first 
volume, bore evident relation to the IIocsb of Bfrocndv, induced my Father to believe, that minute researches 
into the historical transactions connected with the Duke of Burgundy, then the most powerful prince of Europe, 
would throw some light on tlie origin of the art of Printing in the Low Countries. Accordingly, giving up all 
bibliographical minutix, he embraced an undertaking fitted more for the labours of a Ilallam or a Macaul.ay, 
conuuencing with an account of the “ Dynasty of the Hoi'sk of LusiCN.tx as Kings of Cyprus, and their 
Au.iances with the Dukf.s of Savoy' and Burgundy.” This work he completed, entering into the minute 
transactions therewith connected with Cyprus, from the year l.’ltiO to 14(i0, when the invention of Priming 
became more known. That portion being done, he continued his historical researches by a History of the 
" Dynasty of the House of Bavaria as Governors and Counts of Holland, Lords of Zetland and Frikze- 
LAND." On this he was engaged for several years, and had proceeded as far as about 1440, — the very dawn of 
typogr.iphy, — when it pleased God to relieve him from so perplexing and laborious an undertaking. 

f Amadeus VIII., Duke of Savoy; .•Vntipniic, under the title of Felix V. Elected 17th of November, 
1430, at the Council of Basle, but ahdic.atcd 7th of .\pril, 1449. Died 24th of starch, 1453. 

§ Histoirc dcs Papes, vol. iv., p. 164 : Hague, 4/o., 17.53. And other authors. 
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the sale of Indulgences granted to Paulinus Chappe by Pope Nicolas V, for three 
years from the first of May, 1452. John of Portugal, Duke of Coimbra, married 
Charlotte, the only daughter of John III., King of Cyprus. Now, this John of 
Portugal was a younger son of Peter, the Regent of Portugal, whose family was 
exiled by Alphonsus V. He was nej)hew, by marriage, to Philip, Duke of 
Burgundy, at whose court he and his sister Beatrix, in 1448, took refuge and found 
an asylum. This Prince had followed and assisted the Duke of Burgundy in his 
war against the rebels of Ghent, and signed the Treaty of Peace made with those 
people in 1452, in conjunction with the Duke’s son, the Count of Charolais, and the 
Duke of Cleve.s, the latter marrying Beatnx, the sister of John of Portugal. On the 
suppression of the Rebellion in Flanders, Philip, Duke of Burgundy, partook of the 
Joy of the inhabitants, and staid with them for six months after that event, until 
June 1454. The rejoicings ended with fourteen grand festivals, which the Duke 
gave to the nobility, to animate them to the Holy War, whither he was going 
to send his fleets, as he had so promised Pope Nicolas V.; the Duke, prior to tl»e 
departure of John of I’ortugal for C\^^n’us, conferring upon him, at the Hague, the 
Order of the Golden Fleece, an Order instituted, in 1430, by the Duke of Burgundy. 

We have now very briefly shewn the close connexion between the Duke of 
Burgundy and the King of C}'])rus, as also with Pope Nicolas V., by whom the 
Letters of Indulgence we have been describing were granted. In closing the .second 
volume of our researches with so detailed a notice of the “Litene Indulgentiaruvi” 
we briefly observe, that we look upon them as of the highest tyjwgrai^hical interest : 
Fikst, because they are the earliest relics of printing that bear incontrovertible 
dates ; and Secondly, they go far to prove (a point fi'equently disputed) tliat 

The Art of Printing by moveable type, as manifested in those documents, 

MUST HAVE BEEN KNOWN IN HOLLAND AND THE LoW COUNTRIES 
AS EARLY AS 1454, THE PERIOD OF THEIR FIRST ISSUE. 
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During our more recent investigations respecting the tyjie used by the eai'liest 
printers, we were led to think that the impressions of the Letter of Indulgence 
might have been obtained from a solid wood-block ; an idea entertained in conse- 
(luence of our finding no two lettei’s to be of the same size, though at the same time 
they exhibit no “kerning” of the letters usually discernible in block-tj^ie, as we have 
had occasion particularly to notice in the present volume, p. 173. 

It was not until some months after the printing of the preceding pages that we 
examined the exact proportions of the t}’pcs in the Letter of Indulgence of 1455, 
emnnei’ated by us, at p. 211, as No. viii. We had considered the fac-similc given 
of it by M. Wetter* as correct; and consequently, as that fac-simile exhibited a 
tjq)e of a -wudhr size than that wth the printed date of 1454, No. iv., we thought 
we had entertained an opinion worthy of investigation. 

When, however, we came to minutely examine the original at the Britisli 
Museum, whence the fac-simile given by M. M^etter was taken, we wei’e surprised to 
find that the size of the type con-esponded exactly with that of No. iv. We 
therefore had a fac-similc made, j)late xf:vi.. No. i, of a portion of the document 
bearing the printed date of 1455, in order that our readei’S might have an oppor- 
tunity of coinj)aring it with the fac-similef from the Sj^encer Document of 1454, 
plate xcv*. No. i. 

Having thus shewn that the type in the two documents corresponds, our next 
and most important point is to shew that the text was composed of moveable 
lettei's. This is clearly seen by noticing, that, though the text consists of the same 
mnnber of lines in each fac-simile, and though each line commences and ends with 
the same word, yet there are many variations in several of the words, shewing 
at once their reeomjfosition, thus 2 >roving the type to have been moveable m the fullest 
sense of the term. The example that occurs of the substitution of the word 
“ teneantur,” m the first line of the one in the letter dated 1454, plate xcv., for 
“teneatur,” in plate xcvi., is sufficient to prove our point; independently of the 
substitution of other letters, as in the word “juxta,” towards the close of the third 
line, where .a capital J has been used. On a careful examination many other varia- 
tions will be seen. 

Nothing more clearly shews the necessity of giving accurate fac-similes of t}qie 
than the preceding obseiwations. Upon a rigidly critical examination of the fac- 
similes given by us, many inaccuracies, no doubt, may be found; but not such, we 

* J. Welter’s Krit. Geschichte der Eriiiiding der Buchdruckerkunst durch Joh. Gutenberg zu Muinz. 
Mainz, 1836, 8re., with thirtem plates of fac-similes in 4to. 

t The fac-similes in that plate were made under the direction of my Father nearly thirty years ago. 
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hope, as would lead the bibliographer to make an important error of judgment 
respecting the original. 

How far we have carried out the wishes expressed by Mr, Singer in the sxibjoined 
extract from his work on the Origin of Pla}ing Cards and Printing (pp. 144-5), is 
a jK)int we must leave our readers to determine: 

work exclusively on these Block-Books, brought forward in an unostentatious 
form, and containing facsimiles of the priiici 2 >al ones, is still a desideratum.” 

If our humble endeavours to place before the public a series of fac-similcs (such 
as, we may venture to assert, has not hitherto been given), accompanied with 
minute details of the various editions of the Block-Books, lead to further research, 
thereby realizing the views of our late hiincnted friend, Mr. William Young Ottley, 
then wll om* labours not have been unproductive. 

*‘An inquiry into the age and school to which these different Block-Books apper- 
tain, if .undertaken hy a person thoroughly versed in all those minute distinctions hy 
which the dates and country of ancient manuscrijds are ascertained, and well stored 
with antiquarian knowledge {particularly in the eqjochs of the various changes which 
took ])lace in the dresses of the different classes of the peojde of Germany and the 
Netherlands, and the alterations which were made in the construction of armour 
from the thirteenth to the dose of the fifteenth century), woxild he an interesting work, 
and -might probably throw much light on this obscure subject. The task, however, 
would not be an easy one; more especially as the books themselves, to which a 
frequent reference would of course be necessary, are of extreme rarity.”* 

• An Inquiry into the Origin and Early History of Engraving, by William Young Ottley. 1816. VoJ. i. 
p. 109, no/e. ■ , 
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